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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  text,  the  primary  aims  have 
been  to  show  that  a  colony  is  one  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
civilization  and  self-government ;  to  show,  by  a  brief  sketch, 
the  part  taken  in  colonization  by  the  nations  of  antiquity 
and  by  the  municipalities  of  medieval  times ;  to  give  a  more 
comprehensive  account  of  the  work  in  colonization  of  the 
modern  nations;  to  point  out  very  briefly  the  principal 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  accepted  colonial  policy  of 
to-day;  to  explain  what  this  policy  is;  and  to  show  that  it 
is  the  result  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 

All  that  is  deemed  necessary  and  that  is  within  the  grasp 
of  high-school  pupils  on  the  preliminary  and  fundamental 
work  on  colonies  and  colonial  government  before  studying 
the  history  and  development  of  colonization,  is  given  in  the 
first  five  chapters. 

As  the  subject  of  Colonial  History  in  the  high-school 
course  follows  General  History,  United  States  History,  and 
Civics,  no  more  of  the  subject  matter  presented  in  those 
studies  has  been  given  than  was  considered  essential  to  give 
continuity  to  the  special  subject  of  Colonial  History. 

Chapters  XVI  and  XVII  are  to  be  regarded  as  suggestive, 
as  the  topics  considered  are  rather  more  "topics  of  the  times" 
than  history. 

The  "present  possessions"  of  the  modern  nations  are 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  chapters  for  convenient  reference 
during  the  study  of  the  chapters.  The  government  of  the 
minor  colonies  is  given  for  reference.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  pupils  will  study  these  details  of  control  of  the 
lesser  possessions  except  in  some  cases  for  comparison.  In 
addition  to  the  maps  given,  such  maps  as  are  found  in  his- 
tories, and  better  still  large  wall  maps,  will  be  found  helpful, 
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as  such  aids  are  quite  as  necessary  in  the  study  of  Colonial 
History  as  in  any  other  phase  of  the  subject. 

No  claim  is  made  for  deep  research  or  originality  in  this 
little  text,  and  little  for  independence  of  thought;  but,  if 
the  material  here  offered  leads  to  clearer  and  more  definite 
results  in  the  study  of  colonization  in  the  secondary  schools, 
it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 

E.  S.  Y. 

MANILA,  P.  I.,  October,  1911.- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


All  the  regions  of  the  earth  inhabited  to-day  by  civilized 
peoples  have  been  at  some  time,  or  are  now,  colonies.  His- 
tory tells  a  continued  story  of  the  movement  of  races  and 
nations.  Egypt,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Persia,  Phoenicia,  sent 
out  their  colonies,  and  when  the  full  story  of  past  history 
is  told,  we  shall  undoubtedly  find  that  each  one  of  these 
nations  was,  at  one  time,  a  colony.  Later,  Greece,  a  country 
settled  by  foreign  peoples,  sent  out  colonies  to  the  isles  and 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Rome,  originally  a  colony, 
built  up  a  world  empire  by  her  colonization  policy. 

Then  came  the  middle  ages  when  the  Teuton,  hardy  and 
strong  in  body  and  vigorous  in  mind,  came  in  contact  with, 
and  absorbed  much  of,  the  civilization  and  culture  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  particularly  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
There  was  not  only  an  absorbing  of  civilization,  but  also  a 
fusion  of  race  and  of  language,  in  those  regions  where  the 
old  nations  had  had  colonies.  So  there  was  in  the  period, 
when  the  Teuton  race  was  preparing  for  its  work  as  a 
builder  of  nations,  a  marked  effect  of  the  colonizing  efforts 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

The  nations  of  modern  Europe,  the  result  of  this  fusion 
of  crude  vigor  and  of  culture,  are  the  great  colonizing  powers 
of  to-day;  but  each  was  made  possible  by  the  colonization 
of  the  older  nations.  These  European  nations,  in  turn,  are 
carrying  their  civilization,  with  all  the  improved  comforts 
of  living  and  ideas  of  law  and  government,  to  the  uttermost 
corners  of  the  earth,  to  those  who  "dwell  in  darkness." 
These  nations  are  also  completing  the  cycle  of  history  and 
are  bringing  the  accumulations  of  the  progress  of  two 
thousand  years  to  the  old  countries  of  the  Orient;  countries 
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that  had  reached  a  state  of  high  civilization — though  it  had 
long  lain  dormant — while  the  Teutons  were  still  savages  in 
Europe.  Thus  we  see  that  the  familiar  sayings,  ''History 
repeats  itself,"  and  "Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes 
its  way,"  but  tell  in  brief  the  tale  of  the  settling,  the  civi- 
lizing, the  colonizing  of  the  whole  earth. 

In  modern  times  there  have  been  two  great  eras  of  re- 
markable interest  in  colonization.  The  first  followed  the 
discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  second  began 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  History  does 
not  record  any  event  more  wide  reaching  in  its  results 
than  the  finding  of  the  American  continents.  This  dis- 
covery excited  in  the  people  of  Europe  a  greater  spirit  of 
adventure  and  the  desire  for  the  knowledge  that  comes 
only  from  travel  in  strange  lands ;  aroused  a  national  rivalry 
for  possessions  in  the  newly  found  regions  and  a  greed  for 
personal  gain.  As  a  result,  exploring  expeditions,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  colonies,  were  sent  out.  Thus  the  European 
nations  which  had,  at  one  time,  been  the  colonies  of  Rome, 
Greece,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  earlier  nations,  entered 
upon  their  wonderful  colonizing  career.  What  these  na- 
tions have  done,  their  methods  and  the  results,  form  the 
subject  matter  of  modern  colonial  history. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the 
struggle  for  power  among  the  nations  of  Europe  so  ab- 
sorbed their  energies  that  foreign  conquest  and  settlement 
apparently  claimed  attention  only  as  a  source  of  revenue 
and  as  a  part  of  the  game  for  national  strength  at  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  recognized  that  national  strength 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  foreign  commerce  and  foreign 
possessions;  so  in  modern  times  the  history  of  Europe  and 
that  of  the  East  and  West  form  a  closely-woven  fabric. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  is  memorable  in  English  history, 
not  for  what  it  settled  in  Europe,  but  for  the  added  strength 
which  its  terms  gave  to  England's  foreign  dominions.  Why 
did  England  aid  Frederick  in  the  Seven  Years'  War?  The 
cession  of  foreign  possessions  in  America  at  the  close  of  the 
war  answers  the  question.1  That  Napoleon's  conquest  ©f 
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Europe  was  to  be  only  the  first  step  in  his  dream  of  a  world 
empire  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  story  of  his  twenty  years 
of  power. 

Leading  colonizing  nations,  as  England,  showed  in  the 
first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  decided  opposition  to 
the  holding  of  colonies.  British  statesmen  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  of  Australia  and  Canada  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  England,  and  as  late  as  1865  it  was  recommended  by  a 
parliamentary  committee  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  ex- 
tend British  control  in  West  Africa. 

With  the  establishment  of  national  strength  in  Europe 
and  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  development  of  commerce,  came  a  second  stirring  of 
interest  in  colonies.  England  suddenly,  as  it  were,  became 
aware  of  the  value  of  her  foreign  possessions.  Other 
nations  as  suddenly  realized  the  great  advantage  which 
England  had  from  her  colonies  and  entered  the  field  of 
acquisition  of  foreign  territory  with  vigor.  So  the  twen- 
tieth century  promises  to  be  a  struggle  for  existence  in  the 
field  of  commerce  and  industry,  a  struggle  for  world  power. 
Such  questions  as  the  boundary  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, the  Balkan  States,  "The  sick  man  of  the  East,"  the 
absorption  of  the  lesser  nations  by  the  stronger  ones,  no 
longer  form  the  questions  of  international  diplomacy.  In- 
stead, the  commercial  and  industrial  concessions  in  the 
Orient  and  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  South  America  are 
the  topics  considered.  This  is  the  second  and  present  era 
of  modern  colonial  history. 

The  importance  of  colonial  development  and  government 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  to-day  the  colonies,  one 
hundred  and  forty  in  number — that  is,  territorial  posses- 
sions not  contiguous  to  the  country  by  whose  government 
they  are  controlled — occupy  two-fifths  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  world  and  contain  one-third  of  the  world's  population 
or  about  five  hundred  million  people.2 

2  "Colonial  Administration"  (1903). 


CHAPTER  II. 

KINDS  OF  COLONIES— MOTIVES  FOR 
COLONIZATION. 


MEANING  OF  "COLONY,"— The  word  "colony"  has  not  the 
same  meaning  to-day  that  it  had  a  few  hundred  years  ago. 
As  the  motives  and  policies  of  colonization  have  changed, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  has  changed.  The  term  "colony" 
derived  from  the  Latin,  colonia,  means,  as  first  used  by  the 
Romans,  a  body  of  people  who  settled  in  a  new  region  under 
the  control  of  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  the  soil.  The 
word  the  Greeks  used  for  their  colonies  carried  the  meaning 
only  of  a  colony  being  a  settlement  away  from  home. 

At  no  time  has  the  word  ever  meant  the  migration  or 
movement  of  a  whole  people,  but  rather  part  of  the  popula- 
tion who  in  bodies  left  the  mother  country  to  live  elsewhere. 
To-day  the  word  "colony"  is  used  to  mean,  "An  outlying 
possession  of  a  national  state,  the  administration  of  which 
is  carried  on  under  a  system  distinct  from,  but  subordinate 
to,  the  government  of  the  national  territory.  The  colony 
may  be  settled  by  citizens  of  the  mother  country  and  their 
descendants,  or  it  may  be  peopled  principally  by  another 
race ;  but  in  every  case  the  government  of  the  colony  must  ac- 
knowledge some  form  of  allegiance  to  the  mother  country." x 

KINDS  OF  COLONIES. — With  this  definition  as  a  basis, 
Reinsch  makes  the  following  classification  of  colonies: 

1.  Settlement  colonies. 

2.  Exploitation  or  investment  colonies: 

(a)  Commercial. 

(b)  Agricultural. 

(c)  Industrial. 

Settlement  Colonies  are  those  in  which  emigrants  from  the 
mother  country  settle  in  a  region  for  the  purpose  of  tilling 
the  soil  or  engaging  in  other  productive  industries.  They 

'Paul  S.  Reinsch:  "Colonial  Government." 
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make  for  themselves  permanent  homes.  Usually  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  of  these  regions  are  driven  out  or  are 
partially  civilized  through  the  efforts  of  the  colonizers. 
Australia,  the  original  Thirteen  Colonies  of  America,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  settlement  colonies. 

An  Exploitation  Colony  is  one  in  which  the  natural  resources 
of  a  region  are  developed  and  cultivated  and  utilized  with 
the  object  of  material  gain  for  the  mother  country,  the 
colonists,  the  natives  of  the  region,  and  the  world  in  general. 
Almost  all  of  the  colonies  of  the  Orient  and  Africa  are 
exploitation  colonies. 

A  Commercial  Exploitation  Colony  is  one  which  is  uti- 
lized principally  for  commercial  purposes.  Hongkong, 
since  its  first  cession  to  England,  has  been  of  importance 
because  of  its  geographical  situation  which  makes  it  valu- 
able as  a  seaport,  a  commercial  center. 

An  Agricultural  Exploitation  Colony  is  one  in  which  large 
tracts  of  land,  usually  called  plantations,  are  held  and  cul- 
tivated by  proprietors  from  the  mother  country.  The  labor 
on  these  plantations  is  done  for  the  most  part  by  the  natives 
of  the  colony.  This  class  of  colonies  is  found  in  the  larger 
islands  of  the  tropics  and  in  parts  of  Africa. 

An  Industrial  Exploitation  Colony  is  one  in  which  man- 
agers and  men  with  technical  training  from  the  mother 
country  invest  capital  in  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tories, in  the  construction  of  means  of  transportation,  in 
the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  conditions,  and  in  the 
development  and  utilization  of  the  natural  resources,  as 
forests,  mines,  and  fisheries.  At  the  present  time,  this 
class  of  exploitation  colonies  is  receiving  much  attention. 
They  are  established  usually  in  regions  where  the  soil  is 
already  under  cultivation  and  the  native  population  is  agri- 
cultural, but  where  the  methods  employed  are  not  scientific 
or  economic.  Such  a  region  receives  practical  benefit,  and 
the  total  wealth  of  the  world  is  increased  by  the  investment 
of  capital  from  the  colonizing  powers  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  industrial  methods. 

No  exploitation  colony  can  be  said  to  be  wholly  in  any 
one  of  the  three  subclasses.  A  colony  may  have  com- 
mercial value  because  of  its  situation;  its  agriculture  may 
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be  carried  on  to  some  extent  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  an  agricultural  colony;  while  the  methods  used 
in  its  industrial  development  and  in  the  conservation  of  its 
natural  resources  are  those  characteristic  of  an  industrial 
colony.  *  Such  a  colonj^  could  not  be  placed  in  any  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  exploitation  colonies. 

The  map  of  the  world  shows  that  the  exploitation  colonies 
lie  almost  wholly  in  the  tropics  or  subtropics.  The  effect 
of  climate  in  the  development  of  the  human  race  explains 
this.  Temperate  regions  produce  energetic,  progressive 
people  who  push  out  and  settle  undeveloped  regions  where 
geographical  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  their  home- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  the  enervating  tropical  climate 
produces  a  people  of  quite  opposite  industrial  characteris- 
tics. So  the  tropics  present  a  natural  field  for  exploitation 
by  temperate  zone  nations.  An  old  stagnant  civilization, 
such  as  exists  in  India,  offers  a  similar  field. 

Minor  Classes  of  Colonies. — Colonies  of  minor  importance  are 
held  by  colonial  powers  from  other  motives  than  either  settle- 
ment or  exploitation.  Many  colonies  are  held  for  purely 
strategic  and  military  purposes,  as  Gibraltar.  Others 
have  only  strategic  value.  Aden  has  a  strategic  value  to 
England.  It  is  said  that  William  H.  Seward's  motive  for 
urging  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  was 
not  so  much  the  great  material  wealth  of  the  region  as 
its  value  strategically  when  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  should  come.  A  third  class  of  colonies 
is  maintained  often  at  heavy  expense  for  protection  and 
aid  in  commercial  communication.  England  has  many  such 
colonies.  Every  route  from  England  to  India  is  protected 
by  these  communication  colonies;  Aden  has  this  value  as 
well  as  strategic  value.  The  islands  of  Guam,  Wake,  and 
Midway  have  such  a  value  to  the  United  States.  It  would 
be,  unwise  to  have  territorial  possessions  so  far  from  the 
home  country  as  the  Philippine  Islands  are  from  the  United 
States  and  provide  for  no  coaling  stations  and  harbors  for 
protection  to  commerce  in  time  of  peace.  These  islands 
-have  strategic  value  also.  Nations  sometimes  desire  colo- 
nies for  no  other  motive  than  the  political  power  and 
prestige  which  such  possessions  give.  Italy's  colonies  at 
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the  present  time  are  to  a  great  extent  an  example  of  this. 
It  might  be  said  with  truth  that  desire  for  political  power 
is  an  impelling  motive  in  all  colonial  expansion. 

No  single  motive,  however,  explains  any  one  colonial  pos- 
session. In  addition  to  being  an  important  commercial 
colony,  Hongkong  gives  to  England  political  power  and  has 
strategic  value.  The  rocky  island  of  Wake  has  its  indirect 
strategic  value  and  by  being  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  train  of 
connection  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  adds  indirectly  to  the  political  prestige  which  these 
island  possessions  give  to  the  United  States. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  colonies  are  not 
held  for  purely  selfish  motives.  The  higher  idea  of  the 
duty  of  strong  and  powerful  nations  to  aid  and  protect_the 
weaJ£  often  enters  into  the  motives  for  retaining  colonies. 

Territory  is  often  held  for  sentimental  reasons,  even 
though  it  is  valueless  from  any  other  standpoint.  There 
is  a  feeling  against  giving  up  what  has  once  been  owned. 
Any  people  dislikes  to  haul  down  the  flag  denoting  pos- 
session when  once  it  has  been  raised. 

WHY  PEOPLE  EMIGRATE. — The  establishment  of  colonies 
does  not  rest  wholly  on  the  motives  or  power  of  nations. 
That  has  been  shown  by  the  failure  of  nations  to  arbitrarily 
settle  their  own  colonies  with  their  own  people,  Germany's 
futile  efforts  to-day  to  turn  the  tide  of  her  emigrants  toward 
her  new  possessions  illustrate  this.  The  causes  which  impel 
movements  of  population  must  lie  within  the  people  them- 
selves and  they  must  be  powerful  enough  to  break  the 
strongest  ties  which  bind  human  beings;  those  of  custom, 
tradition,  family,  home,  country.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
motives  for  holding  colonies,  there  is  no  single  motive,  but 
a  combination.  The  underlying  motive  is  the  desire  of  man 
to  better  his  condition.  He  may  wish  to  secure  better 
returns  for  his  labor,  to  live  in  a  better  environment,  to 
seek  a  place  of  better  opportunity  in  many  ways.  It 
matters  little  what  particular  phase  of  betterment  may  be 
sought;  the  motive  drives  countless  emigrants  from  old 
countries  to  new  lands. 

Conditions  in  the  Mother  Country  usually  cause  the  discontent 
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which  leads  men  to  seek  new  homes.  (1)  Religious  persecu- 
tion in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century  sent  many  emi- 
grants to  America.  At  the  present  time,  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia  is  driving  thousands  out  of  that  country 
every  year  to  make  new  homes  elsewhere.  (2)  Political 
conditions  may  cause  dissatisfaction.  The  political  free- 
dom of  the  United  States  and  Australasia  has  brought 
thousands  of  emigrants  to  these  countries.  (3)  The  social 
condition,  the  rule  of  class,  in  the  countries  of  Europe, 
sends  many  emigrants  from  its  shores  to  the  colonies  where 
the  lowest  may  rise  to  be  the  equal  of  the  highest.  (4) 
Industrial  conditions  in  the  homeland  may  cause  dissatis- 
faction. This  may  be  caused  by  special  changes  due  to 
industrial  development,  as  in  Europe  when  large  areas  of 
tillable  soil  were  withdrawn  from  cultivation  and  were 
used  for  pasturage  for  sheep  in  order  that  the  wool  market 
might  be  supplied.  Industrial  conditions  in  Ireland  coupled 
with  political  dissatisfaction  have  sent  thousands  of  Irish 
emigrants  to  all  the  colonies  in  the  temperate  zones.  The 
same  is  true  in  Finland.  Hard  industrial  conditions  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland  have  caused  great 
numbers  of  fine  industrious  citizens  to  seek  new  lands 
where  conditions  of  life  are  easier  and  returns  much 
greater. 

.Extraordinary  Causes  and  Inducements. — Special  inducements 
are  often  used  to  secure  colonists.  In  the  Quebec  colonies, 
France  gave  charters  on  the  condition  that  a  certain  number 
of  colonists  should  be  secured.  In  what  is  now  Oregon,  the 
United  States  at  one  time  gave  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  to  each  actual  settler  as  an  inducement  to 
settle  in  this  region.  Canada,  at  the  present  time,  is  mak- 
ing most  liberal  offers  to  settlers  in  the  northwest  territory. 
In  the  past  century  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia, 
Africa,  and  Alaska  caused  remarkable  movements  of 
population.  Force  has  been  used  in  a  few  cases  to  secure 
settlers,  as  in  the  penal  colonies  of  Australia  and  Siberia. 
Such  colonists  have  been  sent  by  other  nations  to  less  noted 
penal  colonies.  A  restlessness,  roving  disposition,  or  love 
of  adventure,  causes  many  to  seek  new  lands,  but  this 
number  is  relatively  small. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  PROMOTE  COLONIZATION.1 


THE  CHARTERED  COMPANIES. 

The  most  widely  recognized  organization  used  in  promot- 
ing colonization  is  the  chartered  company.  Chartered  com- 
panies were  used  in  the  first  period  of  modern  colonization 
and  are  used  to-day  as  a  factor  of  importance  in  territorial 
expansion. 

THE  FIRST  PEEIOD. — During  the  first  period  of  modern 
colonization  most  of  the  colonizing  powers  of  Europe  sent 
out  chartered  companies.  Those  of  greatest  historic  im- 
portance are  the  British  East  India  Company,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  th£  French  East  India  Company^  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Of  these  companies,  the  Brit- 
ish and  Dutch  were  the  ones  that  exercised  the  greatest 
influence. 

Powers. — The  charters  of  all  these  companies  gave  exclusive  \ 
monopoly  in  commercial  privileges,  also  in  governing  power  | 
in  the  regions  where  they  operated.  Conditions  at  the  time 
made  these  powers  necessary.  Distance  from  the  home 
government  and  lack  of  means  of  communication  made  it 
impossible  for  the  mother  country  j;o  exercise  any  direct 
control  over  the  companies  and  their  transactions.  So  they 
were,  by  their  charters,  given  the  right  of  control  in  their 
designated  territory  and  were  held  responsible  for  its  de- 
fense. In  reality,  this  was  creating  a  governing  power 
within  a  governing  power.  The  period  of  great  activity 
of  these  companies  was  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As 
conditions  changed,  their  power  was  gradually  reduced  and 
they  passed  more  and  more  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
home  government  until  at  last  they  gave  up  all  political 
power. 

1  This  Chapter  is  based  on  Reinsch's  "Colonial  Government." 
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Work. — England's  claim  to  the  greater  part  of  Canada 
and  her  first  hold  in  India  was  through  the  chartered  com- 
pany. The  flag  of  France  was  raised  in  India  by  a  similar 
company.  The  Dutch  became  the  great  colonizing  power 
of  the  Orient  in  the  eighteenth  century  through  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  These  companies  were  organizations 
demanded  by  the  times  to  carry  on  the  work  of  opening 
up  the  new  lands  and  bringing  the  products  of  the  old  to 
the  markets  of  Europe.  When  the  day  for  their  absolute 
power  was  over,  they  ceased  to  exist. 

THE  SECOND  PERIOD.— The  last  of  these  old  chartered 
companies  had  only  passed  out  of  existence  when  the  Euro- 
pean nations  again  became  keen  in  their  rivalry  for  the 
advantages  resulting  from  colonial  possessions.  As  in  the 
first  period  of  colonization,  so  in  the  second,  chartered  com- 
panies are  a  valuable  means  of  securing  territory  and  adding 
to  national  power.  The  most  prominent  companies  in  this 
period  are  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany, the  British  South  Africa  Chartered  Company,  the 
German  New  Guinea  Company,  the  German  East  African 
Company,  the  Portuguese  Mozambique  Company,  and  the 
International  Kongo  Association.  With  the  exception  of 
the  two  last  named  all  these  companies  were  organized  in 
the  decade  between  1880  and  1890.  The  Portuguese  Com- 
pany received  its  charter  in  1894.  The  International  Kongo 
Association  was  organized  in  1879.  England  and  Germany 
are  the  two  countries  making  the  greatest  use  of  the  char- 
tered companies.  As  is  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  new 
companies,  the  principal  scenes  of  their  operations  are  in 
Africa,  and  the  undeveloped,  unutilized  lands  of  Borneo  and 
New  Guinea. 

Powers. — "While  the  charters  granted  to  the  British  com- 
panies differ  somewhat  in  detail,  they  contain  in  general 
the  same  leading  principles  of  organization.  The  charters  ] 
provide  that  the  companies  must  preserve  their  British 
nationality,  although  they  are  permitted  to  fly  their  own 
special  flags.  They  are  granted  the  power  to  make  all 
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ordinances  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  to  levy  such  taxes  as  may  be  required  to 
meet  the  governmental  expenses,  to  employ  a  police  force, 
and  to  appoint  all  civil  and  judicial  officers  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  government.  With  respect  to  the 
supervision  exercised  by  the  home  government,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  companies  can  not  transfer  any  of  their 
concessions  without  the  consent  of  the  Government;  that 
the  latter  is  the  arbiter  between  the  native  rulers  and  the  ' 
companies;  that  it  controls  their  foreign  affairs  and  their 
policies  concerning  the  natives;  and  that  the  appointment 
of  the  governor  must  be  approved  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  charters  also  lay  some  general  restrictions  upon  the 
governmental  powers  of  the  companies.  Commerce  must 
remain  free,  except  for  such  customs  duties  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  actual  expense  of  administration.  The 
companies  are  enjoined  to  abolish  slavery  within  their 
territories,  but  to  respect  in  general  such  native  laws  and 
customs  as  are  not  contrary  to  humanity.  The  religious 
observances  of  the  natives  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  by 
the  authorities,  although  missionaries  are  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  work."2  In  the  main,  these  are  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  chartered  companies  of  the  other  nations. 

Value. — The  value,  as  a  colonizing  agency,  of  the  modern 
chartered  companies  is  evidenced  by  the  conditions  of  their 
charters.  They  are  to  exploit  new  regions;  make  them  of 
industrial  value,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  bring 
the  natives  into  some  familiarity  with  foreign  control;  in 
short,  prepare  the  regions  for  political  control,  and  all  of 
this  without  expense  to  the  government.  To  do  this,  the 
modern  chartered  companies  must  be  inspired  with  pa- 
triotism as  well  as  with  desire  for  personal  gain. 

WHY  CHARTERED  COMPANIES  CAME  INTO  USE  AGAIN.— 
The  principal  cause  for  their  revival  is  their  superior  ad- 
vantages as  "skirmishers  in  front  of  the  main  body  of 
organized  possessions."  Over  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago, 
Adam  Smith  wrote :  "The  government  of  an  exclusive  com- 


2Reinsch:  "Colonial  Government." 
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pany  of  merchants  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  governments 
for  any  country  whatever."  A  writer  to-day,  in  speaking 
of  the  chartered  companies,  says:  "On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  second  birth  of  the  chartered  companies  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  unexpected 
signs  of  the  times."  3  These  differing  opinions  reflect  the 
wide  difference  in  the  two  ages;  they  show  the  changes  in 
conditions  of  world  colonial  expansion.  This  difference 
rests,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  marvelous  changes  made  in 
transportation  and  communication  by  steam  and  electricity. 
Commercial  monopoly  is  no  more.  Publicity,  the  result  of 
modern  conditions,  makes  the  old  tyrannical  abuses  of  the 
chartered  companies  impossible  for  any  length  of  time, 
therefore  the  objections  brought  against  this  form  of  colo- 
nial administration  a  century  ago  will  not  hold  good  at  the 
present  time.  In  1895,  Mr.  Andre  Lavertujon  in  his  official 
report  said,  in  referring  to  chartered  companies :  "The  only 
title  which  a  civilized  nation  may  claim  to  occupy  uncivi- 
lized territory  can  be  derived  from  the  obligation,  common 
to  all  mankind,  to  bring  under  cultivation  the  remaining 
part  of  the  earth."  Under  this  title  the  chartered  com- 
panies, to-day,  are  working  as  agents  of  the  colonizing 
nations,  doing  a  work  in  developing,  and  opening  up  the 
uncivilized  regions,  which  it  would  be  unwise  for  a  nation 
to  undertake,  because  of  the  great  expense  and  resulting 
heavy  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  companies  could  not 
do  this  work  in  fulfilling  the  "obligation  common  to  all 
mankind"  without  the  guaranteed  protection  of  a  strong 
government. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  modern  companies  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  local  conditions  so  long  as  their 
development  work  is  not  interfered  with.  Control  is  es- 
tablished to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  regions.  Mistakes  of 
policy  are  not  uncommon  but,  on  the  whole,  regions  are 
brought  rapidly  to  a  state  of  civilization  which  justifies 
the  home  government's  assuming  direct  control.  This  is 
done  with  remarkably  little  just  criticism  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  companies. 


8  C.  P.  Lucas. 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  CHARTERED  COMPANIES  COM- 
PARED.— The  leading  characteristics  of  the  older  and  the 
modern  companies  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  older  companies  (1)  were  primarily  commercial; 
(2)  were  given  monopoly  of  commerce;  (3)  enjoyed  only 
incidentally  their  political  prerogatives;  (4)  were  almost 
free  from  control  of  home  government. 

The  modern  companies  (1)  are  essentially  political  in 
purpose;  (2)  have  no  monopoly  in  commerce;  (3)  have  as 
their  principal  object  industrial  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  their  concessions;  (4)  are  subject  to  stricter  con- 
trol by  the  home  government  than  were  the  older  companies. 

While  almost  unlimited  powers  are  given  the  companies 
to-day,  the  danger  of  the  evils  practiced  by  the  old-time 
companies  is  lessened  by  the  supervision  of  a  resident 
representative  of  the  government. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

RELIGIOUS  FEELING  IN  EUROPE.— During  the  first  period 
of  modern  colonization  religious  feeling  in  Europe  was 
intense.  The  church  and  state  were  filled  with  an  ardent 
enthusiasm  to  carry  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  church 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  So,  in  most  colonization 
movements  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  emis- 
saries of  the  church  went  with  the  emissaries  of  the  King. 

Spain. — The  Moors  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  just 
before  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinents was  begun  by  the  nations  of  Europe  and,  as  a  result, 
Spain  was  filled  with  a  religious  zeal  that  was  almost  fanatic. 
It  was  felt  by  sovereign  and  by  people  to  be  a  solemn  duty 
to  take  to  the  savage  peoples  of  its  new  lands  the  blessings 
of  Christianity.  This  missionary  spirit  was  undoubtedly 
a  strong  motive  in  Spanish  colonization,  the  priest  was 
always  to  be  found  with  the  conqueror  and  colonial  official. 

In  Other  Nations. — This  same  religious  motive  and  mis- 
sionary ardor  were  also  evident  in  a  lesser  degree  in 
Portugal.  The  colonial  grants  and  patents  issued  by  the 
rulers  of  England  and  France  during  this  period  show  that 
missionary  zeal  was  combined  with  the  other  aims.  It  was 
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not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  a  sermon  preached  at  all 
the  important  meetings  of  the  earlier  English  trading 
companies. 

LATER  PERIODS.— "The  sowing  of  Christianity"  has,  since 
this  early  period,  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  opening  of 
new  territory  and  bringing  it  under  the  control  of  the  home 
country.  The  political  control  is  not  the  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  missionary,  it  is  a  natural  consequence.  But, 
from  the  time  the  first  bands  of  European  explorers  and 
colonists  came  to  the  shores  of  the  American  continents 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  missionary  has  been  the  real 
frontiersman.  He  precedes  the  trader.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  opening  up  of  the  Americas,  and  to-day  the  same 
story  is  being  repeated  in  Africa,  and,  in  a  somewhat 
different  form,  in  the  Orient. 

The  missionary  of  to-day  carries  to  a  non-Christian 
people  the  teachings  of  his  belief.  Trouble  may  arise  with 
the  natives  or  with  other  powers.  The  privilege  which 
all  nations  claim  of  protecting  their  citizens  permits  the 
mother  country  to  interfere,  and  this  usually  leads  to  con- 
cession and  political  control,  or  privileges.  "Through  the 
work  of  missionaries,  the  British  Empire  obtained  its  first 
foothold  in  many  of  its  most  important  colonies,  such  as 
Australia,  the  Fiji  Islands,  South  and  Central  Africa,  Sierra 
Leone,  Burma,  and  Guinea."4 

The  political  power  of  the  French  in  Indo-China  was 
established  through  the  intervention  of  that  country  to 
protect  its  missionaries.  In  southern  China,  this  same 
country  obtained  mining  rights  in  six  districts  in  Szechwan 
and  other  provinces  as  a  compensation  for  a  murdered 
missionary.  A  concession  to  build  a  railroad  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Kwangsi  and  Kwantung  was  demanded  and 
secured  as  indemnity  for  another  missionary  who  fell  vic- 
tim to  the  abuses  of  the  natives.  These  church  workers 
have  been  a  great  aid  also  in  the  territorial  expansion  of 
France  in  West  Africa.  In  many  other  places  where  French 
power  rules  to-day  the  missionary  was  first  in  the  field. 

Germany  secured  its  important  concession  in  Kiaochow, 

*  Reinsch :  "Colonial  Government." 
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China,  because  two  German  missionaries  were  murdered  in 
these  provinces.  The  mining  and  railroad  concessions 
secured,  came  as  additional  compensation  for  the  same 
outrage. 

These  few  indicated  special  cases  give  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  Christian  church  as  a  colonizing 
factor.  The  missionary  organizations  regret  that  their 
work  so  often  results,  through  no  effort  or  intention  of 
theirs,  in  the  establishing  of  political  power,  as  it  casts  a 
doubt  on  their  sincerity  and  thus  weakens  them  in  their 
work  and  influence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FORMS  OF  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT. 


GENERAL. — There  are  certain  recognized  forms  of  colo- 
nial government  as  there  are  certain  recognized  forms  of 
national  government,  but  these  forms  are  so  modified  and 
combined  to  suit  conditions  that  there  are  in  existence  al- 
most as  many  forms  of  colonial  government  as  there  are 
colonies.  Each  colonial  power  has  a  certain  accepted  policy 
in  governing  its  colonies,  but  this  policy  is  adjusted  to  suit 
the  demands  of  the  region  governed. 

The  flexibility  of  England's  recognized  forms  of  colonial 
government  is  revealed  in  the  following  statement  of  Gres- 
well  in  his  "Growth  and  Administration  of  British  Colonies" 
(1898)  :  "No  empire  has  ever  shown  more  varied  forms  of 
administration  than  the  British  Empire.  Leaving  out  the 
Indian  empire,  forty-three  distinct  governments  exist  in 
our  colonial  empire."  The  same  authority  further  states 
that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany is  under  the  Foreign  Office  and  part  under  the  Colonial 
Office. 

While  the  nations  were  in  the  process  of  evolving  ideas 
of  nationality,  and  colonization  was  not  a  tried  and  ac- 
cepted institution,  there  were  no  clearly-defined  principles  of 
governing  the  distant  possessions,  but  rather  what  to-day 
seems  to  us  mere  makeshifts  and  experiments,  reflecting 
ofttimes  the  changes  in  the  political  evolution  going  on  in 
the  home  country,  and  often  only  the  personality  of  the 
ruler.  So  the  study  of  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
colonists  and  of  the  natives  by  the  parent  state  in  estab- 
lishing colonies,  as  is  shown  by  the  varieties  of  colonial 
government  existing  to-day,  is  quite  different  from  the 
plan  pursued  during  the  first  period  of  political  expansion 
when  the  prime  ends  in  the  control  of  outlying  possessions 
32 
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were  the  extension  of  political  dominion,  the  material  benefit 
of  the  colonizing  power,  and  the  personal  gain  of  the  in- 
dividual colonizer. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  FORMS   OF  COLONIAL   GOVERNMENT. 

Writers  on  colonial  government  do  not  wholly  agree  on 
the  classification  of  the  forms  of  colonial  government  in 
use  at  the  present  time  though  certain  forms  are  recog- 
nized by  all.  According  to  Reinsch,  and  he  is  supported 
by  Gettell,1  the  .  »rms  of  colonial  government  in  use  to-day 
may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

I.  Indirect  administration. 

1.  Spheres  of  influence. 

2.  Protectorates. 

3.  Chartered  companies. 
II.  Direct  administration. 

Crown  colonies. 

III.  Self-governing  or  colonies  with  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

INDIRECT  ADMINISTRATION  is  the  control  of  territory  or 
dependencies  through  some  means  other  than  a  formal  sys- 
tem of  government  organized  and  administered  direct  from 
the  central  home  government.  The  home  government  gives 
to  the  authorized  power  the  duty  of  preserving  law  and 
order  in  some  specified  region  and  guarantees  it  protection. 

"A  Sphere  of  Influence  may  be  defined  as  a  tract  of  territory 
within  which  a  state,  on  the  basis  of  treaties  with  neigh- 
boring colonial  powers/ _enioys  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
exercising  political  influence,  of  concluding  treaties  of 
protectorate,  of  obtaining*  industrial  concessions,  and  of 
eventually  bringing  the  region  under  its  direct  political 
control." J  By  this  definition  it  is  seen  that  a  sphere  of 
influence  is  a  political  institution  created  by  treaties.  As 
the  relations  between  the  powers  concerned  may  be  as 
varied  as  the  treaties,  there  is,  in  consequence,  a  wide  range 
of  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  word,  but  the  prevailing  one 

"R.  G.  Gettell:  "Introduction  to  Political  Science." 
'Reinsch:  "Colonial  Government." 
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found  always  is  that  a  sphere  of  influence  means  exclusive 
rights  and  privileges  for  certain  purposes  by  the  recog- 
,  nized  power  in  the  specified  region.  Usually  these  priv- 
ileges are  industrial.  In  modern  colonization,  the  sphere 
of  influence  is  a  powerful  factor.  The  necessity  for  such 
agreements  between  nations  grew  out  of  the  overlapping 
of  claims  in  the  scramble  for  territory  during  the  second 
period  of  colonial  expansion. 

The  Conference  of  Berlin  in  1885  was  the  first  formal 
international  step  taken  to  adopt  a  law  of  occupation  of 
territory  by  colonial  powers.  In  the  earlier  period,  colonial 
territory  was  claimed  by  the  right  of  discovery;  raising 
the  flag  of  a  nation  was  considered  a  valid  claim  of  pos- 
session. This  Conference  agreed  that  such  claims  are  not 
valid  to-day.  According  to  international  law  "corporeal 
possession,  together  with  the  successful  establishment  of 
control  and  continued  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  whole  territory  claimed,  is  necessary  to 
give  any  nation  a  recognized  right  to  unoccupied  territory." 
This  does  not  mean  the  establishment  of  a  formal  system 
of  government  as  would  follow  from  formal  occupation ;  it 
rather  means  that  all  other  nations  must  keep  out  of 
another  nation's  sphere  of  influence,  leaving  that  nation  to 
exercise  such  control  as  it  desires  so  long  as  law  and  order 
are  maintained.  By  act  of  this  Conference  the  nation 
occupying  new  territory  must  give  notice  to  all  other 
colonizing  powers. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  was  not  only  to 
agree  'upon  some  method  to  limit  the  greed  for  territory, 
but  also  to  prevent  commercial  and  industrial  monopoly  in 
certain  regions  which,  if  kept  'open,  would  benefit  the 
world,  hence  an  "open  door"  policy  was  agreed  upon  whereby 
freedom  of  commerce  was  guaranteed  in  the  whole  Kongo 
basin.  This  agreement  as  to  the  Kongo  basin  expresses 
the  tendency  of  the  times  and  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
the  old-time  selfish  commercial  monopoly  of  nations. 

As  a  result  of  international  agreements,  Africa  has  been 
peacefully  divided  among  colonizing  nations.  Limits  of 
territory  have  been  agreed  upon  and  the  rights  of  one 
nation  have  not  been  seriously  encroached  upon  by  another. 
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Instead  of  a  series  of  intercolonial  wars  as  in  the  colonizing 
of  North  America,  there  has  been  a  series  of  international 
treaties. 

In  Asia,  there  are  also  important  spheres  of  influence, 
though  the  powers  exercised  are  not  so  expressly  defined 
as  in  Africa.  Conditions  are  different.  Africa  is  a  new 
land  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  an  uncivilized  popula- 
tion. Asia  is  the  home  of  an  old  civilization ;  here  the 
European  hold  rests  more  upon  the  weakness  of  the  old 
civilization  and  its  inability,  unaided,  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions into  which  the  world-wide  commercial  activity  of  the 
twentieth  century  forces  it.  Sometimes  the  geographical 
situation  is  such  that  colonial  powers  establish  a  sphere  of 
influence  to  protect  their  colonial  interests  in  adjoining 
territory. 

The  Colonial  Protectorate,  as  the  sphere  of  influence,  has  been 
a  prominent  factor  in  modern  colonization.  Reinsch  defines 
this  form  of  indirect  administration  as  f ollows : V"The  in- 
ternational conception  presupposes  two  separate  States,  the 
weaker  of  which  places  itself,  by  treaty,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  stronger,  retaining  its  internal  autonomy,  but 
permitting  the  protecting  state  to  exert  a  guiding  influence 
in  its  foreign  affairs.  The  relations  which  are  established 
between  the  two  states  are  purely  personal  in  nature,  and 
the  protecting  power  does  not  exercise  any  degree  of  direct 
territorial  sovereignty."/  While  retaining  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  this  international  conception  of  a  protectorate, 
in  practice,  colonial  politics  has  developed,  to  suit  its  uses, 
a  new  controlling  institution  quite  flexible  in  character. 

A  common  procedure  is  that  the  sphere  of  influence, 
which  is  negative,  gradually  changes  into  the  positive  con- 
trol of  the  protectorate.  Like  the  sphere  of  influence,  the 
colonial  protectorate  varies  in  policy,  differing  in  each 
colony.  It  is  flexible,  and  so  may  be  made-  to  fit  the  region 
governed,  to  change  constantly  to  meet  changing  conditions, 
but  certain  features  may  be  found  wherever  the  colonial 
protectorate  exists.  These  are  summarized  by  Reinsch  3  as 
follows :  "  (1)  That  native  authorities  continue  to  reign  and 


3  Reinsch :  "Colonial  Government.' 
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that  the  local  institutions  and  customs  shall  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  (2)  That  the  protected  state  has  political 
relations  with  the  protecting  power  only  and  that  it  relin- 
quishes the  right  of  declaring  war.  (3)  That  it  admits  a 
political  resident  as  representative  of  the  protecting  power 
and  thus  enables  the  latter  to  exercise  a  personal  influence 
upon  the  government  of  the  protected  state.  (4)  That 
while,  as  a  rule,  native  laws  and  customs  are  permitted  to 
continue  in  force,  they  shall  yield  when  imperial  interests 
absolutely  demand." 

Protectorates,  like  spheres  of  influence,  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  Africa  and  Asia.  Much  of  central  and  south 
central  Africa  has  passed  under  the  control  of  European 
nations  through  protectorate  treaties  made  with  the  chiefs 
of  barbarian  tribes.  These  protectorates  were  temporary 
and  soon  merged  into  possession  and  annexation.  English 
administration  in  India  has  been  a  series  of  various  forms  of 
colonial  protectorates.  History  offers  no  more  interesting 
experiments  in  this  form  of  government  than  that  of  Brit- 
ish Rule  in  India.  In  Egypt,  England's  control  is  in  reality 
a  protectorate,  though  it  has  never  been  proclaimed.  But 
the  civilized  world  looks  tp  Great  Britain  as  a  protecting 
power  over  Egypt,  and  holds  that  nation  responsible  for 
the  peace  and  development  of  the  country.  This  well  illus- 
trates the  elasticity  of  the  interpretation  of  this  form  of 
indirect  administration  at  the  present  time. 

Still  another  form  of  this  control  is  the  frontier  or  com- 
munication protectorate.  Here  again,  England  has  made 
a  wide  use  of  this  control.  In  the  countries  bordering  on 
India  or  regions  controlling  the  route  to  India,  as  Af- 
ghanistan, Sokotra,  and  Aden,  England  has  established 
protectorates  on  the  claim  of  protecting  her  possessions  in 
India.  In  these  colonies  the  treaty  stipulations  leave  the 
country  with  little  interference  from  England.  This  power 
simply  wants  to  be  ready  to  ward  off  attacks  or  encroach- 
ments on  her  territory  by  establishing  a  line  of  outposts. 
This  form  of  protectorate  but  further  illustrates  the  very 
broad  interpretation  that  is  given  this  form  of  colonial 
government.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  study  of  the  colonies 
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of  the  different  nations,  all  European  powers  make  use  of 
this  form,  but  none  so  extensively  as  England. 

Statesmen  at  the  present  time  recognize  that  the  colonial 
protectorate  has,  from  the  viewpoint  of  international  poli- 
tics, the  advantage  of  permitting  a  nation  from  small  be- 
ginnings to  gradually  increase  its  influence  until  control 
by  direct  administration  is  established.  This  will  have 
been  done  without  arousing  opposition  from  other  powers 
and  thus  a  peaceable  occupation  is  accomplished.  This  is 
recognized  as  more  agreeable,  at  least,  than  a  forcible  taking 
control  of  territory. 

A__Chartered  Company  is  an  incorporated  body  receiving 
through  a  written  instrument,  called  a  charter,  granted  by 
the  sovereign  power  of  a  nation,  certain  rights,  privileges, 
and  powers  in  a  certain  defined  territory.  To-day,  these 
rights  and  privileges  are  chiefly  commercial  and  industrial. 
The  powers  given  by  the  charter  are  the  control  of  the 
natives  in  the  territory  specified,  the  authority  to  make 
such  laws  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  preserve  order,, 
and  to  permit  the  exploitation  of  the  territory  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company  and  indirectly  for  the  world  and  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory. 

DIRECT  ADMINISTRATION  is  where  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration, the  appointment  of  officials,  and  the  power  to  con- 
trol or  originate  legislation  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  home 
government.  Accepting  Reinsch's  classification,  all  such 
colonies  are  crown  colonies. 

Crown  Colonies  may  be  defined,  then,  as  dependencies  gov- 
erned directly  by  the  central  government.  This  govern- 
ment may  be  modified  to  suit  conditions.  Military  colonies, 
as  Gibraltar,  are  governed  in  every  detail  by  the  British 
Government.  Hongkong  has  an  appointive  council.  Cochin 
China  has  a  council,  part  of  the  members  being  elected, 
part  appointed.  Jamaica  has  an  elective  council.  Thus,  it 
is  seen,  that  administration  of  crown  colonies  by  all  nations 
varies  as  to  the  colony  and  changes  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions in  the  colony. 

In  the  colonies  of  direct  administration,  the  governor  is 
the  principal  official.  In  him  all  responsibility  and  govern- 
mental power  are  concentrated.  He  is  responsible  to  the 
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home  government  as  its  representative,  and  is  responsible 
to  the  colony  as  having  its  interests  in  charge.  In  almost 
all  crown  colonies,  the  governor  is  assisted  by  an  executive 
council.  The  character,  personnel,  and  manner  of  selecting 
this  council  varies  in  different  colonies.  Probably  in  no 
two  colonies  would  the  councils  be  alike  in  all  points. 

The  colonies  governed  by  direct  administration  are 
nearly  all  in  the  tropics.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
colonial  protectorate  is  not  a  better  form  of  government 
for  colonies  in  this  region  has  been  widely  discussed  by 
colonial  administrators  and  writers  on  colonial  adminis- 
tration. 

They  seem  to  be  of  one  opinion  that  the  representative 
councils  in  the  crown  colonies  have  not  been  wholly  satis- 
factory to  either  the  native  or  the  colonist.  Unfortunately 
the  colonist  is  not  always  entirely  unselfish  or  altruistic  in 
his  motives.  The  native  has  had  little  or  no  training  in  the 
responsibility  of  representative  government  such  as  comes 
from  experience  in  local  representative  institutions  in  small 
communities.  He  has  never  learned  to  consider  the  good 
of  the  whole  rather  than  of  the  few,  and  that  in  government 
the  present  good  must  often  be  sacrificed  to  the  ultimate 
good.  Hence  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of  motives  and 
a  lack  of  harmony  in  the  councils  and  the  real  needs  of  the 
colony  do  not  always  receive  due  consideration. 

Under  a  protectorate,  it  is  argued  that,  as  the  native 
institutions  of  government  need  not  be  uselessly  interfered 
with,  the  opportunities  for  training  in  government  are  better 
than  under  the  system  of  representative  councils.  For  it 
is  coming  to  be  realized  that  no  unmodified  institution  of 
government  can  be  transplanted  into  a  region  with  entirely 
different  geographical  conditions  and  with  a  different  race. 
The  essentials  of  a  government  institution  can  be  estab- 
lished in  time,  but  it  must  be  through  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion. The  native  institutions  of  the  people  must  gradually 
evolve  into  other  better  forms.  The  people  must  be  trained 
and  educated  to  live  under  and  to  carry  on  the  government 
under  these  institutions.  The  method  must  be  induction. 
The  people  must  go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from 
the  particular  to  the  general. 
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Representative  government  as  found  in  the  temperate 
regions  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  evolution.  In  the 
tropics  the  process  must  be  the  same;  but  with  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  temperate  zones  as  models  and  with  the 
guidance  and  aid  of  the  people  from  these  zones,  the  time 
may  be  reckoned  in  decades  instead  of  centuries. 

That,  in  the  essentials,  representative  government  will 
one  day  be  the  government  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth, 
all  who  have  vision  fully  believe.  But  the  people  must  be 
prepared  and  trained  for  it  or  they  will  become  the  tools 
of  trickery  and  the  institutions  of  government  be  used  for 
gross  abuse  of  the  rights  which  they  should  guard. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines  is  based  upon  this  principle  of  evolution.  That 
the  people  of  the  Islands  might  be  trained  in  representative 
government  and  educated  to  meet  and  appreciate  its  respon- 
sibilities, local  autonomy  was  granted  and  the  Assembly 
established.  But  to  safeguard  the  colony  as  a  whole  during 
this  period  of  development  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  government  institutions  are  under  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  was  recognized 
by  the  United  States  that  the  Philippines  had  been  under 
the  control  of  a  western  nation  for  three  and  one-half 
centuries  and  were  not  unfamiliar  with  representative  insti- 
tutions. Because  of  this,  government  institutions  of  a  more 
advanced  stage  were  introduced  than  could  otherwise  have 
been/ 

SELF-GOVERNING  COLONIES. — The  form  of  government  of 
self-governing  colonies  or  colonies  with  responsible  govern- 
ment is  obvious  from  the  name.  It  is  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  colonists  have  an  almost  independent  political 
life,  where  they  are  held  responsible  for  maintenance  of 
the  government.  Lord  Durham,  one  of  the  first  advocates 
of  self-government,  in  colonies,  says  in  his  "Report  on  the 
Affairs  of  British  America"  (1839)  :  "The  responsibility  to 
the  colonial  legislature  of  all  the  officers  of  the  government, 
except  the  governor  and  his  secretary,  should  be  secured 
by  every  means  known  to  the  British  constitution.  The 
governor,  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  should  be 
instructed  that  he  must  carry  on  his  government  by  heads 
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of  departments  in  whom  the  colonial  legislature  shall  repose 
confidence;  and  that  he  must  look  for  no  support  from 
home  in  any  contest  with  the  legislature  except  in  points 
involving  strictly  Imperial  interests." 

Since  the  time  of  Lord  Durham's  report,  the  three  large 
settlement  colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  become  self- 
governing.  The  evolution  into  their  present  form,  which 
closely  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  logical. 
The  colonists  are  English,  they  have  taken  with  them  to 
the  new  lands  the  English  language,  literature,  religion, 
customs,  traditions,  and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  English 
government.  Some  writers  assert,  however,  that  these 
colonies  have  not  imitated  the  home  country  in  their  political 
institutions,  but  rather  have  led  in  the  development  of  the 
more  liberal  ideas  in  England. 

"The  internal  affairs  and  in  fact  almost  all  the  inner 
polity  of  the  commonwealths  are  left  free  from  interference 
by  the  mother  country."  The  public  lands  of  each  colony 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  colonists  to  administer  as  they 
choose ;  they  control  their  own  tariff  policies  and  make  their 
own  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  "The  general 
relations  with  all  the  outside  world  are  maintained  by  the 
home  country  though  the  colonies  are  usually  consulted 
where  their  interests  are  concerned."4 

The  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  is  the 
representative  of  the  Crown,  and  as  such  is  held  responsible 
by  his  sovereign.  He  has  the  veto  power  when  any  act 
of  colonial  legislation  "is  incompatible  with  the  undisputed 
interests  of  the  empire  as  a  whole  or  with  the  continued 
allegiance  of  the  colony."  Of  course,  the  Crown  retains 
the  right  of  veto,  though  this  right  has  seldom  been  used. 

INSTITUTIONS   OF   COLONIAL  ADMINISTRATION   IN 
THE  HOME  COUNTRY. 

Thus  far,  only  government  as  located  in  the  colonies  has 
been  considered,  but  there  must  be  organized  institutions 
of  colonial  administration  in  the  home  country  as  well. 
These  institutions  vary  in  the  Different  countries  according 

4  Quotations  in  this  paragraph  are  from  Reinsch :  "Colonial  Gov- 
ernment." 
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to  the  colonial  policy  of  the  country.  In  general,  however, 
there  is  this  resemblance  that  each  nation  has  a  separate 
colonial  department.  France  has  a  "Ministry  of  Colonies,"  a 
complex  institution.  Holland  has  a  separate  Colonial  Office. 
Germany  has  a  Colonial  Division  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
"The  Colonial  Office  of  Great  Britain  was  reorganized  in 
1907.  This  reorganization  divided  the  Colonial  Office  into 
three  branches,  the  first  of  which,  called  the  Dominions 
Department,  will  deal  with  business  connected  with  the 
self-governing  colonies  and  will  be  linked  with  the  sec- 
retariate of  the  Imperial  Conference.  The  second  depart- 
ment called  the  Colonial,  or  Crown  Colonies  Department, 
will  deal  with  the  administrative  and  political  work  of  the 
crown  colonies  and  protectorates.  The  third,  or  General 
Department,  which  is  also  a  legal  department,  will  deal 
with  matters  common  to  all  crown  colonies,  such  as  cur- 
rency, banking,  posts  and  telegraph,  education,  etc/'5  A 
special  secretary  has  control  of  the  colonial  affairs  of  the 
Government  of  India.  The  United  States  has  no  colonial 
department,  its  colonies  are  administered  under  different 
Departments  of  the  Cabinet.  There  is  a  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  appointment  of  the  governor  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, and,  in  some  cases,  part  of  the  lawmaking  bodies 
is  another  way  in  which  the  government  of  the  colonies 
originates  in  the  home  country.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  much  in  the  way  of  detailed 
legislation  for  the  colonies  in  the  lawmaking  body  of  the 
ruling  power.  It  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  to  leave 
legislation  on  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  local  conditions 
of  the  colonies  to  the  representatives  of  the  government 
who  are  familiar  with  the  needs  and  local  conditions,  and 
are  able  to  frame  laws  suitable  to  these  conditions,  while 
the  home  legislature  retains  only  the  right  of  shaping  the 
general  policy  as  to  the  form  of  government  and  the  rela- 
tions, fiscal  and  otherwise,  of  the  colony  with  the  home 
government. 

5  "Statesman's  Year-Book"   (1910). 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  NECESSARY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
COLONIZATION. 


With  the  passing  of  the  old  idea  that  a  colony  was  to  be 
considered  only  as  a  source  of  direct  profit  to  the  sovereign 
power,  and  the  adopting  of  the  modern  idea  of  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  ruling  power  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
in  the  colony,  both  native  and  colonist,  and  a  realization  of 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  relation  of  the  colony  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  there  have  been  certain  principles 
evolved  which  are  accepted  as  necessary  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  successful  colonies.  Alleyne  Ireland  (1899) 
states  that  this  idea  does  not  date  back  more  than  fifteen 
years.  Morris  says:  "To  render  any  effort  or  system  of 
colonization  successful,  certain  well-defined  conditions  must 
exist,  not  only  in  the  land  to  be  colonized,  but  likewise  in 
the  parent  state.  If,  on  the  other  .hand,  these  requirements 
are  lacking,  the  attempt  to  maintain  tranquil,  harmonious, 
and  satisfactory  relations  between  the  metropolis  and  its 
dependencies  must  prove  futile."  The  requirements  given 
in  this  chapter  are  a  summing  up  of  this  author's  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COLONIZING  STATE.— The  First  Require- 
ment of  the  mother  country  is  that  of  strength.  She  must 
be  a  nation  of  power,  and  "possess  a  well-developed  social 
organization,  and  the  men  of  the  country  should  be  men  of 
intellect  and  education." 

The  Second  Requirement  is  density  of  population  and  an 
individual  discontent  caused  by  surplus  of  labor,  excessive 
competition  in  industrial  fields,  and  a  feeling  that  a  better 
opportunity  is  offered  in  the  colony. 
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The  Third  Requirement  is  wealth.  A  poor  nation  cannot 
afford  to  have  colonies,  as  a  great  expense  is  involved  in 
protecting  them,  and  also  money  is  needed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  and  in  making  internal 
improvements. 

A  Fourth  Requirement  is,  that  the  situation  of  trade  be  such 
as  to  demand  new  markets  for  the  productions  of  the  home 
country.  There  must  be  more  produced  in  the  colonizing 
country  than  is  consumed.  The  colony  must  be  made  a 
market  for  the  surplus  manufactures.  There  must,  also, 
be  the  condition  that  the  colonizing  power  does  not  produce 
enough  products  of  the  soil  to  satisfy  the  demand  in  the 
home  country  for  food  products  and  for  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing,  thus  requiring  from  the  colonies  their  sur- 
plus agricultural  and  natural  food  products. 

The  Fifth  Requirement  is,  that  the  nation  must  be  able  and 
prepared  to  defend  and  protect  the  colony  from  attack  from 
without  and  to  preserve  peace  within. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COLONY.— The  People  should  be,  as  a 
race,  ignorant  of  regular  labor,  untrained  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  inexperienced  in  manufacturing,  in  commerce,  and 
in  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  They  should  have  little 
applied  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  and  of  the  preservation 
of  health.  The  native  method  of  government  should  be 
crude,  imperfect,  and  administered  without  firmness. 

The  Soil  of  the  region  must  be  new,  natural  resources  good, 
and  manufactories  few.  The  colony  will  thus  consume 
manufactured  products  from  the  mother  country  and  pro- 
duce for  her  raw  materials. 

Capital  Should  be  Lacking. — The  colony  should  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  investment  of  surplus  capital  from  the 
mother  country.  There  must  be  no  competition  between 
the  colony  and  the  ruling  power,  one  supplies  to  the  other 
what  it  lacks,  the  colony  produces  the  required  commodities, 
and  the  home  country  supplies  the  needed  money.  -"They 
must  be  capable  of  providing  for  each  other's  needs,  ma- 
terial, moral  and  intellectual." 

THE  COLONIST,  that  is,  the  emigrant  from  the  mother 
country,  must  fulfill  certain  conditions.  He  should  be  of 
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the  middle  class.  A  man  who  has  known  only  poverty  and 
its  environments  or  a  man  bred  to  a  life  of  ease,  is  not 
the  best  kind  of  material  for  a  colonist.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  best  characteristics  which  a  colonist  can 
possess,  are  permanence,  pluck,  thrift,  and  industry.  These, 
the  men  of  the  middle  class  are  most  apt  to  have. 

The  administration  of  the  government  by  the  colonist 
should  be  honest,  just,  and  moderate;  wealth  for  the  home 
coffers  should  not  be  the  sole  aim  of  the  colonial  official. 


With  all  these  requirements  and  necessary  conditions  there 
must  be  patience  in  awaiting  results.  The  great  number 
of  colonial  failures  have  been  due  to  haste  and  imprudence ; 
time  is  the  sole  medium  of  knowledge.  A  colony  is  not 
born  nor  developed  in  a  day;  before  a  fair  estimate  can 
be  made  of  its  value  a  considerable  period  must  elapse. 
Bacon  has  said  that  at  least  thirty  years  must  pass  before 
judgment  be  given. 


EARLIEST  COLONIZATION. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EARLIEST  COLONIZATION. 


BEGINNINGS, — A  simple  primitive  colonization  can  be 
found  in  the  earliest  periods  of  recorded  history.  This 
would  be  the  natural  result  or  accompaniment  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  mankind.  Local  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts led  to  the  desire  for  a  wider  market,  this  to  a  means 
of  transportation;  then  followed  trading  posts,  which  soon 
became  more  or  less  permanent,  and  demanded  protection 
from  the  home  land.  In  this  way  colonization  began. 

EGYPT. — The  history  of  Egypt,  so  far  as  the  records  show, 
gives  no  definite  account  of  any  colonies,  but  the  Egyptians 
were  a  trading  people,  and  as  such,  must  have  had  trading 
stations.  The  strongest  bond,  then,  between  Egypt  and 
her  colonies  was  that  of  trade. 

ASSYRIA. — The  nations  which  rose  in  succession  in  the 
historic  area  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had 
colonies.  Their  policies  were  quite  similar,  the  military 
idea  and  the  commercial  idea  being  dominant. 

Assyria,  the  first  nation  to  rise  into  prominence  in  this 
valley,  often  transplanted  a  conquered  people  to  another 
region,  bringing  to  this  vacated  territory  another  conquered 
people.  This  was  done  to  weaken  the  vanquished  people 
and  thus  render  them  more  easily  controlled.  Sometimes 
one  province  was  made  subordinate  to  another.  All  had  to 
pay  tribute  and  render  homage  to  Assyria,  and  military 
service  was  obligatory.  The  bonds  of  the  government  to 
the  central  government  were  very  loose. 

THE  MEDES  followed  the  same  policy  as  the  Assyrians, 
depending  on  military  power  for  government  and  leaving 
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the  distant  frontier  dependencies  to  the  control  of  the  prov- 
inces lying  between  them  and  the  metropolis,  thereby  creat- 
ing national  weakness,  rather  than  strength. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHAIDEA  had  one  requirement  of  a 
colonizing  power  in  that  it  was  a  producer  in  greater 
quantities  than  was  necessary  for  home  consumption.  It 
was  rich  in  all  agricultural  products,  especially  grain,  and 
was  a  commercial  nation.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of 
Babylon  as  a  "city  of  merchants/'  and  the  land  of  Chaldea 
as  a  "land  of  traffic."  The  Chaldeans  were  known  as  a 
trading,  farming,  seafaring  people.  Grote  tells  that,  "Ne- 
buchadnezzar also  constructed  the  seaport  Teredon  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  excavated  a  ship  canal  four 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  joined  it  with  Babylon."  All 
this  shows  Chaldea's  necessity  for  colonies,  or  rather 
possessions.  Chaldea's  policy  in  dealing  with  her  colonies 
was  quite  similar  to  that  of  Assyria.  The  more  remote 
provinces  were  made  subordinate  to  those  nearer  the  central 
government.  Native  princes  were  often  retained  on  the 
thrones;  tribute  and  military  service  were  demanded;  the 
colonies  were  drained  of  wealth  and  treasure  which  were 
used  on  the  public  buildings  and  in  other  improvements  in 
the  home  country.  No  money  was  spent  in  improving  the 
colonies  industrially  or  commercially.  Chaldea  did  good 
service  in  spreading  the  civilization  of  the  times,  but  the 
underlying  principles  of  her  colonization  system  were  wrong, 
and  as  centuries  have  gone  on  nations  have  learned  to  avoid 
them. 

THE  PERSIANS  had  a  strong  aversion  to  trade  and  com- 
merce. Shops  were  not  permitted  to  be  in  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  cities,  but  were  relegated  to  out-of-the- 
way  places.  The  Persians  said  that  the  deceit  required,  or 
at  least  practiced,  in  trade  was  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  religion,  hence  their  aversion.  The  outlying  possessions 
of  Persia  were  secured  and  held  entirely  by  the  power  of 
the  sword.  It  follows  that  there  could  be  no  development 
of  an  enduring  colonial  system  as  no  effort  was  made  by 
Persia  to  improve  or  develop  the  colonies,  and  there  existed 
no  mutual  industrial  need  between  the  dependencies  and 
the  home  country. 
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None  of  these  five  nations  were  true  colonizers.  The 
record  of  their  efforts  in  this  direction  is  of  interest  and  is 
of  value  because  of  the  lessons  learned.  Their  methods 
teach  that  military  power  alone  will  not  successfully  control 
dependencies.  Colonies  cannot  be  subordinated  to  other 
colonies;  colonies  cannot  be  drained  of  their  wealth  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  colonizing  power  and  left  with  no 
means  for  internal  improvement  and  development. 

PHOENICIA. — The  colonies  established  by  Egypt  and  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  really  belong 
to  one  epoch;  their  characteristics  are  very  much  alike. 
True  colonization,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  colonial  enterprises  of  another  nation 
contemporary  with  these,  Phoenicia. 

Necessity  for  Colonies. — Two  of  the  necessary  conditions  for 
a  successful  colonizing  power,  that  of  density  of  population 
and  overproduction  of  manufactured  commodities  existed 
in  this  kingdom,  which  occupied  a  little  strip  of  territory 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  area  of  the  king- 
dom was  small,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  always 
characterized  it  attracted  a  large  immigration,  which  so 
augmented  the  natural  increase  of  population  that  in  time 
the  country  could  not  produce  a  sufficient  food  supply.  The 
near-by  islands  were  early  settled  by  emigrants.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  country  made  the  Phoenicians  sailors  and  traders, 
so  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  problem  of 
overpopulation  should  be  solved  by  transporting  companies 
of  emigrants  to  distant  regions.  As  the  Phoenicians  were 
a  great  manufacturing  people,  these  new  settlements  were 
made  markets  for  their  manufactures  and  sources  of  supply 
for  the  required  raw  materials. 

Conditions  in  the  Nation  that  Promoted  Colonization. — The  Phoe- 
nicians were  the  greatest  navigators  of  their  age.  Not  only 
did  the  harbors  of  the  Mediterranean  know  their  ships,  but 
having  found  favor  with  the  gods  they  sailed  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  and  explored  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  France,  and,  tradition  says,  Britain  and  as  far 
south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Whether  the  legendary 
tales  of  these  far-off  places  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
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the  Phoenicians  were  much  more  adventurous  in  extending 
their  explorations  than  their  rivals  on  the  sea  and  in  colo- 
nization. 

Not  only  to  the  westward  did  they  turn  their  attention, 
but  also  to  the  east.  They  knew  or  surmised  that  the  Red 
Sea  could  be  used  as  a  route  to  India.  King  Solomon, 
whom  they  had  aided  in  carrying  out  his  building  enter- 
prises, granted  them  permission  to  build  vessels  at  a  port 
on  the  Red  Sea.  This  fleet  made  a  three  years'  voyage  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  .and  returned  with  a  big  cargo  of  Indian 
products.  From  this  time,  a  steady  trade  with  the  East 
was  maintained  and  the  cities  .of  Phoenicia  were  the  dis- 
tributing points.  "She  is  the  mart  of  nations"  was  said 
of  her  by  contemporaries. 

Phoenicia  was  a  manufacturing  nation.  Being  workers 
of  metals,  the  mines  discovered  by  them  in  Spain  were 
developed  and  became  rich  sources  of  mineral  supply. 
Weavers  of  fine  textiles,  and  experts  in  the  art  of  making 
rare  dyes,  their  colonies  became  an  exhaustless  source  of 
raw  materials  for  the  industry  of  cloth  making. 

Besides  these  leading  industries  and  many  lesser  arts  and 
manufactures  the  principal  distributing  centers  for  foreign 
goods  were  in  Phoenicia,  so  it  is  readily  understood,  that  it 
could  be  said  of  Tyre  that  it  was  "the  crowning  city  whose 
merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honorable 
of  the  earth,"  and  that  they  were  the  "merchants  of  the 
people  of  many  isles,"  and  that  "Syria  was  thy  merchant 
by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy  making." 
The  Phoenicians  were,  without  question,  the  foremost  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  people  of  their  day,  besides  being 
the  people  of  the  widest  geographical  knowledge.  Conse- 
quently, they  were  logical  colonizers. 

The  Phoenician  colonies  were  numerous.  They  were  on 
all  the  islands  of  any  size  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  in  Cadiz  and  in  other  places  in  Spain, 
and  possibly  there  were  Phoenician  trading  posts  in  southern 
Britain.  The  Phoenicians,  were  the  first  race  in  antiquity, 
who  by  peaceful  means  attained  a  world-wide  supremacy, 
and  the  world  was  taught  its  first  lesson  by  them  in  the 
theory  of  colonization. 
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Policy. — The  policy  pursued  toward  the  colonies  by  the 
Phoenicians  was,  that  the  colonies  were  for  trade  and  not 
to  extend  territory;  they  were  left  practically  independent 
from  control.  The  Phoenicians  were  not  in  any  sense 
fighters  or  conquerors,  and  as  the  colonies  were  the  sources 
of  food  supply  for  the  home  country,  the  colonists  were 
engaged  in  farming  as  well  as  in  mining  and  other  industrial 
pursuits  and  paid  little  attention  to  anything  else.  Peace 
as  a  usual  thing  prevailed. 

The  weakness  in  this  policy  was  that  in  government  the 
bond  of  trade  only  is  not  strong  enough  for  permanence, 
hence  just  as  soon  as  the  colonies  grew  to  be  centers  of 
trade,  Phoenicia  lost  the  local  trade  which  she  could  com- 
mand, and  year  by  year  became  weaker  until  at  last  her 
greatness  was  gone  and  the  nation  became  the  victim  of 
a  stronger  power. 

The  policy  of  Phoenicia  toward  the  world  was  one  of 
selfish  monopoly;  her  mariners  were  instructed  to  keep 
everything  pertaining  to  their  routes,  their  discoveries,  and 
sources  of  articles  of  trade  secret,  if  possible.  Not  only 
were  these  kept  hidden,  but  their  geographical  knowledge 
and  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  were  never  given 
to  the  world.  Had  they  done  so,  it  is  said  that  the  progress 
in  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  geography  might  have 
been  advanced  by  two  thousand  years. 

Influence. — The  permanent  work  which  the  Phoenicians 
did  as  a  colonizing  power  was  to  carry  their  civilization 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  known  world.  Where  the 
raw  materials  were  to  be  found,  as  in  Spain,  they  taught 
the  arts  of  weaving  and  working  in  metals,  and  so  spread 
the  industrial  arts.  With  the  exception  of  their  greatest 
gift  to  the  world,  the  alphabet,  the  civilizing  influence  of 
the  Phoenicians  was  material. 

CARTHAGE. — The  Phoenician  colony  which  rose  to  greatest 
prominence  was  Carthage.  In  this  case  the  colony  became 
more  powerful  than  the  parent  state  ever  was,  even  in 
the  zenith  of  its  greatness.  In  the  history  of  colonization 
Carthage  may  be  considered  as  a  successor  to  Phoenicia. 
Situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  the 
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geographical  location  of  Carthage  was  in  every  way  favor- 
able to  commercial  prosperity.  From  the  sixth  century  to 
the  third  century,  B.C.,  Carthage  was  the  greatest  com- 
mercial and  colonizing  nation  of  the  world.  Her  expan- 
sion was  gradual;  beginning  with  the  subjugation  of  ad- 
joining territory  on  the  mainland,  she  next  spread  to  those 
near-by  islands  which  were  easy  to  defend. 

That  her  strength  lay  in  colonial  possessions,  Carthage 
seems  early  to  have  understood.  The  locations  of  her  col- 
onies were  selected  with  the  idea  of  adding  to  national 
glory  and  power  as  well  as  for  their  commercial  advantages. 
These  colonies  were  settlement  colonies,  not  mere  trading 
posts. 

Carthage  first  put  into  practice  the  idea  of  conquest  in 
connection  with  the  founding  of  colonies.  Unlike  Phoe- 
nicia, this  power  subdued  the  people  where  she  founded 
her  establishments,  and  to  the  Phoenician  characteristics  of 
merchant  and  sailor,  added  those  of  fighter  and  conqueror. 

Location  of  Colonies. — Carthage  founded  colonies  in  Sar- , 
dinia,  Corsica,  Balearic  Isles,  Malta,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  on/ 
the  African  coast  as  far  south  as  Senegambia.     At  the 
time  of  her  greatest  expansion  she  had  as  colonial  posses- 
sions three  hundred  cities  in  Africa,  extensive  areas  in 
Spain,  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ruled 
two  thousand  miles  of  coast  washed  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic. 

Policy. — The  greatness  of  Carthage  depended  wholly  on 
her  possessions.  She  relied  on  them  for  food  and  for  rev- 
enue. She  was  not  a  manufacturing  nation,  but  was  a 
distributing  center  for  the  products  of  the  world.  Her 
location  was  favorable  for  this,  thus  she  in  turn,  as  Phoe- 
nicia had  been,  became  the  "mart  of  nations."  As  her 
possessions  spread  farther  from  the  central  power,  and 
competitors  came  into  the  field,  defense  on  more  rigid  lines 
became  necessary  and  a  decisive  policy  was  adopted.  Car- 
thage defended  her  possessions  by  the  strictest  of  monopoly 
rules,  as  well  as  with  her  army  and  navy.  The  most  arbi- 
trary laws  were  passed.  With  a  few  exceptions,  foreign 
ships  were  prohibited  going  into  the  harbor  of  Carthage 
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or  the  ports  of  the  colonies.  Carthaginians  were  forbidden 
to  carry  colonial  goods  elsewhere  than  to  Carthage.  These 
laws  would  compel  nations  desiring  the  products  of  her 
colonies  or  foreign  commodities  to  buy  them  in  Carthage, 
where,  undoubtedly,  heavy  export  duties  were  levied  on 
what  was  sold  to  foreigners.  To  maintain  this  monopoly 
required  a  large  navy  as  well  as  army,  the  support  of 
which  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  enormous  revenues. 
This  was  a  short-sighted  policy,  but  it  has  taken  centuries 
for  nations  to  appreciate  that  it  is.  The  colonies  remained 
loyal,  as  the  supremacy  of  Carthage  was  a  necessity  for 
their  very  existence,  and  the  metropolis  was  their  market 
as  well  as  their  protection.  The  colonists  were  also  bound 
to  the  mother  city  by  ties  of  race  and  custom.  The  rest- 
lessness of  the  colonists  which  came  in  later  days  was  the 
result  of  the  unjust  taxes. 

Government. — In  controlling  the  colonies,  Carthage  made 
two  classes.  Those  near  the  metropolis  were  directly  trib- 
utary to  the  metropolis  and  were  heavily  taxed;  the  more 
distant  colonies  were  also  directly  controlled  by  the  mother 
city,  but  more  as  trading  posts.  All  were  under  military 
commanders.  The  official  who  could  collect  the  largest 
tribute  stood  the  best  with  the  mother  city.  The  effect  on 
the  colonies  of  this  kind  of  control  is  obvious.  Carthage 
was  the  commercial  power  of  her  time  but  she  was  also  a 
military  power.  With  her  merchant  vessels  went  her  war 
galleys,  and  with  her  caravan  marched  her  army,  but  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  hired  mercenaries,  hence  there  was  no 
patriotism  in  her  defense. 

Causes  of  Downfall. — The  extent  of  the  colonial  empire  of 
Carthage  was  so  great,  that  to  defend  it  the  treasury  was 
drained  and  the  levying  of  enormous  taxes  on  the  mother 
city  as  well  as  in  the  colonies  was  made  necessary.  Dis- 
content, rebellion,  a  falling  off  of  the  mercenaries  in  the 
army  and  navy  so  weakened  the  metropolis  that  she  could 
not  withstand  the  powerful  rivals  which  had  arisen.  Had 
she  adhered  to  the  motto  of  one  of  her  founders,  "attempt 
not  to  acquire  that  which  may  not  be  retained,"  the  great- 
ness of  Carthage  would  have  been  of  much  longer  duration. 
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She  fell  a  victim  to  her  own  ambition,  her  own  greed  for 
wealth,  territory,  and  glory.  This  is  one  of  the  lessons 
which  her  colonial  history  teaches  to  modern  nations. 

GREECE. — Some  one  has  said  that,  "when  Greece  was  at 
the  height  of  power  the  Mediterranean  was  a  Greek  lake 
with  a  girdle  of  Greek  colonies  around  it."  The  colonial 
enterprise  of  the  Greeks  led  to  the  establishment  of  colonies 
on  all  the  principal  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  in  Italy.  A  Greek  colony  was  the  beginning 
of  Marseille  in  France,  and  Spain  also  became  the  home  of 
the  colonists  from  classic  Greece,  while  the  more  venture- 
some of  her  navigators  sailed  through  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules and  explored  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Britain,  and 
beyond  to  the  "land  of  Thule,"  a  land  which  has  never  been 
identified  in  modern  times.  Greek  colonization  was  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  Phoenicia  and  Carthage  though 
the  earliest  period  dates  from  1124  B.  C. 

Colonies  a  Necessity. — Greece  established  colonies  because 
they  were  a  necessity  to  her  to  relieve  certain  conditions  .in 
the  country.  The  Greeks  were  never  a  nation  but  a  race; 
there  were  political  feuds,  and  quarreling,  and  revolutions 
within  the  home  borders.  The  people  were  adventurous, 
of  independent  spirit,  possessing  a  great  love  for  freedom. 
These  personal  qualities,  to  which  might  be  added  an  ambi- 
tion to  better  personal  condition,  "to  rise  in  the  world," 
made  the  Greeks  naturally  fitted  to  go  abroad  and  seek  new 
homes.  The  mother  state  encouraged  and  ofttimes  aided 
in  this  emigration,  for  there  was  danger  of  overpopulation 
in  the  limited  land  area  of  Greece.  It  was  early  realized 
that  it  is  easier  to  rule  one  hundred  rich  than  one  poor,  so 
the  state  rid  itself  of  the  poor,  dependent,  undesirable, 
population  by  encouraging  emigration. 

Methods  of  Colonizing. — Like  Phoenicia,  Greece  established  , 
colonies  by  peaceful  methods.  They  were  settlement  colo- 
nies. The  metjiod  usually  pursued  was  that  a  small  band 
of  emigrants  sought  some  place  unoccupied  by  other  colonial 
powers,  and  by  purchase  from  the  natives  or  sometimes 
by  their  charity,  obtained  some  land  and  established  their 
homes.  By  their  natural  ability,  they  soon  became  the 
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dominant  power  in  the  regions  where  they  settled.  As  her 
colonies  grew,  rivalry  with  the  other  powers  arose,  and  in 
the  later  period,  war  was  necessary  to  defend  the  colonies. 
As  a  colonist,  the  adaptability  of  the  Greek  to  his  situation 
was  one  of  his  leading  traits. 

The  stronger  Greek  colonies  became  in  turn  the  founders 
of  other  colonies ;  thus  Miletus  is  said  to  have  founded  three 
hundred  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Government. — The  policy  of  Greece  in  governing  her  colo- 
nies was  to  leave  them  quite  independent  as  to  form  of 
government.  All  forms  of  administration  might  be  found 
in  her  dependencies,  oligarchy,  democracy,  republic,  and 
tyranny.  This  shows  that  there  was  no  special  political 
bond  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country,  yet  there 
were  bonds  which  were  strong  enough  to  keep  a  Greek 
colony  always  a  Greek  colony.  The  racial  bond  was  strong, 
although  the  national  ties  were  weak.  Then  the  Greek 
colonists  took  their  religion  with  them,  literally  taking  the 
fire  of  the  home  altars  to  light  the  fire  on  the  new  altars. 
The  Greek  language  and  literature  became  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  colonies.  There  was  the  bond  of 
commerce,  for  the  Greeks  were  a  trading  people,  although 
not  to  any  extent  a  manufacturing  people  as  were  the 
Phoenicians;  yet,  commercially,  they  were  strong  competi- 
tors on  the  sea  of  the  Carthaginians.  Lastly,  there  were 
the  Olympian  games  which  every  four  years  brought 
together  at  Athens  competitors  for  honors  from,  all  the 
colonies.  This  was  a  strong  influence  in  keeping  the  Greek 
colonists  Greeks  and  in  close  touch  with  tlie  mother  country. 

The  enduring  effect  of  the  Greek  policy  of  colonial  gov- 
ernment, which  must  be  recognized  as  a  most  efficient  force 
in  human  progress,  is  admirably  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Hellenes  followed  no  common  political  aim; 
they  cannot  be  compared  with  Phoenicia  or  Carthage,  their 
provinces  and  towns  were  of  insignificant  extent  but  the 
manner  in  which  these  men,  with  no  extraneous  impulse 
or  example,  ordered  their  public  affairs  deserves  the  most 
attentive  consideration.  Independent  and  self-centered, 
they  created,  in  a  constant  struggle  of  citizen  with  citizen 
and  state  with  state,  the  groundwork  of  those  forms  of 
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government  which  have  been  established  in  the  world  at 
large."  1 

Influence. — In  the  value  to  the  world  and  to  civilization 
the  influence  of  the  colonization  by  Greece  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  Unlike  Phoenicia,  Greece  gave  to  mankind  the 
knowledge  of  geography  and  navigation  which  she  had 
gained.  She  introduced  schools  and  disseminated  over 
remote  barbarian  regions  her  culture,  which  was  at  its 
zenith  at  the  time  of  her  colonial  expansion.  "Without  the 
effects  of  these  widely  scattered  establishments,  mankind 
in  every  sense  would  have  enjoyed  a  deferred  and  only  half- 
formed  civilization." 

Many  of  the  countless  legends  of  Greece  are  connected 
with  or  originated  in  her  colonies.  Among  the  great  names 
of  ancient  Greece  are  many  who  were  colonials  by  birth. 

Causes  of  Downfall. — The  downfall  of  Greece  as  a  colonizing 
power  was  due  to  the  scattering  of  her  resources  and  the 
pursuing  of  the  plan  of  decentralization  rather  than  of  cen- 
tralization. 

ROME. — While  the  greatness  of  Rome  did  not  rest  upon 
her  colonies,  yet  in  the  influence  which  the  Imperial  City 
had  upon  mankind,  her  colonies  and  her  colonial  system 
played  no  small  part.  In  her  policy,  Rome  had  the  advan- 
tage 6*f  the  experience  of  Carthage  and  of  Greece  and  was 
able  to  profit  by  their  weaknesses. 

Greece  and  Rome  Compared. — Rome  differed  from  her  sister 
empire,  Greece,  in  almost  every  line  of  national  activity, 
but  especially  in  the  system  of  colonization.  Greece,  be- 
cause of  her  location  and  the  contour  of  her  coast,  was  a 
sea  power.  Rome,  rising  into  power  after  the  islands 
and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  pretty  well 
colonized,  was  forced  to  become  a  land  power  and  to  expand 
inland. 

Greece  consisted  of  many  parts,  each  with  a  different 
ancestry  and  each  with  a  petty  ruler,  while  Rome  was  a 
unit,  one  city,  one  king.  Not  only  in  government  was  this 
true  but  in  the  realm  of  culture  also.  In  Greece,  her  poets, 
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authors,  orators,  philosophers,  were  to  be  found  in  her  col- 
onies. As  has  been  stated,  many  of  the  great  Greeks  were 
of  colonial  birth.  Not  so  in  Rome,  all  her  sons,  great  in 
letters  or  arts,  dwelt  in  the  city  on  the  shores  of  "Father 
Tiber"  and  most  were  born  there. 

The  Romans  were  essentially  conquerors  of  the  land.  It 
is  said  that  from  the  first  "Rome  was  a  school  of  war, 
a  permanent  establishment  for  conquest."  The  meaning  of 
the  words  used  for  a  colony  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the 
Romans  indicates  somewhat  the  difference  in  their  colonies. 
The  Roman  word  colonia  signifies  a  plantation,  or  a  people 
who  till  the  soil,  while  the  word  used  by  the  Greeks  means 
a  "dweller  apart." 

Periods  of  Colonization. — There  were  two  periods  of  colonial 
enterprise  in  Rome,  the  first  during  the  Republic,  and  even 
before.  In  this  period,  expansion  was  in  the  peninsula. 
In  the  second  period,  during  the  Empire,  the  expansion  was 
in  lands  without  the  peninsula. 

The  method  in  the  first  period  was  to  confiscate  lands  from 
conquered  peoples  and  divide  them  among  the  Romans, 
usually  the  poor,  on  condition,  that  they  would  go  and  live 
on  the  land  and  till  it.  A  decree  of  the  senate  was  necessary 
to  create  a  colony.  The  territory  was  described,  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  colony,  and  even  the  number  of 
colonists,  were  decided  upon  by  the  senate.  Eminent  men 
were  made  colonial  officials.  Artisans,  mechanics,  and  la- 
borers, chosen  by  the  senate  were  in  the  bands  of  colonists. 
This  system  cared  for  the  poor  of  Rome,  as  only  this  class 
could  be  induced,  in  any  numbers,  to  permanently  leave 
the  city.  The  principal  men  of  the  subjugated  peoples  were 
taken  to  Rome  and  given  homes.  In  this  way,  the  penin- 
sula became  Romanized.  In  one  class  of  colonies,  the  mari- 
time, the  colonists  retained  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship, 
but  not  in  the  other  two  classes.  These  colonies,  not  only 
thus  cared  for  the  poor  of  Rome,  but  established  centers 
of  loyal  Romans  who  took  their  language,  laws,  and  customs 
with  them ;  they  formed  reliable  defenders  in  time  of  war, 
and  in  time  of  peace  were  a  source  of  agricultural  supplies 
and  taxes.  About  130  B.C.  Rome  began  to  change  her 
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colonial  policy,  so  this  date  may  be  said  to  mark  the  close 
of  the  first  period.  When  Rome  had  at  last  carried  out 
Cato's  oft-repeated  command  "Carthage  must  be  destroyed/' 
the  increased  territory  and  enormous  debts  and  expendi- 
tures which  she  found  herself  facing,  forced  her  into  the 
change.  The  acquired  territory  was  needed  to  increase  the 
revenue,  and  it  was  not  considered  politic  to  decrease  the 
population  of  Rome  further.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  not 
to  distribute  any  more  lands,  nor  to  create  any  more  settle- 
ments, but  to  use  all  men  and  resources  to  defend  that 
already  possessed. 

With  the  Empire  began  the  second  era,  and  its  effects 
fall  outside  the  peninsula.  One  of  Julius  Cesar's  first  acts 
was  to  give  new  life  to  the  weak  colony  already  established 
on  the  site  of  Carthage  by  sending  out  twenty  thousand 
colonists.  But  most  of  the  colonial  enterprises  of  the 
Emperors  were  of  a  military  character.  The  old  soldiers 
of  the  Empire  must  be  rewarded.  At  first,  they  were  given 
estates  taken  from  the  citizens  of  Italy;  later  they  were 
rewarded  with  lands  taken  in  conquered  territory.  In  this 
way,  Roman  colonies  were  established  throughout  all  the 
the  lands  conquered  by  the  legions  of  Rome.  Not  all  of 
those  receiving  these  gifts  of  conquered  lands  were  old  sol- 
diers, but  the  majority  of  them  were.  These  settlements, 
whether  to  the  west  in  England,  to  the  east  in  Asia,  to  the 
south  in  Africa,  or  north  over  the  Alps,  were  essentially 
Roman  in  every  way — in  law,  in  language,  in  architecture; 
and  all  had  a  great  respect  for  the  metropolis. 

Influence. — The  aim  of  the  Roman  colonizing  policy  was  to 
make  every  colony  a  part  of  the  whole  unit.  The  result 
was,  that  nationality  was  widely  diffused.  In  Britain,  the 
geographical  nomenclature,  the  roads,  and  the  architecture 
of  the  Roman  colonies  withstood  all  the  destroying  powers 
of  the  barbarous  and  semibarbarous  centuries  which  in- 
tervened between  the  time  of  Roman  control  and  the  emer- 
gency of  England  into  the  light  of  civilization.  Spain, 
France,  northern  Africa,  and  many  places  in  central  Europe 
tell  the  same  eloquent  tale  of  the  enduring  quality  of  the 
nationality  established  by  the  colonists  from  Rome. 
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The  culture  of  Rome  was  bequeathed,  in  some  degree, 
through  her  colonies  to  all  European  nations  west  of  the 
Russian  frontier.  Her  commercial  relations  with  her  pos- 
sessions aided  in  this,  for  Rome  needed  her  colonies  even  in 
the  days  of  her  wondrous  splendor.  They  were  her  bases 
of  supply.  "Thus  along  the  routes  leading  to  the  capital 
rolled  the  grain,  the  meat,  the  wine,  the  fruit,  the  vegetables, 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  her  inhabitants;  and  not 
the  less  from  them  were  procured  her  luxuries,  as  well  as 
her  mineral  and  her  metallic  riches."  Rome  was  a  con- 
sumer but  never  a  producer  in  any  sense,  neither  was  she 
a  commercial  nation  in  the  sense  of  being  a  carrier,  a  dis- 
tributor of  products  for  other  people.  Her  trade  consisted, 
in  the  main,  in  supplying  herself,  but  so  great  was  her 
extent  and  her  demands  that  the  commerce  throughout  her 
possessions  was  enormous. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  result  of  Rome's  colonies,  even  though 
she  is  not  considered  as  making  colonizing  her  chief  aim, 
may  be  considered  as  having  accomplished  more  for  human- 
ity than  the  metropolis  itself  did,  though  tjie  city  as  the 
parent  state  must  be  given  the  credit.  The  greatest  and 
most  lasting  achievements  of  Imperial  Rome  was  the  work 
of  her  soldiers,  as  farmers  rather  than  as  fighters;  this 
shows  the  wisdom  of  her  rulers  who  carried  out  the  scheme 
of  colonizing. 


Summing  up  this  first  period  of  colonization,  the  area  in 
which  colonies,  military  or  settlement,  had  been  estab- 
lished embraced  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
lands  bordering  on  its  waters  and  inland  in  Asia  Minor 
and  southern  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  England.  In  all 
these  regions  actual  colonists  had  brought  all  that  colonies 
of  a  people  of  a  superior  civilization  bring  to  a  new  region 
and  to  a  people  of  inferior  civilization.  Many  of  the  re- 
gions had  seen  a  succession  of  colonies,  as  for  example 
Cyprus ;  each  nation  of  antiquity  from  Assyria,  in  the  eighth 
century  B.  c.  to  Rome,  had  had  colonies  on  this  fertile  island.  \ 
Syracuse,  Greece's  greatest  colony,  later  became  the  object 
of  a  bitter  struggle  for  conquest  by  Carthage  and  Rome. 
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Far  beyond  these  real  colonies  was  carried,  by  the  com- 
merce connected  with  the  colonies,  the  civilization  of  these 
early  nations.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  geography  and  navi- 
gation was  extended  immeasurably,  and  the  best  in  archi- 
tecture, learning,  and  art  was  spread  throughout  the  known 
world.  The  mixture  of  races  which  followed,  especially 
from  the  colonies  of  Rome  during  the  days  of  the  Empire, 
brought  a  new  type  of  people,  thus  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  new  nations  of  modern  times,  each  with  the  varying 
types  and  characteristics  of  a  composite  people. 

Through  these  nations  have  been  preserved,  by  inherit- 
ance, much  of  the  earlier  culture  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost.  The  principles  of  government  were  evolved,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  through  the  problems  of  colonization 
either  in  the  colonies  themselves  or  in  the  ruling  power.2 

The  selfish  monopoly  of  the  Phoanicians,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  loosely  bound,  extensive  policy  of  the  Greeks, 
the  policy  of  centralization  of  the  Romans,  each  has  itsj 
lesson  for  the  colonizing  powers  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  steps  in  the  development  of  the  colonizing  policy  of 
the  present  and,  like  all  history,  are  valuable  in  teaching 
what  to  adopt  and  what  to  avoid.  A  thing  or  a  principle, 
because  it  was  Greek  or  Roman,  is  not  of  necessity  of  value 
because  those  nations  were  great,  nor  is  it  to  be  not  con- 
sidered because  those  nations  lost  their  greatness;  "new 
occasions  teach  new  duties,  time  makes  ancient  good  un- 
couth." But  there  is  also  the  truth  that  the  new  duties 
are  better  performed,  new  occasions  more  wisely  met,  if 
the  past  has  been  read  with  an  open  mind  and  a  fair  judg- 
ment; so,  in  order  to  better  meet  the  opportunities  and 
duties  of  to-day  in  giving  to  all  the  regions  of  the  world, 
and  to  all  the  peoples,  the  best  the  world  has,  records  of 
these  first  attempts  of  centuries  long  past  are  studied. 


2  Martin  Hume:  "The  Spanish  People." 

"Spain  produced  the  best  and  most  direct  adaptation  of  the  Roman 
law,  the  Lex  Visigothorum  or  Fuero  Juzgo,  when  all  other  Teutonic 
dominations  were  endeavoring  to  supersede  or  destroy  the  Latin 
judicial  system.  Spain  thus  transmitted  in  unbroken  line  the  law 
of  ancient  Rome  to  modern  Europe." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MEDIEVAL  COLONIZATION. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  COLONIZATION  of  medieval  times 
is  peculiar,  in  that  the  promoters  were  municipalities  with- 
out any  tributary  territory.  The  sole  object  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  colonies  was  trade.  Strict  regulations,  in  the 
main,  were  made  regarding  the  emigrants  leaving  the  metrop- 
olis, they  were  limited  to  the  number  necessary  to  conduct 
business  in  the  locality  to  which  they  were  bound.  The 
settlements,  oftentimes  consisted  exclusively  of  merchants 
residing  there,  in  fact  many  of  the  colonies  were  only 
trading  concessions  granted  in  the  larger  cities.  Colonies 
were  established  and  maintained  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parent  city.  It  was  the  belief  and  policy  that  commerce 
could  be  maintained  only  by  wars  and  conquests.  The  social 
and  political  influence  was  slight'  and  temporary. 

THE  COLONIZING  MUNICIPALITIES.— The  municipalities 
prominent,  in  the  middle  ages  in  extending  their  power, 
were  all  located  on  the  Italian  peninsula  and  were  originally 
Roman  colonies. 

Almalfi  was  the  first  to  secure  the  privilege  of  trading 
settlements.  In  the  twelfth  century  she  had  some  colonies 
in  Constantinople,  Bagdad,  Alexandria,  Tunis,  and  Cyprus. 

Pisa,  as  a  result  of  the  crusades,  was  enabled  to  plant 
commercial  colonies  in  Constantinople,  Tyre,  and  in  cities 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  on  the  principal  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Florence,  noted  for  her  culture,  wealth,  and  political  ideas, 
was  a  manufacturing  center  and  had  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  woolen  fabrics,  and,  like  Tyre  of  old,  for  beautiful 
dyes.  Her  own  products  as  well  as  those  which  she  brought 
from  other  lands  for  distribution,  she  carried  to  all  the 
known  world  on  her  large  fleet  of  merchant  marine.  Her 
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commercial  settlements  and  her  warehouses  were  in  Bruges, 
Antwerp,  London,  Paris,  and  in  all  the  principal  ports  and 
cities  of  the  East  and  of  Africa.  The  citizens  of  Florence 
became,  through  her  commerce,  the  bankers  ajid  financiers 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  recorded  how  they  made  large  loans  to 
England  and  to  other  countries.  Her  policy  was  a  strict 
prohibitive  monopoly  and  war  was,  waged  against  all  com- 
petitors. 

Genoa,  because  of  her  location,  became  an  extensive  com- 
mercial colonizer,  through  the  crusades.  Her  ships,  which 
transported  the  earnest  crusaders,  carried  in  their  holds 
that  which  Genoa  knew  would  find  ready  sale*  in  the  lands 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  profits  on  this  mer- 
chandise and  the  money  paid  to  her  for  transporting  the 
crusaders,  and  the  concessions  granted  her  in  the  lands 
conquered  by  the  defenders  of  the  Cross,  soon  made  Genoa 
a  powerful  municipality.  Her  trading  colonies  were  found 
in  all  places  of  importance  in  all  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  on  the  islands,  and  her  ware- 
houses were  in  all  the  ports  of  Europe. 

Genoa  kept  open  all  the  trading  routes  during  the  period 
of  the  crusades.  By  furnishing  means  of  transportation 
for  supplies  and  people  in  the  enterprises  of  the  crusaders, 
the  city  aided  in  propagating  Christianity  and  in  spreading 
western  civilization  during  this  period. 

Venice,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Adriatic,  was  the  greatest 
of  the  colonizing  municipalities  of  Italy.  Her  geographical 
location  gave  her  every  advantage  to  become  a  trading 
center  in  the  middle  ages,  and  so  well  did  she  use  these 
advantages  that  by  the  eleventh  century  Venice  rather 
than  Constantinople  was  the  real  metropolis  of  the  East. 
As  with  her  sister  cities,  the  crusades  aided  in  starting 
her  on  her  colonizing  career.  Unlike  Genoa,  there  was  no 
religious  zeal  in  the  motives  of  Venice.  Her  motives  were 
purely  mercenary,  and  she  formed  alliances  with  any  faith 
that  would  be  to  her  commercial  advantage. 

Her  colonies  were  trading  concessions,  usually  in  the  coast 
cities.  She  had  many  possessions  in  the  Greek  peninsula 
and  on  the  neighboring  islands,  and  a  line  of  colonial  posts 
which  extended  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea 
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and  along  the  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  These 
colonies  in  Greece  and  on  the  Black  Sea  gave  her  control  of 
the  trade  with  the  interior  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary. 

Her  ships,  numbering  some  thousands,  carried  her  own 
products  and  the  products  of  other  countries,  for  which 
Venice  was  a  distributing  point,  to  all  Mediterranean,  and 
to  all  European  ports.  Prosperity,  and  a  large  measure  of 
individual  liberty,  fostered  peace  at  home,  and  Venice 
applied  all  her  forces  and  energies  to  the  building  up  of  a 
strong  commercial  power. 

Her  policy  was  extreme  protection  of  imports  and  exports  \ 
as  well  as  of  the  secrets  of  her  manufactures.  Competition 
was  not  tolerated ;  her  skilled  workmen  were  not  permitted 
to  emigrate;  only  by  paying  double  freight  were  foreign 
merchants  permitted  to  send  merchandise  in  Venetian  ves- 
sels; they  were  not  permitted  to  build  or  purchase  boats 
in  the  ports  controlled  by  Venice. 

The  Causes  of  the  Downfall  of  these  medieval  colonizing 
powers  are  in  general  the  same.  The  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  the  finding  of  a  new  route  to  India,  the  consequent 
shifting  of  the  routes  of  the  trade  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  all  contributed  to 
their  downfall.  In  the  case  of  Venice,  her  exclusive  policy 
and  her  despotic  control  of  trade  closed  the  doors  of  Europe 
against  her,  and  she  expended  her  energies  in  the  useless 
subjugation  of  the  petty  Italian  states  instead  of  rising 
to  meet  the  new  trade  conditions.  When  the  new  era  swept 
in,  she  remained  stationary  and  soon  became  a  thing  of  the  . 
past. 

Influence. — Keeping  alive  trade,  and  keeping  the  East  and 
the  West  in  touch  were  the  principal  results  of  this  medieval 
period.  The  effects  of  the  exclusive  trade  policy  are 
apparent  in  the  colonial  history  of  these  municipalities. 
While  the  policy  might  have  been  temporarily  of  advantage 
in  the  limited  commercial  area  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  was 
disastrous  when  the  commercial  field  became  more  extensive. 
So  the  record  of  the  colonization  of  the  middle  ages  bears 
the  lesson  that,  in  the  interest  of  national  prosperity, 
national  policies  must  change  as  conditions  change. 
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COLONIZATION  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

CHANGED  CONDITIONS  OF  COLONIZATION:  CAUSES.— For 
three  thousand  years  the  colonizing  powers  of  the  world 
found  the  Mediterranean  extensive  enough  for  their  enter- 
prises, except  for  the  ventures  around  Britain  and  the 
northwest  coast  of  Africa.  But  with  each  century  the 
knowledge  of  navigation  advanced ;  geographical  knowledge 
increased;  ships  were  built  larger  and  were  in  every  way 
improved  and  better  adapted  to  ocean  travel;  maps  and 
charts  began  to  have  a  practical  degree  of  accuracy.  All 
this  made  the  great  period  of  discovery  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  possible.  Printing,  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  disseminate  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  first  dis- 
coveries in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  also  the  tales  of 
adventure  connected  with  them,  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
exploring  and  colonizing  movements  of  this  era.  The  read- 
ing of  books,  and  the  spread  by  repetition  from  mouth  to 
mouth  of  the  wondrous  tales,  produced  among  the  people 
an  unrest,  a  desire  for  seeking  the  unknown,  such  as  the 
world  had  never  known  and  from  which  civilized  mankind 
has  never  found  repose.  Every  hamlet  in  Europe  had  its 
Ulysses  either  "roaming  with  a  hungry  heart,"  or  longing 
"to  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  of  all  the  western 
stars." 

The  discovery  of  America  and  the  finding  of  the  new 
route  to  India  hurled  the  nations  of  Europe  into  new  con- 
ditions and  opened  up  possibilities  of  immeasurable  mag- 
nitude. The  Mediterranean  Sea,  whose  waters  for  centuries 
had  carried  all  the  fleets  of  the  world,  became  but  an  inland 
lake,  its  blue  undisturbed  for  four  centuries  except  by  the 
coasting  craft  or  pleasure  yacht,  until  the  demands  of 
commerce  cut  an  outlet  and  once  more  the  traffic  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  was  borne  upon  its  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PORTUGAL. 


EXPLORATIONS, — The  colonizing  of  the  earliest  times  and 
of  the  middle  ages  stopped  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
here  the  wonderful  era  of  modern  times  began.  Portugal, 
the  Lusitania  of  the  Romans,  was  the  first  to  break  the 
charm  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Portuguese  were  a  nation 
of  seamen  and  navigators.  Columbus  served  on  the  sea 
under  the  Portuguese  flag  for  fourteen  years,  and  received 
training  in  practical  seamanship.  How  much  of  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge  and  of  his  inspiration  he  received  from 
the  same  source,  no  one  can  tell.  Prince  Henry  the  Navi- 
gator, from  1425  until  his  death  in  1460,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  geography  and  navigation.  He  planned 
and  sent  out  expeditions  of  his  countrymen  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Each  expedition  brought  back  some  riches 
in  the  form  of  products  secured  from  the  natives  of  the 
islands  and  the  mainland,  as  well  as  slaves  which  sold  readily 
in  the  Lisbon  market.  All  this,  with  the  encouragement 
and  aid  of  Prince  Henry,  served  to  keep  up  and  fire  a 
spirit  of  ambition,  both  personal  and  national.  After  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry,  the  King  kept  sending  expeditions, 
each  one  going  a  little  farther  than  the  last,  until  Diaz, 
in  1486,  really  found  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  returned 
with  the  news  that  the  land  could  be  passed  and  the  waters 
entered  beyond.  But  before  an  expedition  was  sent  out  into 
the  unknown  waters,  Columbus  under  Spain's  patronage, 
had  discovered  land  to  the  westward.1 


1  The  first  banner  of  an  European  power  to  be  unfurled  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  might  have  been  that  of  Portugal  had  this  nation  had 
faith  in  Columbus  and  given  him  the  aid  he  required.  For  Columbus 
loyally  gave  the  country  under  whose  flag  he  had  served,  the  first 
opportunity  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  find  the  western  route  to 
India.  But  Portugal  did  not  listen  to  "Opportunity's  single  knock" 
and  Spain  claims  for  all  time  the  distinction  of  finding  the  Western 
Continents.  This  is  part  of  that  strange  marvelous  fortune  of  the 
early  centuries  of  Spain's  national  existence. 
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But  Portugal,  even  with  the  marvelous  discovery  in  the 
west,  kept  eyes  and  attention  to  the  east  and  in  1498  Vasco, 
da  Gama  after  a  voyage  of  thirteen  months  accomplished 
the  long  desired  object  of  finding  an  eastward  water  route 
to  India.  Three  years  later,  Cabral  accidentally  touched 
upon  the  shores  of  Brazil,  but  Portugal  paid  little  attention 
to  this  western  empire  until  a  century  and  a  half  later. 

EXTENT  OF  COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS.— Portugal  gained 
some  colonizing  experience  by  establishing  colonies  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  in  Madeira,  and  the  trading  posts  on  the 
African  shores,  but  the  Orient  was  the  scene  of  the  nation's 
real  colonization. 

Goa,  in  India,  was  captured  and  made  the  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  Oriental  possessions.  This  city  retained  its  pre- 
eminence for  a  hundred  years.  Colonies  were  established 
at  Macao  in  China,  in  Malakka,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Spice  Islands.  So  rapidly  did  the  Portuguese  push  their  ex- 
plorations and  colonization,  that  sixty  years  after  Da  Gama's 
voyage,  or  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  had 
a  line  of  colonies  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  China. 
"This  included  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  from  Morocco 
around  the  Cape  to  the  Red  Sea;  India  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Ganges;  the  richest  islands  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  a  fortified  station  at  the  very 
gates  of  Canton.  This  takes  no  note  of  Brazil,  a  vast 
empire  by  itself."  2 

The  entire  commerce  of  supplying  Europe  with  Oriental 
products  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  Lisbon 
supplanted  her  old  rival,  Venice,  as  the  western  receiving 
point.  The  overland  route  had  been  practically  abandoned 
in  favor  of  the  cheaper  water  route.  Large  numbers  of 
Portuguese  emigrated  to  the  new  colonies;  no  European 
nation  that  followed  the  Portuguese  in  the  Orient  has  had 
so  large  a  number  of  emigrants 

KINDS  OF  COLONIES. — Portugal's  colonies  were  in  some 
measure  route  or  communication  colonies,  but  they  were 
also  exploitation  colonies  of  the  pure  commercial  class.  No 


2  Poultney  Bigelow:  "Children  of  the  Nations.' 
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attempt  was  made  to  push  the  dominion  inland  or  in  any 
way  to  develop  the  resources  agriculturally  or  industrially. 
The  trading  post  or  settlement  was  the  center  of  a  sphere 
of  influence  but  it  was  purely  for  trade. 

POLICY. — In  dealing  with  the  natives,  Portugal's  methods 
were  very  arbitrary,  with  the  result  that  enmity  and  dis- 
trust were  oftentimes  aroused.  Traders  exacted  their  own 
terms,  collected  tribute,  accepted  gifts,  and  many  times, 
without  a  shadow  of  excuse,  seized  piroperty. 

The  Portuguese  were  traders  as  well  as  navigators.  The 
primary  aim  of  their  colonies  was  trade.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  their  colonial  policy  was  monopoly.  They  held 
the  belief  that  commercial  supremacy  could  be  maintained 
only  by  force  of  arms. 

Portugal  did  not  benefit  by  the  disastrous  experiences  of 
her  forerunners  who  had  held  the  doctrine  that  commercial 
prosperity  depends  upon  armed  defense  and  can  be  pro- 
moted and  maintained  by  harsh  rules  of  monopoly.  But  it 
was  less  than  a  century  ago  that  the  nations  that  rose  into 
power  after  Portugal  began  to  comprehend  the  falsity  of 
this  doctrine. 

Though  commerce  was  the  sole  object,  yet  Portugal  never 
made  use  of  the  chartered  company;  the  Crown  reserved 
the  monopoly  of  trade.  Unlike  Venice,  Lisbon  did  not  dis- 
tribute the  wares  which  she  received  from  the  country's 
extensive  colonial  domain.  Portugal  left  this  important  and 
profitable  part  of  its  commercial  system  to  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  being  satisfied,  apparently,  to  make  its  great  port 
a  receiving  depot  only.  Such  a  business  blunder  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  nation  was 
dazzled  by  the  sudden  wealth  and  prosperity  and  took  no 
thought  of  what  seemed  to  it  the  trifling  side  of  trade. 
But  viewed  from  the  twentieth  century,  the  blunder  seems 
almost  childish. 

GOVEKNMENT  OF  DEPENDENCIES.— In  government,  Por- 
tugal showed  no  liberality  and  little  judgment.  The  col- 
onies were  ruled  direct.  The  government  was  despotic  and 
the  Crown  was  never  free  from  petty  jealousy  of  colonial 
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officials.  This  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  all  colonial  offi- 
cials were  appointed  for  short  terms.  The  governor  of  the 
oriental  colonies,  residing  at  Goa,  was  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  Each  governor  realizing  that  in  that  time 
he  could  accomplish  nothing  in  an  administrative  way,  and 
that  if  he  did  it  would  excite  only  envy  not  approbation 
at  the  court,  set  about  gaining  as  much  private  wealth  as 
possible.  The  under  officials  followed  in  his  steps.  Thus 
a  faithless,  dishonest,  and  inefficient  colonial  administra- 
tion resulted. 

INFLUENCE. — One  of  the  qualities  of  Portugal  as  a  colo- 
nizer was  that  personally  the  Portuguese,  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  had  the  faculty  of  getting  into  very  close 
personal  relationship.  But  the  most  important  factor  of 
their  influence  was  the  introduction  of  new  sources  of  food 
supply  from  one  country  to  another.  No  other  nation, 
ancient  or  modern,  except  Spain,  can  be  compared  with  Por- 
tugal in  this  work.  A  writer  on  the  subject  says:  "To 
Africa  they  brought,  from  China,  India,  and  Malakka,  the 
orange  tree,  the  lemon  and  the  lime,  which  besides  in- 
troducing into  Europe  they  planted  in  every  part  of  east 
and  west  Africa  where  they  touched.  They  likewise  brought 
sugar  cane  from  the  East  Indies  and  introduced  it  into 
various  parts  of  Brazil  and  West  Africa,  especially  into  the 
islands  of  S.  Thome,  Principe,  and  the  Kongo  and  Angola 
countries.  Madeira  they  had  planted  with  vines  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and 
St.  Helena,  with  orange  trees  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  their  great  possessions  in  Brazil  they  brought  to 
east  and  west  Africa  the  muscovy  duck,  chili  peppers,  maize, 
tobacco,  the  tomato,  yam,  pineapple,  sweet  potato,  manioc, 
ginger,  and  other  less  widely  known  forms  of  vegetable 
foods.  The  Portuguese  also  introduced  the  domestic  pig 
into  Africa,  the  domestic  cat,  and  possibly  also  certain 
breeds  of  domesticated  dogs.  In  east  tropical  Africa  the 
horse  is  known  in  the  north  by  an  Arab 'name  and  in  the 
center  by  a  Portuguese  word."  It  is  beyond  the  range  of 
the  mind  to  estimate  the  far-reaching  results,  to  mankind 
and  to  civilization,  of  this  work  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
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economic  value  to  Africa  alone,  in  increasing  and  giving 
variety  of  food  supply  to  millions  of  natives  who  even  to- 
day have  never  heard  of  the  white  man ;  and  in  adding  to 
the  economic  values  of  the  continent,  making  it  of  more 
worth  to  mankind  and  to  the  world,  is  without  measure. 
This,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  routes  and  new  lands  is 
Portugal's  contribution  to  posterity  as  a  colonizer  and  makes 
it  possible  to  say:  "Portugal  has,  by  its  labors  in  distant 
lands,  relatively  accomplished  for  development  of  civiliza- 
tion, commerce,  and  navigation,  more  stupendous  and 
enduring  results  than  any  other  country." 

CAUSES  FOR  DECLINE. — The  underlying  causes  of  Por- 
tugal's decline  were  within  the  nation  itself.  The  country 
was  in  a  measure  depopulated  by  emigration  to  the  distant 
colonies.  True,  such  emigration  takes  the  riffraff  of  a 
country,  but  it  also  takes  the  ambitious  and  enterprising. 
Portugal  was  not  in  any  sense  overpopulated  and  so  could 
not  stand  the  drain.  This,  and  the  mistake  of  neglecting 
industries  at  home,  left  the  nation  when  the  strain  came, 
utterly  unable  to  withstand  it.  Portugal  labored  under 
the  fallacy  that  commerce  alone  will  give  national  eco- 
nomic wealth  and  strength,  forgetting  that  there  must  be 
something  produced  in  the  home  country,  either  agricul- 
turally or  in  the  manufacturing  line,  to  exchange.  No 
people  can  exist  on  an  import-carrying  trade  alone.  In 
this  import  trade  Portugal  lost  by  not  making  Lisbon  the 
distributing  center  for  the  wares  brought  from  the  various 
countries. '  As  Venice  had  been,  Lisbon  should  have  been 
made  the  distributing  trade  center  of  Europe'  instead  of 
a  receiving  depot  only. 

Portugal  would  not  have  lost  colonial  greatness  so  early, 
though  with  so  erroneous  a  policy  she  could  not  long  have 
endured,  had  she  not  lost  her  national  liberty  and  become  a 
province  of  Spain  in  1580.  With  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
Spain  gained  control  of  all  the  Portuguese  colonies  but 
could  not  hold  them,  indeed,  so  occupied  was  Spain  with  her 
own  possessions  that  she  made  little  attempt  to  do  so  and  the 
colonies  became  easy  prey  to  other  European  powers  with 
colonial  ambition.  So  in  1640,  when  Portugal  became  an 
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independent  power  again,  it  was  to  find  herself  stripped  of 
her  extensive  colonial  dominion,  only  Goa,  Macao,  and 
Daman  remaining  in  the  East,  and  Brazil  in  the  West. 


PRESENT  POSSESSIONS.* 

Portugal  has  never  regained  anything  like  the  domain 
and  power  of  the  early  days.  In  the  East,  the  possessions 
remain  about  as  when  the  nation  regained  its  liberty. 
Brazil  has  become  a  republic.  But  in  Africa,  Portugal  has 
extended  her  dominion  until  with  the  Atlantic  island 
colonies  the  nation,  to-day,  ranks  fourth  among  the  colo- 
nizing powers. 

ISLANDS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC: 
.  Azores. 
Madeira. 
The  Cape  Verde. 
S.  Thome. 
Principe. 
AFRICA  : 

Portuguese  Guinea. 
Angola. 

Portuguese  East  Africa. 
ASIA: 

In  India — 
Goa.     /  ^ 
Daman. 
Diu  Island.  / 
In  China — 

Macao.  * 

In  Malay  Archipelago — 
Timor.     1 

Azores  and  Madeira  are  governed  as  a  province  of 
Portugal. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands,  fourteen  in  number,  are  admin- 
istered by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  home  government. 


3  Statistics  on  "Present  Possessions"  of  all  the  modern  colonizing 
powers  are  taken  from  the  "Statesman's  Year-Book"  (1911). 
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The  Islands  of  S.  Thome  and  Principe  constitute  a  prov- 
ince under  a  governor  appointed  by  the  home  government. 

Portuguese  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  includes 
the  adjacent  archipelago  of  Bijagoz  with  the  island  of 
Bolama.  It  is  administered  by  a  governor. 

Angola. — This  possession  is  under  a  governor-general. 
It  is  divided  into  six  districts. 

Portuguese  East  Africa. — This  province  comprises  ter- 
ritory directly  administered  by  the  state  and  territory 
under  the  administration  of  the  Mozambique  and  Nyassa 
Companies. 

The  territory  under  the  state  is  divided  into  five  districts. 
There  is  a  government  council  composed  of  officials  and 
elected  representatives  of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  classes.  There  is  also  a  provincial  council.  In 
each  district  there  is  a  district  council. 

The  Manica  and  Sofala  regions  are  administered  by  the 
Mozambique  Company  which  has  a  royal  charter  granting 
sovereign  rights  for  fifty  years  from  1891.  The  Nyassa 
Company  administers  regions  between  the  Rovuma,  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  the  Lurio. 

Macao  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  and  the  two  small 
adjacent  islands  of  Taipa  and  Coloane,  form  a  province. 

Timor  consists  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  that 
name,  with  the  territory  of  Ambeno  and  the  island  of  Pulo- 
Cambing.  This  possession  is  governed  as  an  independent 
district. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

SPAIN. 


GENERAL. — Spain,  a  region  of  colonial  enterprise  for  Phoe- 
nicia, Carthage,  Greece,  and  Rome,  was  destined  in  turn  to 
send  from  its  shores  expeditions  which  brought  under  the 
flag  of  Spain  a  domain  the  extent  and  wealth  of  which  makes 
the  empires  of  the  colonizing  states  of  antiquity  sink  into 
insignificance. 

For  human  romantic  interest  the  colonial  history  of  no 
modern  nation  can  compare  with  that  of  Spain,.  The  wealth 
and  the  vastness  of  the  area  which  was  under  Spanish 
rule  give  a  background  to  which  the  achievements  of  the 
daring,  dashing,  hardy  Spaniard  add  the  charm  of  romance. 
Mixed  with  the  romance  are  stories  of  useless  cruelty  and 
unwise  government.  But  the  tale  is  almost  ended ;  Spam's 
record  of  colonial  history  is  almost  complete.  The  first 
power  to  build  up  an  empire  beyond  the  seas,  it  is  the  only 
one  whose  career  as  an  "over-sea"  power  is  finished.  There 
is  an  added  interest  to  the  student  in  that  the  end  came 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  COLONIAL 
CAREER. — In  studying  the  colonial  history  of  Spain,  the 
interest  does  not  lie  so  much,  in  the  tales  of  conquest  and 
glory,  as  in  finding  the  causes  for  the  policy  pursued  in 
the  colonies,  and  noting  the  effect  of  this  policy. 

The  rise  of  Spain  to  the  place  of  the  first  power  in  Europe 
was  the  result  of  circumstances,  rather  than  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  nation  itself.  The  great  Euro- 
pean empire  of  Charles  V  was  not  acquired  by  conquest  or 
statesmanship,  but  by  a  series  of  fortunate  matrimonial 
alliances ;  it  was  by  accident  or  chance,  rather  than  as  the 
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result  of  any  national  effort  that  the  first  possessions  of 
any  European  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
under  the  Spanish  flag.  The  explorations,  conquests,  and 
acquisitions  of  territory  in  the  new  world  that  followed  the 
discovery  of  Columbus  have  no  parallel  in  history,  but  they 
did  not  result  from  a  gradual,  healthy,  national  growth,  but 
rather  from  a  national  and  an  individual  greed  for  gold. 

When  Spain's  history  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  is  considered,  it  is  seen  that  the  rank,  the 
power  of  the  nation,  the  achievements  of  her  sons,  could 
not  have  been  the  result  of  national  development  and 
strength  but  rather  the  result  of  rare  good  fortune  and  the 
personal  qualities  of  individuals.  For  the  union  of  Castile, 
and  Aragon  had  given  the  nation  her  beginning  only  three 
years. before  Columbus  discovered  America;  so  Spain  was 
not  a  nation  of  people  strongly  bound  together  when  her 
colonial  career  began.  There  was  always  internal  discord, 
a  condition  that  lasted  long  after  the  nation  became  a 
colonial  power.  During  the  centuries  of  the  national  forma- 
tion of  European  countries  and  the  establishment  of  power 
on  the  continent,  Spain  was  a  factor  in  all  the  struggles 
either  as  a  participant  or  as  a  victim.  The  country  was 
involved  in  a  succession  of  wars;  first,  to  maintain  sover- 
eignty over  European  possessions,  then,  when  stripped  of 
these,  it  was  a  fight  to  maintain  existence  as  an  independent 
nation.  In  addition  to  this  struggle  for  political  power  and 
existence,  Spain  was  the  champion  of  the  church  against 
the  heresy  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in  the  religious 
struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

All  this  was  a  constant  drain  on  population  and  wealth, 
yet  Spain's  opportunities  were  so  magnificent  that  per- 
manent national  greatness  might  have  been  achieved. 
Reading  from  the  present  into  the  past,  the  greatest  weak- 
ness in  Spain's  foundation  seems  to  have  been  the  absence 
of  common  sense.  No  nation  ever  followed  a  more  disas- 
trous economic  policy  or  tried  more  foolish  economic  ex- 
periments than  Spain.  This  probably  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  whole  era  of  modern  history  the  nation  has 
had  no  statesmen  that  can  be  called  great,  and  her  rulers, 
could  not  "dip  into  the  future,"  could  not,  as  rulers  and 
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statesmen,  be  ranked  as  great,1  though  some  have  been 
earnest,  faithful,  and  devoted  to  the  country  they  ruled, 
and  some  have  had  administrative  ability. 

True  the  laws  of  the  science  of  economics  had  not  yet 
been  evolved,  but  Spain  learned  little  from  the  experience 
of  other  countries  or  from  her  own,  and  kept  unwise  regula- 
tions in  force,  long  after  changes  in  conditions  called  for 
their  removal,  and  the  laws  passed  controlling  economic 
conditions  were  short-sighted  and  framed  to  relieve  the  ex- 
isting conditions  only.  The  wonder  is  not  that  Spain  lost 
her  colonial  empire ;  the  wonder  is  that  she  maintained  and 
held  it  as  long  as  she  did.  It  was  a  gallant  fight  against 
odds  that  were  great. 

ECONOMIC  POLICY. — From  the  days  when  Spain  was  a 
Phoenician  colony,  sheep  raising  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
industries.  With  colonial  expansion  in  the  Americas  came 
a  demand  for  agricultural  products,  as  the  colonists  ex- 
pended their  energies  in  seeking  for,  and  mining  gold  and 
silver  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 
So  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  conversion  of  arable 
land  in  Spain  into  sheep  pastures.  The  demand  of  the 
colonies  for  manufactured  articles  stimulated  manufactur- 
ing for  a  time.  From  1525  to  1550  was  an  era  of  material 
prosperity  for  Spain.  Gold  and  silver  were  coming  from 
the_colonies  and  the  demands  of  the  colonists  for  certain 
food  supplies  and  manufactured  articles  were  such  that 
Charles  V  believed  that  the  American  trade  was  capable  of 
great  expansion.  Added  to  the  colonial  demand  was  the 
increased  European  market  which  followed  the  increase  of 
European  intercourse.  But  as  the  national  expansion  of 
Spain  had  not  been  the  result  of  gradual  natural  growth, 
the  country  was  not  ready  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
available  markets.  For  centuries  the  productive  part  of 
Spain's  population  had  been  the  Moors,  and  the  money  of 
the  country  had  been  in  the  coffers  of  the  Jews.  But  both 
infidel  and  Israelite  had  been  driven  from  the  country, 

1  The  one  possible  exception,  among  the  statesmen,  was  Jose  Galvez, 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  and  Prime  Minister  under 
Charles  III. 
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leaving  a  sparse  population  untrained  in  habits  of  industry, 
and  a  scarcity  of  skilled  craftsmen,  and  little  or  no  capital, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  opportunity  came  to  build  up  a 
strong  industrial  and  commercial  nation. 

A  stable,  wise  industrial  policy  might  have  done  much 
to  remedy  these  weaknesses  but  on  the  contrary  every  line  of 
production  was  hampered.  Just  as  agriculture  was  thriving, 
a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  more  lands  being  tilled, 
as  it  was  wanted  for  sheep  pasture  to  meet  the  demand 
for  woolen  cloth.  Stringent  laws  on  the  manufacture  of 
native  cloths  were  enacted.  Prices  on  the  necessities  of 
life  were  fixed  by  law;  when  a  commodity  was  scarce  the 
price  was  raised ;  the  government  stored  up  grain  and  com- 
peted, when  the  supply  was  limited,  with  private  owners. 

There  was  a  continual  inflow  of  gold  and  silver  from 
the  colonies  to  Spain,  but  usually  a  scarcity  of  currency 
and  bullion  was  felt  in  the  country,  for  little  of  the  treas- 
ure was  left  in  the  commercial  centers  as  the  greater  part 
of  it  passed  into  hands  of  the  foreign  merchants  in  payment 
for  their  merchandise.  It  was  said  that  the  colonies  strug- 
gled  to  send  gold  to  Spain  only  to  supply  other  countries. 
Again  and  again  the  Cortes  faced  the  scarcity  by  forbidding 
exportation  of  currency,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  regula- 
tions never  bettered  the  conditions. 

"These  economic  mistakes  of  the  Cortes  and  the  fiscal 
oppression  of  the  Crown,  so  apparent  under  Charles  V, 
continued  with  exaggeration  during  successive  reigns." 
Conditions  were  made  worse  as  more  and  more  land  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  and  was  practically 
exempt  from  taxation.  The  prosperity  of  manufacturing 
which  had  developed  under  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V  was  growing  less ;  restrictions  and  the  alcabala  2 
had  killed  it.  Soon,  the  condition  was  that  almost  all  the 
industrial  concerns  in  Spain  were  capitalized  and  controlled 
by  Genoese  or  German  capital.  Even  the  harvests  were 
gathered  by  French  workmen  who  took  their  earnings  back 
to  France.  With  the  exclusive  market  whj.cli-Spain  could 

2  Martin  Hume:  "Spain."  "A  tax  on  sale  value  of  everything  which 
changed  hands  by  purchase." 
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command,  the  nation  would  have  enjoyed  an  era  of  pros- 
perity as  great  as  her  era  of  territorial  expansion,  had  she 
fostered  with  wise  regulations  her  manufacturing  and  the 
development  of  her  natural  resources.  Instead,  "through 
the  centuries  every  economic  heresy,  every  wrong-headed 
exggrjment,  every^  foojish^  rostrum^  was  allowed  to  work,  its 
worst'  upon  national  industries  until  they  were  ultimately 
strangled." 

Philip  II,  as  a  financier,  was  even  worse  than  his  father. 
Ha_xais£d .money  by  forced  loans,  seizure  of  merchandise 
and  coin  from  merchants,  and  by  repudiating  debts.  Many 
plans  were  tried  to  improve  conditions ;  attempts  were  made 
to  stimulate  industries  by  prohibiting  the  export  of  goods 
to  America  and  by  regulations  and  taxes  which  only  ham- 
pered production  and  trade.  The  extravagance  of  the  rich 
was  curtailed  by  laws;  precious  metals  were  forbidden  to 
be  exported  in  any  other  form  than  coin. 

y\1)  thpsp  futile  attempt  a  to  revive  national  exhaustion, 
show^the  condition  of  the  home  country  at  the  time  when 
she  controlled  vast  colonial  domains,  and  throw  light  on  the 
attitude  toward,  and  practices  in  the  colonies.  Spain  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  without  finances 
or  resources,  even  though  her  European  possessions  had  paid 
exorbitant  sums  into  the  national  exchequer  in  the  form  of 
taxes,  and  the  colonies  had  furnished  an  enormous  amount 
of  revenue  in  form  of  gold  and  silver.  The  last  Cortes  of 
Philip  II  officially  told  the  King,  that  "no  one  has  either 
money  or  credit  and  the  country  is  completely  desolated; 
commerce  is  killed  by  the  alcabala;  woolen  manufacturing 
has  fallen  off  four-fifths  and  in  the  principal  cities  most 
of  the  houses  are  closed  and  deserted."  3 

With  little  variation,  Spain's  industrial  history  repeats 
itself  year  after  year;  every  remedy  but  the  right  one  was 
tried;  restrictions  and  the  burden  of  taxes  remained  un- 
changed only  in  kind;  the  latter  was  made  so  heavy  that 
the  alcabala,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  as  high  as 
fourteen  per  cent.  The  financial  straits  to  which  the  Gov- 

3  Hume:  "Spain." 
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ernment  was  reduced  is  revealed  by  the  petty  schemes  that 
were  used  to  raise  money,  such  as  the  law  that  the  first 
floor  of  every  house  built,  belonged  to  the  King  and  must 
be  redeemed  from  him  by  the  owner.  Conditions  at  this 
time  are  thus  summed  up  by  Hume,  "By  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  no  less  than  seventeen  formerly  pros- 
perous industries  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain,  especially 
those  connected  with  metal  working,  cordage,  and  ship- 
building, whilst  the  national  industries  of  weaving  silks, 
fine  fabrics,  and  linens,  manufacturing  of  gloves,  in  which 
Spain  had  always  been  preeminent,  were  now  merely  a 
shadow  of  what  they  had  been."  To  add  to  the  financial 
burdens,  only  a  portion  of  the  collected  revenues  reached 
the  treasury.  In  1652,  the  King  told  the  Cortes  that  out 
of  ten  million  ducats  revenue  from  Castile,  only  three  million 
reached  him,  owing  to  corruption. 

The  first  sensible  efforts  toward  economic  reform  were 
made  by  Charles  III  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Taxes  were  reduced;  the  alcabala  was  made  five 
per  cent ;  experts  in  all  lines  of  industry  were  encouraged  by 
the  Government  to  come  to  Spain  and  to  establish  indus- 
tries. These  reforms  did  much,  but  they  came  too  late  to 
save  the  foreign  possessions. 

This  brief  summing  up  of  the  industrial  condition  of 
Spain  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Struggling  in  blindness  and  ignorance 
for  prosperity,  striving  to  refill  a  treasury  drained  by 
the  fight  for  European  territory  and  for  the  church,  her 
population,  depleted  by  war  and  emigration,  still  idle,  ex- 
travagant, and  pleasure-loving  and  scornful  of  labor  as  a 
thing  "low  and  base,"  the  nation  could  not  administer  the 
affairs  of  her  great  colonial  realm  with  wisdom  or  honesty. 
All  the  evils  of  the  mother  country  were  magnified  in  the 
colonies.  So  long  as  the  treasure  and  tribute  came,  little 
real  attention  was  given  to  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Spanish 
governors  and  officials,  clerical  and  lay,  plundered  right 
and  left,  with  little  or  no  thought  of  benefit  or  good  to  the 
people  whom  they  ruled,  the  main  object  Jbeing  to  get  rich 
quickly  and  return  to  Spain.  As  at  hojaie,  the  handling  of 
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the  revenue  was  dishonest;  out  of  four  to  six  millions  of 
dollars  which  were  sent  from  America  annually  for  the 
royal  treasury,  it  is  stated  that  less  than  one-fifth  actually 
reached  its  destination,  while  one  archbishop  viceroy  of 
Mexico  sent  not  less  than  one  million  dollars  to  Spain  on 
his  own  account. 

COLONIES:  Motives  for  Colonizing. — The  rulers  of  Spain 
during  the  period  of  exploration  and  conquest  were  deeply 
religious.  "The  long  wars  which  Spain  waged  against  the 
Arabian  Moors  left  a  deep  impress  upon  the  national  char- 
acter. They  made  religion  a  thing  of  patriotism  with  the 
Spaniard."  4  So  one  of  Spain's  motives  for  subjugating 
thejiew_lands.  was  to  carry  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
I  natives;  withJ;Jb£.^ldiex,  the  conqueror,  always  was  found 
.  the  priest.  This  crusading  zeal,  was  intense.  The  second 
dominating  motive  was  greed  for  wealth,  especially  for 
:  gold  and  silver.  Glory  of  conquest  and  love  of  adventure 
also  entered  into  the  motives. 

Extent. — In  less  than  half  a  century,  the  extent  of  the 
possessions  of  Spain  was  little  short  of  marvelous.  The 
Spanish  flag  floated  over  all  of  Central  America  and  South 
America  except  Brazil  and  Guiana ;  over  Florida,  Mexico, 
and  a  portion  of  the  southwestern  United  States  greater 
than  the  present  State  of  California.  The  most  important 
of  the  West  India  Islands  were  under  Spanish  rule  as  were 
the  Canary  Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  numbers  of 
other  islands,  in_  the  Pacific  and  Mediterranean.  In  Africa, 
several  strongholds  were  held  by  Spain.  What  a  realm  to 
win  and  lose  in  four  centuries  ! 

Colonists. — In  no  way  did  the  colonists  from  Spain  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  successful  colonization.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  adventurers  from  the  nobility,  seekers 
after  wealth  to  be  amassed  quickly  without  work,  and  then 
to  be  spent  in  Spain.  They  were  not  settlers  in  any  sense, 
but  mostly  office  holders  and  place  seekers.  At  one  time  in 
Caracas  there  was  one  lawyer  to  every  fifty  people. 

Policy  in  General. — Spain's  policy  in  the  colonies  was  such 


4  P.  V.  Myers:  "General  History." 
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as  must  follow  from  the  policy  and  conditions  in  the  home 
country  and  from  the  character  of  the  colonists.  This 
policy  was  arbitrary  and  short-sighted.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law1__tfee_lPiL.  including  forests  and  mines,  belonged  to 
the_JKing,  even  the  minerals  mined  by  the  natives  were 
confiscated.  Agriculture  was  almost  unknown  in  the  ear- 
lier days,  and  later,  progressive  methods  were  not  intro- 
duced. Spain's  agricultural  development  at  home  has  never 
been  far  in  advance  of  that  pursued  in  her  colonies.  In 
Spain,  the  tendency  is  toward  living  in  cities  and  towns ;  so 
in  the  colonies,  everything  tended  toward  the  building  up  of 
cities,  and  not  toward  settling  the  country;  roads  were  few 
and  in  a  wretched  condition ;  bridges  were  almost  unknown ; 
there  were  few  improvements  made  that  would  promote 
intercourse  between  different  groups  of  colonists.  "Divide 
to  rule''  was  Spain's  idea  and  was  followed  out,  not  only 
in  doing  nothing  to  make  travel  possible,  but  in  encourag- 
ing and  fostering  in  the  colonies  the  provincial  dislikes 
from  home.  As  there  was  not  any  real  national  community 
of  interests  in  Spain  these  dislikes  and  antipathies  were 
strong,  and  the  colonists  in  the  different  regions  in  the 
colonies  were  easily  kept  antagonistic.  The  people  living 
by  the  sea  hated,  as  enemies,  the  ones  living  inland.  Many 
authorities  assert  that  not  a  stone  was  left  unturned  to 
stir  up  discord  among  the  colonists.  This  was  done  to 
prevent  united  effort  in  any  protestations  against  govern- 
mental policy. 

As  the  result  of  intermarriage  with  the  natives  a  new 
race  sprang  up  in  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  Americas, 
which  came  to  form  the  majority  of  the  free  population, 
exclusive  of  Indians.  But  this  new  race  was  virtually 
excluded  from  holding  any  offices  or  in  any  way  partic- 
ipating in  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

Missionaries. — As  has  been  stated  in  naming  the  motives 
for  Spanish  colonization,  the  priest  always  went  with  the 
conqueror,  and  with  every  band  of  colonists.  It  is  believed 
that  the  most  beneficial  work  accomplished  by  Spain  in 
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her  colonies  was  the  work  of  the  missionaries.     In  South 
America,  their  work  among  the  natives  can  never  be  es- 
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timated.  They  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  white 
colonists  permitted  to  live  among  the  Indians.  In  these 
mission  settlements,  the  natives  were  taught,  agriculture, 
crude  manufacturing,  industries,  something  of  municipal 
government,  and  the  commerce  arid  customs  of  civilization. 
Schools  and ^churches  were  established.  TherB^were  few 
tribes  of  natives  on  the  mainland  of  South  America  and 
Central  America  that  were  not  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spanish  missionary. 

Slavery. — The  labor  question  from  .the  first  was  a  serious 
problem  in  the  colonies.  The  colonists  would  not  work 
even  where  the  climate  did  not  make  it  impossible.  The 
.Indians  were  forced  to  labor  from  the  time  of  Columbus's 
first  colonial  establishment.  As  early  as  1499,  colonies  were 
divided  into  repartimientos.  This  was  a  sort  of  feudal 
slavery.  Four  years  later,  Ferdinand  and  Isabela  gave  the 
government  power  to  make  the  Indians  work,  but  it  must 
be  for  wages.  Cannibals  taken  in  warfare  could  be  sold 
into  slavery.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  enslaving  of 
the  Indian  and  of  a  tale  of  cruelty  that  blackens  the  pages 
of  Spanish  colonial  history.  Then  the  encomienda  was 
introduced.5  This  system  which  gave  the  natives  with  the 
land,  was  in  reality  slavery  on  a  big  scale.  "If  the  system 
of  repartimientos  wras  in  effect  serfdom  or  villenage,  the 
system  of  encomiendas  was  unmitigated  slavery.  Such  a 
cruel  and  destructive  slavery  has  seldom  if  ever  been 
known."6  The  Indians  died  by  the  thousands  under  the 
hardships,  and  from  the  effects  of  new  unaccustomed  con- 
ditions and  environment.  The  mortality  was  so  great  that 
some  estimate  the  loss  of  the  native  population  to  be  millions 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  this  estimate 
probably  exaggerates. 

In  1542 -in  the  New  Laws  of  Charles  V  was  this  clause, 
"We  order  and  command  that  henceforward  for  no  cause 
whatever,  whether  of  war,  ransom  or  in  any  other  manner, 
can  any  Indian  be  made  slave."  i  This  stopped  the  spread 

8  The  words  "repartimientos"  and  "encomienda"  are  used  synony- 
mously by  some  writers. 

6  John  Fiske:  "Discovery  of  America." 
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of  Indian  slavery.  It  was  a  political  measure  rather  than 
a  humane  one,  for  the  King  was  always  fearful  of  the  power 
of  his  colonial  governors.  He  feared  their  power  with  such 
large  slaveholdings  as  some  of  them  had  and  the  importance 
this  gave  the  colonists. 

Las  Casas,  the  first  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  one  of  the  noblest 
men  connected  with  Spanish  colonization,  in  his  "History  of 
the  Indies"  has  given  a  record  of  some  of  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  slaves  by  their  Spanish  masters.  At 
the  close  of  one  chapter  he  writes :  "Can  it  be  that  I  really 
saw  such  things,  or  are  they  hideous  dreams?  Alas,  they 
are  not  dreams,  all  this  did  I  behold  with  my  bodily  mortal 
eyes."  Las  Casas  is  usually  credited  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  African  slavery  into  the  Spanish  colonies  in  order 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  Fiske  7  does  not 
agree  with  this  but  shows  that  Las  Casas  admitted  that  it 
might  help  the  existing  conditions  as  the  Africans  were 
better  fitted  for  the  labor  than  the  Indians.  Las  Casas 
afterwards  saw  that  the  bringing  of  the  African  slaves  but 
brought  an  evil  greater  even  than  the  slavery  of  the  Indians. 

EFFECT  OF  COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS  ON  SPAIN.— The  colo- 
nial possessions  of  Spain  placed  the  nation,  until  1700  at 
least,  as  a  first  power  in  Europe,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  colonies  enabled  the  country  to 
maintain  this  position.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the 
returns  from  well-directed  manufacturing  and  commerce 
would  have  been  far  greater  than  the  total  amount  of  these 
colonial  revenues ;  they  were  not  adequate  compensation  for 
the  neglect  of  industrial  pursuits.  This,  taken  with  the 
effect  of  the  stream  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  colonies 
on  the  population  of  Spain  in  creating  habits  of  idleness 
and  extravagance,  and  turning  the  people  into  a  nation  of 
brokers  rather  than  producers,  and  the  effect  on  the  govern- 
ment in  influencing  wrong  and  foolish  industrial  legislation, 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  long  run,  the  colonial 
possessions  led  to  national  decadence  rather  than  to  na- 
tional greatness. 

As  to  the  drain  on  the  population  of  Spain  by  the  colonies, 

7  "Discovery  of  America." 
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authorities  differ.  Some  maintain  that  able-bodied  men 
left  in  such  numbers  as  to  greatly  affect  industry;  others 
that  the  emigration  laws  were  very  strict,  especially  in 
preventing  the  productive  class  from  leaving  the  country. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  COLONIES.— The  form  of  colonial  govern- 
ment was  that  01  duect  administiation.  After  1503,  the 
colonial  ailairs  were  under  the  Board  of  Indian  Affairs. 
This  body  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Casa  de  Contrata- 
cion.  This  was  a  board  of  trade  with  judicial  powers. 
It  regulated  the  number  of  ships,  bulk  and  value  of  freights, 
and  received  and  distributed  metals  and  merchandise  from 
the  colonies. 

As  a  delegate  representative  of  the  Crown  there  was  a 
viceroy  in  each  colony  of  first  rank,  and  a  captain-general  A 
in  colonies  of  the  second  rank.     Too  often,  men  of  weak 
character  were  sent  as  viceroys  and  as  captains-general, 
for  the  King  was  always  manifestly  afraid  of  the  power  of 
his  colonial  delegates.     The  power  of  the  delegate  was  often*,/ 
curtailed  by  a  council  or  "audiencia."     There  were  many  ^ 
inferior  officials  so  the  governor  or  viceroy  was  far  from 
being  supreme.     "The  audiencia  was  a  sort  of  supervisory 
board  placed  over  the  governor.     Their  chief  duty  was  to 
report  any  misconduct  or  suspicious  action  on  his   part. 
They  communicated  directly  with  the  crown  and  might,  in 
case  of  necessity^  jgiye  their  instructions  to  the  colonists." 
With  these  conditions  there  could  not  be  harmony  between 
the  governor  and  this  council. 

In  1542,  Charles  V  remodeled  the  Casa  de  Contratacion 
so  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Crown  better  and  also 
to  preserve  order  in  the  colonies.  From  the  date  of  these 
New  Laws,  as  they  were,  galled.  Spanish  misrule  in  the 
colonies  becomes  more  evident.  Previous  to  that  date,  the 
theory,  and  in  general,  the  practice  of  Spain  were  abreast 
those  of  other  powers. 

The  principal  ends  of  these  New  Laws,  were  to  force  the 
colonist  to  share  his  colonial  gains  with  the  Government 
and  to  enfeeble  the  local  administration,  and  yet  these  laws 
arose,  in  part,  from  the  clamor  of  the  colonists.  Special 
provision  was  made  in  these  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
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natives.  It  is  said  that  no  nation,  by  decrees,  so  well  pro- 
tected the  natives  in  the  colonies  as  Spain  did.  These  laws 
also  sought  to  make  the  colonists  and  the  natives  antagonis- 
tic to  each  other,  but  to  attach  each  directly  to  the  Crown. 

In  1571,  the  Council  of  the  Indies  was  made  the  supreme 
ruling  power  of  the  colonies  under  the  King.  Philip  V, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  stripped  this 
council  of  many  powers  and  distributed  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration among  five  ministers.  This  caused  much  con- 
fusion, as  the  duties  of  each  minister  were  not  clearly 
defined,  and  colonial  officials  often  received  conflicting 
orders. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  encomienda  system,  Spain 
had  in  all  her  colonies  a  form  of  feudalism.  This  system  was 
used  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  colonies  on  the  continent 
where  very  large  tracts  of  land  and  thousands  of  natives 
passed  under  the  control  of  one  man. 

Unlike  other  colonizing  powers,  Spain  seemed  unable  to 
follow  the  tendency  of  the  times,  much  less  to  evolve  new 
principles  in  the  administration  of  her  colonies.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  nation's  brilliant  career  the  underlying 
principles  were  wrong  and  these  same  fundamentals  re- 
mained unchanged  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Morris  says  of  the  government,  "An  abiding  characteristic  of 
the  Spanish  colonization  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view,  is  the  attempt  to  reproduce  European  methods  in  the 
New  World  and  the  persistent  suspicion  and  distrust  shown 
toward  the  colonists .  A  fully-developed  form  of  rule  was 
introduced  among  a  simple  and  untutored  people." 

Merivale  says,  "The  system  of  government  by  viceroys, 
captains-general,  audiencias,  and  councils,  with  their  various 
relations  with  each  other,  has  been  truly  described  as  a 
complicated  contrivance  to  render  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment a  check  on  every  other.  The  best  governors  found 
it  impossible  to  carry  into  effect  any  scheme  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  society ;  the  worst  found  it  easy  enough  to  enrich 
themselves  and  aggrandize  their  favorites." 

Another  writer,  Lucas,8  says:  "They  did  not  train  the 


"C.  P.  Lucas:  "Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies." 
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colonies  into  self-government,  they  iost  them  as  suddenly 
as  they  gained  them,  and  left  them  to  be  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  a  set  of  restless,  unstable,  and  ill-organized 
communities." 

COMMERCIAL  POLICY.— ';Cpmmera^ 

ried  to  a  greater  extreme  by  Spain  than  by  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  all  foreigners  being  excluded  from  the 
Spanish  Indies  and  the  trade  with  the  colonies  Joeing,  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  confined  to  a  certain 
number  of  ships  each  year  to  a  single  Spanish  port,  first 
Seville  and  then  subsequently  Cadiz."9  No  other  policy 
could  be  followed  by  a  nation  whose  industries  and  finances 
were  a  series  of  experiments,  made  with  no  regard  to  past 
experience  of  nations  or  to  accepted  principles. 

The  harsh  prohibitive  laws  and  restrictive  regulations 
in  the  colonies,  all  had  their  counterparts  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  laws  at  home,  or  were  at  least  similar  in 
unwise,  useless  harshness.  Not  only  was  agriculture  not 
encouraged,  but  the  colonists  were  prohibited  raising  all 
fruits  and  crops  common  in  Spain.  Colonial  manufactures 
could  not  be  sent  to  Spain. 

The  most  tyrannical  regulation  was  the  one  controlling 
the  output  of  products  from  the  colonies.  Porto  Bello  was 
the  commercial  capital  for  the  South  American  colonies 
and  Vera  Cruz  for  Mexico  and  Central  America.  To  these 
ports  the  squadron  of  merchantmen,  regulated  in  number 
and  cargo  by  the  Casa  de  Contratacion,  came  with  the 
Spanish  cargoes,  always  less  than  the  demand,  in  order  to 
keep  the  supply  limited,  though  manufacturing  was  lan- 
guishing at  home  because  of  no  market.  To  these  colonial 
ports  the  colonists  brought  their  products.  Here  again,  an 
utter  lack  of  business  sense  was  shown,  quite  in  keeping 
with  so  many  of  the  regulations  of  the  Cortes  on  home  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  keep  down  the  prices  paid  the  colonists 
for  their  products,  there  were  never  enough  ships  sent  to 
carry  all  the  cargo  to  Spain.  This,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
Spain  had  the  whole  of  Europe  as  buyers  for  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  products  of  which  the  nation  had  almost 

9C.  P.  Lucas. 
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exclusive  control.  To  add  to  the  unreasonableness,  the 
colonists  were  prohibited  from  disposing  of  their  surplus  I 
products  to  any  other  buyers.  Intercolonial  trade  was  for- 
bidden, and  foreigners  were  not  permitted  under  penalty  of 
death  to  enter  Spanish  ports.  Oftentimes  the  produce, 
brought  at  great  expense  and  hardship  from  the  interior, 
was  a  total  loss.  This  again,  shows  the  incapacity  of  the 
Spaniard  to  organize  trade  or  to  grasp  commercial  problems. 
With  an  empire  producing  raw  material  and  wanting  manu- 
factured articles  on  one  side  of  the  ocean,  and  a  producer 
and  a  market  on  the  other  side,  prices,  the  number  of  ships, 
and  the  amount  shipped  were  fixed  by  law  and  the.  sur- 
plus products  were  destroyed.  It  is  said  that  the  smug- 
gling trade  which  these  restrictions  led  to,  contributed  more 
to  the  development  of  South  America  than  the  regular  trade. 
"Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  con- 
traband for  the  Spanish  colonies  had  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  an  institution  and.  had  attained  a  degree  of  regularity 
and  of  organization  which  the  world  has  not  known  either 
before  or  since  and  the  result  for  the  colonies  themselves 
was  most  happy.  For  the  Spanish  trade,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  meant  ruin."  10 

"The  direct  traffic  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  had  so 
diminished  that  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  number  of 
ships  which  each  year  left  our  ports  in  cargo  for  American 
ports  did  not  reach  forty,  while  those  of  other  nations  passed 
the  number  of  three  hundred."  n  Less  prohibitive  regula- 
tions were  not  adopted  before  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
first  of  the  more  liberal  regulations  was  the  opening  of 
the  ports  to  England,  under  restrictions,  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  then  gradually  other  restrictions  were  removed. 

Spain's  mistakes  both  in  commercial  policy  and  govern- 
ment in  the  colonies  are  well  summed  up  in  the  demands  of 
Venezuela  in  1810 : 

1  1.  "Equality  of  rights  of  all  citizens  with  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mother  country. 

10  A.  G.  Keller:  "Colonization." 

"Colmeiro,  a  Spanish  authority  quoted  in  Keller's  "Colonization." 
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I  2.  "Freedom  of  cultivating  all  products  and  manu- 
factures. 

3.  "Freedom   of   importation    and   exportation   from 

and  to  all  Spanish  and  friendly  harbors. 

4.  "Free   trade  between   Spanish   America   and  the 

Philippine  Islands. 

5.  "Free  trade   between    Spanish   America   and   the 

possessions  of  Asia. 

6.  "The  abolition  of  commercial  monopolies,  indem- 

nification being  taken  by  way  of  duties. 

7.  "The  freedom  of  working  the  quicksilver  mines. 

8.  "The  reservation  of  one-half  the  public  offices  in 

South  America  for  American-born  citizens. 

9.  "The  establishment  of  a  junta  in  each  capital  to 

guarantee  the  execution  of  these  reforms. 
10.  "The  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  conversion 
and  education  of  the  Indians." 

"This  statement  was  in  brief,  the  record  of  three  cen- 
turies of  misrule."12 

CAUSES  FOR  DECLINE. — Summing  up  the  causes  for 
Spain's  decline  as  a  colonial  power:  (1)  The  Spanish  were 
daring  explorers  and  conquerors  but  not  settlers  or  traders. 
(2)  There  was  no  slow  growth  and  gradual  development 
of  resources  as  in  the  English  colonies.  (3)  Industries  in 
the  mother  country  were  prostrated  by  her  unwise  economic 
policy.  (4)  Commerce  was  destroyed  by  maintaining  ex- 
clusive monopoly  long  after  conditions  which  might  have 
at  one  time  warranted  it  had  changed.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  ruin  of  Spain's  colonial  commerce,  in  1850  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  Cuban  imports  were  from  Spain  and  only  two 
per  cent  of  Cuba's  export  of  sugar  went  to  Spain.  (5) 
The  government  of  the  colonies  was  despotic  and  corrupt, 
due  largely  to  the  character  of  the  men  sent  out  as  officials. 
Little  attempt  was  made  to  train  the  colonists  in  self-govern- 
ment. (6)  Brilliant  in  conquest  though  Spain  was,  yet 
the  nation  did  not  have  the  requirements  for  a  successful 
colonizing  power  when  her  possessions  were  nrstf  gained 
and  these  requirements  were  not  developed  later. 


Morris:   "History  of  Colonization." 
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LOSS  OF  COLONIES.— The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
marked  a  great  change  in  Europe,  in  the  general  policy  of 
colonial  government  as  well  as  in  national  government. 
No  longer  were  colonies  considered  to  exist  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country.  Yet  Spain's  policy,  though 
there  were  many  beneficial  reforms,  remained  fundamen- 
tally unchanged.  Consequently,  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
prevailed  in  her  colonies,  especially  in  those  on  the  American 
continents.  The  success  of  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America  in  gaining  their  independence,  and  the  ideas  spread 
abroad  by  the  French  Revolution,  added  to  the  rebellious 
attitude  of  the  colonies  toward  the  arbitrary  government  of 
Spain.  Then,  when  (in  1808)  Spain  was  invaded  by  Napo- 
leon, and  'his  brother  Joseph  placed  on  the  throne,  there  was 
a  decided  revolt  in  the  colonies  against  Spanish  authority. 
At  first,  only  redress  of  grievances,  as  the  petition  of  Vene- 
zuela (page  90)  expressed,  was  desired,  and  had  wise 
and  liberal  concessions  been  made  by  Spain,"  the  colonies 
might  have  been  held.  This  was  not  done.  Instead,  an  op- 
posite course  was  followed,  with  the  result  that  by  1824 
the  Spanish  flag  had  disappeared  from  the  South  American 
Continent.  "Fifteen  independent  republics  embracing  fif- 
teen millions  of  her  former  subjects  arose  out  of  her 
empire."13 

On  the  North  American  Continent,  Louisiana  had,  by 
treaty,  been  ceded  to  France  in  1800,  and  sold  by  that  nation 
in  1803  to  the  United  States.  In  1819  Florida  was  sold  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  1821  Mexico,  and  California  as 
part  of  Mexico,  established  independence.  This  left  no 
Spanish  foothold  in  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  plans  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  aid  Spain  in  holding  her 
colonies  were  thwarted  by  James  Monroe,  President  of 
the  United  States,  declaring  in  1823,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress :  "We  owe  it,  therefore,  in  candor  and  to  the  amicable 
relation  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those 
powers  (the  "Holy  Alliance")  to  declare  that  we  should 
considej  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to 
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any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety." 

Almost  no  attention  had  been  given  to  the  Spanish  in- 
sular possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Pacific, 
until  after  the  loss  of  the  American  continental  colonies, 
then  efforts  to  make  these  island  colonies  of  profit  to  the 
mother  country  were  put  forth.  Some  improvements  in 
policy  were  made,  yet  the  attempted  reforms  were  often 
only  decrees,  and  even  if  these  decrees  were  wise  and  help- 
ful, the  enforcement  was  left  too  frequently  to  officials  who 
were  indifferent  or  inefficient. 

As  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  the  policy  of  Spain  in 
the  West  Indies  was  quite  in  line  and  at  times  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  other  European  powers  holding  colonies  in 
this  group  of  islands.  Yet  so  incompetently  was  everything 
connected  with  the  administration  managed  that  these 
island  colonies,  exceedingly  rich  in  resources,  were  never 
prosperous.  Poverty  and  oppression  kept  the  population 
dissatisfied,  and  insurrection  followed  insurrection,  until  in 
1898  the  United  States  intervened,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
country's  war  with  Spain,  Cuba  was  freed  and  became  a 
republic  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  The 
treaty  which  closed  the  Spanish- American  War,  ceded  Porto 
Rico  to  the  United  States,  and  also  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Guam.  The  other  Pacific  possessions,  the  Caroline 
Islands,  Palos,  and  Marianas  (except  Guam),  were  sold 
to  Germany  and  the  flag  of  Spain  no  longer  floated  over 
any  island  of  the  Pacific.14 

INFLUENCE. — Like  Portugal,  Spain  also  did  an  important 
work  in  carrying  plants  and  animals  useful  to  man  into 
the  newly-discovered  regions,  and  added  to  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  Old  World  by  taking  to  Europe  useful  plants 
found  in  the  New  World.  The  Spanish  brought  to  the 

14  German  interest  became  paramount  in  the  Caroline  Islands 
early  in  the  present  period  of  this  nation's  colonial  activity.  In  1885 
the  German  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  island  of  Yap,  in  the  presence  of 
two  Spanish  gunboats. 

The  Pope  arbitrating  on  the  matter,  in  1886,  declared  the  islands 
belonged  to  Spain,  but  gave  special  privileges  to  Germany. 
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Western  Continent  wheat,  rye,  rice,  barley,  chickpeas,  len- 
tils, and  many  varieties  of  beans  as  well  as  hemp,  flax, 
and  alfalfa.  The  records  of  some  of  the  earliest  comers  tell 
of  the  planting  of  radishes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  borage,  carrots, 
eggplant,  beets,  spinach,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  melons,  en- 
dives, and  sugar  cane,  all  these  plants  being  new  in  America. 
The  variety  of  food  supplies  for  the  colonist  and  the  native 
was  further  increased  by  the  introduction  of  many  fruits 
from  Europe  as  quinces,  apples,  apricots,  pears,  grapes, 
plums,  figs,  peaches,  citrons,  limes,  olives,  and  some  varieties 
of  bananas  from  Guinea.  Among  the  nuts  brought,  were 
the  almond,  chestnut,  walnut,  medlar,  and  jujube.  They 
also  brought  herbs,  as  peppermint,  rosema.ry,  thyme,  as 
well  as  many  flowers.  The  introduction  of  the  silkworm 
is  also  credited  to  the  Spaniard.  Columbus  found  the  new 
land  to  be  without  animals  useful  for  food  and  labor.  So 
on  his  second  voyage,  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  horses,  and 
mules  were  part  of  his  cargo.  The  great  herds  of  wild 
horses  that,  not  so  long  ago,  roamed  the  plains  of  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  were  descendants  of  the  horses 
brought  by  the  Spanish  colonists. 

As  early  as  1500,  the  Spaniards  had  introduced  into 
Europe  from  America  the  maize,  tobacco,  the  sweet  potato, 
tomato,  avocado,  papaya,  and  pineapple.  They  had  given 
information  about  the  properties  of  the  cacao,  coca,  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  other  vegetable  species  before  unknown  in 
Europe.  The  tamarind  and  cassia  fistule  they  had  brought 
from  Asia  and  a  new  variety  of  orange  was  later  brought 
from  the  Philippines,  while  to  the  Philippines  many  plants 
and  animals  were  brought  from  Mexico.  This  list  is  far 
from  being  a  complete  record  of  what  Spain  did  for  man- 
kind along  this  line,  it  only  suggests  Spain's  efforts  and 
influence  in  this  phase  of  economic  work. 

Spain's  greatest  influence,  however,  was  on  the  native 
population  of  the  territory  which  came  under  her  dominion. 
Much  was  done  toward  civilizing  the  natives  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  Christian  religion,  something  of  government, 
and  industrial  pursuits  were  taught  to  a  great  majority 
of  the  natives  for  whom  Spain  was  responsible.  A  new 
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race,  the  people  of  Spanish  America  was  the  result  of  the 
intermarrying  of  the  Spanish  with  the  natives.  These  are 
the  most  lasting  results  of  Spain's  influence  as  a  colonizing 
power.  Other  European  countries  were  benefitted  at  the 
time  when  Spain's  colonies  were  the  sources  of  the  precious 
metals,  but  the  real  work  of  the  nation  was  the  spreading 
of  its  civilization  and  religion  over  so  great  a  realm  and 
to  such  a  great  number  of  human  beings. 


PRESENT  POSSESSIONS. 

Balearic  Islands. 
Canary  Islands. 

AFRICA  : 

North  Coast,  or  Morocco — 

Ceuta. 

Alhucema  Isles. 

Melilla. 
West  Coast— 

Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar. 

Spanish  Guinea. 

Fernando  Po. 

Annabom. 

Corisco. 

Great  Elobey  and  Little  Elobey. 

The  Balearic  Islands  and  the  Canary  Islands  are  governed 
as  part  of  Spain. 

Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  are  under  the  governorship  of 
the  Canary  Islands  with  a  subgovernor  resident  at  Rio 
de  Oro. 

Spain  has  given  to  France  the  right  of  preemption  in 
case  of  the  sale  of  any  of  these  African  colonies  or  the 
adjacent  islands.15 


13  It  is  current  report  that  in  the  Franco-German  Moroccan  treaty 
just  concluded  France  has  waived  preemption  rights  to  Spanish 
African  possessions  in  favor  of  Germany  if  that  nation  wishes  to 
buy.  (November,  1911.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DUTCH.— The  Dutch  were  preem- 
inently traders  and  fighters.  They  fought  back  the  sea 
and  literally  made  their  little  country.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  they  fought 
against  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe  for  freedom 
from  political  tyranny  and  for  the  right  of  freedom  in 
religious  belief.  Their  industry,  thrift,  business  sense,  and 
ability  to  grasp  opportunities  were  such  that,  though  Spain 
exacted  heavy  tribute  during  the  period  of  her  control, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Netherlands  was 
the  leading  industrial  nation  in  Europe  and,  commercially, 
the  strongest  power  on  the  sea. 

COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  IN  MEDIEVAL  TIMES.— The  col- 
onizing municipalities  of  the  middle  ages,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, all  had  concessions  and  warehouses  in  Ghent  and 
Bruges.  One  of  the  Venetian  squadrojis  went  each  year  to 
the  ports  of  the  Netherlands.  Besides  this  commerce  by 
the  sea,  a  large  overland  trade  through  Germany  and  Italy 
was  maintained.  After  the  decline  of  Venice,  the  Dutch 
ships  went  to  Lisbon  for  their  oriental  merchandise  and 
Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  became  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial centers  instead  of  Ghent  and  Bruges. 

Unlike  Spain,  when  the  opportunity  for  trade  expansion 
and  foreign  possessions  came,  Holland  was  prepared.  For 
the  Dutch  were  an  industrial  people,  producing  a  variety  of 
manufactured  articles.  Textiles  of  many  kinds,  from  deli- 
cate silks  to  heavy  carpets,  came  from  their  looms ;  in  metals, 
they  were  ready  to  supply  wire  or  armor-plate;  in  glass 
manufacturing,  they  rivaled  Venice;  their  tan-yards  and 
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sugar  refineries  were  the  largest  in  Europe;  their  fishing 
industry  and  dairy  products  were  a  source  of  large  revenue. 
The  location  of  the  country  had  developed  a  seafaring  and 
shipbuilding  people.  "By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
more  vessels  were  built  in  the  docks  of  Holland  than  by  all 
the  shipbuilders  in  Europe  besides."1  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Charles  V  Antwerp  owned  two  thousand  ships. 

FIRST  EFFORTS  IN  COLONIZING.— Spain,  by  harsh  exclu- 
sion regulations  against  the  Netherlands,  gave  the  Dutch 
their  opportunity  for  colonial  expansion,  or  rather,  forced 
it  upon  them.  In  1580,  when  Portugal  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands  was  excluded  from 
trading  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Dutch 
had  depended  upon  Lisbon  for  oriental  merchandise  which 
they  distributed  throughout  northern  Europe,  and  for  raw 
materials  for  their  manufactories.  The  overland  route  to 
the  Orient  was  no  longer  practicable;  but  having  a  good 
merchant  marine  and  being  able  to  defend  it,  the  Nether- 
landers  did  not  hesitate  in  making  the  effort  to  get  for 
themselves  the  necessary  supply  of  raw  materials  for  their 
manufactories.  In  1595,  the  first  fleet  of  Dutch  ships,  four 
in  number,  reached  India;  this  was  quickly  followed  by 
others.  Holland  learned  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  con- 
trol of  Portugal's  possessions  in  the  East,  and  also  the 
value,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  of  the  great  riches 
of  the  Orient.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Hol- 
land had  entered  upon  her  career  as  a  colonizing  power  in 
the  Orient,  making  her  first  settlements  in  the  Molukkas 
and  in  Java. 

THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY:  Why  Organized. — From 
the  first,  the  Dutch  were  successful  in  their  East  India 
commercial  ventures,  the  very  high  profits  realized  more 
than  making  up  for  the  frequent  disasters.  Spain's  policy 
of  arrogant  exclusive  monopoly  had  gained  the  ill  will  of 
the  other  European  nations.  This  helped  Holland  to  build 
up  a  trade,  as  these  countries  were  only -too  glad  to  secure 
their  eastern  products  from  other  than  Spanish  ports. 

1  Yeats. 

106877 7 
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But  soon  the  trade  became  unsatisfactory  to  the  mer- 
chants and  to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  Each 
trader  thought  only  of  his  own  immediate  profit;  close  com- 
petition between  the  rival  merchants  increased  the  prices 
in  the  East  and  lowered  them  at  home.  The  States-General 
urged  that  the  guilds  come  to  some  agreement  which  should 
have  the  future  of  the  trade  for  all  concerned  in  view,  but 
this  counsel  was  not  heeded  and  it  was  seen  that  action 
must  be  taken  by  the  Government,  so  in  1602  the  States- 
General  passed  a  law  under  which  the  East  Indian  traders 
were  formed  into  a  single  corporation.2  This  was  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  a  powerful  chartered  company,  "one 
of  the  most  remarkable  corporations  of  all  times."3 

How  Controlled. — The  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany was  given  to  a  council  of  sixty  men,  residents  of  the 
Netherlands;  the  supreme  managing  board  was  composed 
of  seventeen  men  appointed  by  the  States-General.  Batavia 
was  made  the  capital  and  the  governor-general,  who  was 
given  military  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction,  lived  here,  while 
subgovernors  were  established  at  Malakka,  Ceylon,  Banda, 
Amboyna,  Makassar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the 
Molukkas.  All  the  officials  and  the  employees  were  re- 
"quired  to  swear  obedience  to  the  company  and  allegiance 
to  the  States-General.  The  administration  of  the  posses- 
sions, the  supervision  of  all  the  business,  the  maintenance  of 
the  land  and  the  naval  forces,  in  short,  all  the  public  interests 
of  the  company  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  officers 
and  representatives  of  the  corporation. 

Powers. — To  the  company,  by  its  charter,  was  granted  the 
right  to  make  war  or  peace  with  the  princes  of  the  Orient, 
to  build  fortresses,  to  maintain  garrisons,  to  choose  gov- 
ernors, to  appoint  civil  and  judicial  officers.  These  powers 
in  reality  created  a  state  within  a  state. 

2  Keller:  "Colonization."  One  argument  used  to  secure  the  pass- 
ing of  this  law,  and  to  arouse  enthusiasm  among  the  people  in  buy- 
ing shares  in  the  corporation,  was  that  not  only  would  the  maritime 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  Netherlands  be  strengthened  and 
made  more  prosperous  but  serious  damage  could  be  done  to  the  old 
enemy,  Spain,  without  cost  to  Holland. 

3Clive  Day:  "Policy  and  Administration  of  the  Dutch  in  Java." 
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Aim. — The  one  single  aim  and  purpose  of  the  company  v 
was  commerce.  Every  colony  founded  had  that  end  in 
view,  and  not  expansion  of  national  territory.  To  spread 
the  Christian  religion  or  to  carry  civilization  to  a  barbarous 
people  did  not  enter  into  its  motives.  Anything  done  along 
these  lines  was  incidental.  The  main  object  was  to  "make 
Holland  a  market-place  for  the  exchange  of  commodities 
both  from  the  East  and  the  West." 

Exclusive  privileges  of  trade  had  been  granted  the  com- 
pany and  from  the  first  to  last  its  commerce  was  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  monopoly.  To  maintain  the  monopoly 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  meant  war  and  the  fighting  of 
European  nations  greedy  to  share  some  of  Holland's  profits. 

Methods. — The  trade  consisted  in  bringing  the  products 
of  Holland's  industries  to  the  East  and  taking  in  return 
the  tropical  products,  as  spices,  sugar,  indigo,  camphor, 
coffee,  tea  from  China,  and  manufactured  articles  from  all 
the  civilized  countries  in  the  Orient.  The  method  was  to  r 
establish  factories,  or  trading  posts  where  the  wares  and  ! 
products  would  be  collected  from  the  natives,  by  the  agents. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  company  soon  began  to  secure  more 
commodities  from  "forced  deliveries"  than  in  the  regular 
way  at  the  factory.4  These  "forced  deliveries"  were  sup- 
plies exacted  from  the  natives  as  a  sort  of  tribute  or  recogni- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  company  as  ruler. 

In  time,  the  company  undoubtedly  extended  its  political 
power  for  commercial  purposes.  The  more  native  organ- 
izations that  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  company, 
the  better  for  its  prosperity,  for  the  greater  the  supply  from 
the  "contingents"  or  "forced  deliveries."  The  commodities 
demanded  came  to  include  most  of  the  native  products  of 
commercial  value.  New  products,  which  the  company 
thought  might  be  produced  to  advantage,  were  introduced 
and  added  to  the  variety  of  commodities.  A  Dutch  official, 
who  was  in  northeastern  Java  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  describes  as  follows  this  system  of  securing  prod- 
ucts by  "contingents" :  "According  to  a  principle  of  the 
feudal  system  of  government  the  land  of  the  country  is 


4  Day:  "Policy  and  Administration  of  the  Dutch  in  Java." 
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the  property  of  the  prince  or  landlord;  and  since  the  coast 
provinces  have  been  ceded  by  the  native  princes  to  the 
company,  it  has  the  property  right  in  the  land  there.  This 
land,  divided  into  districts,  it  makes  over  to  regents,  on 
conditions  commonly  called  contracts,  whereby  these  regents 
pledge  themselves  to  furnish  products,  some  for  nothing 
and  some  for  a  fixed  payment,  as  well  as  to  do  services,  and 
in  case  of  war  to  support  the  company  with  armed  men. 
On  the  other  hand  these  regents  turn  over  the  land  again 
to  the  common  Javanese,  to  cultivate  it,  and  to  pay  over 
to  themselves  a  part  of  the  fruits  and  produce,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  supply  their  "contingents"  to  the  company 
and  support  themselves."  By  this  system  the  Dutch  were 
able  to  secure  commercial  commodities  far  below  market 
prices  and  without  the  expense  of  collecting  the  goods. 
All  the  work  was  done  through  the  native  organizations. 
This  accounts,  partly,  for  the  great  profits  of  the  company. 

Also  when  there  was  a  demand  in  Europe  for  any  com- 
modity as  for  coffee — after  its  use  had  become  customary— 
the  company  added  to  the  production  of  this  commodity  in  its 
colonies  in  the  Orient,  not  by  offering  higher  prices,  but 
by  demanding  more  as  a  "contingent."  The  business  policy 
of  the  company  when  it  had  to  compete  in  the  open  market 
in  the  East,  was  to  buy  at  the  highest  prices  and  to  always 
undersell  in  the  European  market.  The  gains  of  the  com- 
pany came  not  on  the  profits  of  one  article  but  on  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  the  trade  which  it  handled. 

Policy. — During  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  the  com- 
pany, its  rules  were  very  strict  regarding  employees.  It 
demanded  absolute  obedience  from  them  and  forbade  any 
participation  in  trade  on  personal  account.  It  insisted, 
by  regulations,  en  honest  dealing  in  trading  with  the  na- 
tives. Soon  the  Dutch  had  a  reputation  for  truthfulness 
and  honesty  among  the  peoples  of  the  Orient.  The  "forced 
deliveries"  were  not  dishonest  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  company,  it  was  not  cheating  or  lying,  but  what  it 
deemed  a  legitimate  method.  In  the  lives  of  the  employees 
in  the  Orient,  simplicity  of  living  was  insisted  upon.  This 
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was  the  policy  which  helped  to  make  the  corporation  the 
most  powerful  commercial  company  then  in  existence. 

Extent  of  Trade  Area. — The  Dutch  made  almost  no  attempt 
to  establish  factories  on  the  mainland  in  the  East,  but  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  islands  until  they  had  control  of  a 
sea  area  equal  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  prin- 
cipal colony  was  Java,  although  Sumatra  and  Celebes  were 
sources  of  trading  supplies.  "By  1661,  they  had  prac- 
tically driven  their  Portuguese  rivals  out  of  the  Indian 
seas,  taken  Mauritius  and  St.  Helena,  established  factories 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian,  Gulf,  in  the  capital  of  Ispahan, 
along  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts  of  India,  in 
Bengal,  Burma,  and  Cochin  China."5  But  the  company 
did  not  limit  its  operations  to  the  East  Indies,  its  merchant 
ships  pushed  along  the  China  coast  and  over  to  Japan,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  the  Japanese  wel- 
comed the  Dutch  as  deliverers  from  the  Portuguese. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  company  soon  had  most 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  these  countries.0  The  company's 
ships  traded  along  the  coast  of  Korea  and  pushed  the  Por- 
tuguese out  of  Formosa.  They  explored  and  traded  on  the 
coast  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  and  made 
these  known  to  the  world.  As  a  stopping  place,  a  colony 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  established. 

Growth  and  Prosperity. — With  this  vast  area  tributary  to 
and  practically  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  com- 
pany, and  considering  the  strict  economy  that  was  at  first 
the  practice  in  all  its  operations,  and  its  methods  of  securing 
products,  the  marvelous  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  cor- 
poration is  not  surprising.  At  the  end  of  thirteen  years, 
it  owned  eight  hundred  armed  vessels,  had  captured  five 


"Lucas:  "Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies." 
8  In  connection  with  this  opening  of  trade  with  the  Japanese,  it  is 
interesting-  to  recall  that  during  the  two  and  one-half  centuries  of 
Japan's  isolation,  the  Dutch  were  permitted  to  maintain  their  trading 
post,  though  subject  to  stringent  rules,  on  the  Island  of  Deshima  in 
the  Bay  of  Nagasaki. 
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hundred  and  forty-five  ships,  and  paid  its  shareholders  an 
annual  dividend  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.7 

Decline. — With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  / 
there  was  a  marked  departure  from  the  lines  of  the  policy 
followed  at  first  by  the  company,  and  the  period  of  decadence 
began.  The  causes  may  be  briefly  stated.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  all  was  prosperous  apparently,  there 
were  many  losses  and  much  criticism  of  the  management  by 
the  shareholders,  and  possibly  by  the  public.  The  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  company's 
supremacy  changed.  The  monopoly  could  not  be  maintained 
against  the  whole  of  Europe.  There  was  much  unoccupied 
territory  on  the  islands  under  the  company's  control,  as  in 
Java,  where  England  and  the  other  nations  began  to  trade 
with  the  natives.  This  rivalry  undoubtedly  led  the  com- 
pany to  push  its  political  tribute  system  further,  in  order 
to  secure  goods  at  such  a  cost  as  would  enable  it  to  sell  at 
prices  that  would  retain  its  control  of  the  European  market. 
In  the  long  run  the  plan  was  disastrous,  as  it  destroyed 
the  sources  of  supply,  for  the  motive  for  production  had 
been  removed.  The  company  also  forced  introduction  into 
the  colonies  of  crops  that  were  not  always  the  best  from  an 
economic  point  of  view. 

The  real  cause  of  decline  may  be  stated  as  bad  adminis-/ 
tration,  perfidy  of  the  agents  in  the  East,  and  mismanage- 
ment of  affairs  at  home.  There  was  no  spirit  of  progress, 
the  company  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  times ;  it  was  out- 
distanced by  its  rivals;  it  kept  up  antiquated  regulations, 
such  as  requiring  all  ships  to  go  to  Batavia,  when  rival 
ships  were  plying  the  waters  untrammeled  by  such  rules. 
These  restrictions  greatly  hampered  trade.  Then  extrav- 
agance instead  of  economy  became  the  practice  of  the  com- 
pany; the  standard  of  officials  and  employees  was  lowered; 
employees  traded  on  their  own  personal  account.  In  fact, 

7  Keller:  "Colonization."  "In  the  effort  to  keep  up  the  early  re- 
putation of  the  company  they  (The  Seventeen  Directors)  had  been 
lavish  in  their  dividends.  They  became  unscrupulous  as  to  the  source 
of  the  dividends,  and  began  to  borrow  money  at  high  rates  of  inte- 
rest in  order  to  be  able  to  declare  them." 
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it  would  seem  as  though  all  the  earlier  standards  and  prac- 
tices were  deserted. 

The  company  became  so  weakened  and  in  such  financial  /  / 
straits  that  finally,  in  1798,  it  was  abolished  and  its  terri- 
torial holdings  passed  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  state. 

Effect  of  the  Company  in  the  Orient. — The  East  India  Com- 
pany brought  to  the  island  possessions  peace,  ending  the  con- 
tinual fighting  among  the  native  tribes;  religion  was  not 
interfered  with ;  slavery  in  direct  form  was  not  introduced — 
it  was  not  needed.  Industrially  the  methods  practiced  by 
the  company  were  despotic  and  economically  destructive. 
The  Dutch  were  blind  for  a  long  time  to  the  great  advan- 
tages of  any  other  products  than  spices,  and  as  their  enemy,  / 
Spain,  in  South  America  spent  her  energies  getting  gold, 
so  the  Dutch  gave  their  energies  to  the  spice  trade,  even 
after  other  nations  had  shown  that  profits  in  other  tropical 
products  were  greater.  The  giving  up  of  the  fertile  fields 
to  money  crops  and  leaving  no  fields  or  labor  for  the  raising 
of  the  necessities  of  life,  was  one  of  the  worst  abuses  of 
the  company.  Like  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch  also  destroyed 
the  surplus  production  in  order  that  the  prices  of  the  com- 
modities might  be  kept  up. 

Effect  of  the  Company  on  the  Netherlands. — Financially,  the 
company  almost  ruined  the  Netherlands.  With  all  her  in- 
dustry, business  sense,  courage,  and  home  resources,  after 
nearly  two  centuries,  the  nation  was  a  declining  power.  The 
first  mistake  in  Holland's  colonial  policy  was  the  creating 
of  so  strong  a  power  within  herself.  The  great  mistake  of 
the  company  was  monopoly.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
petition of  England  and  France  the  old  idea  of  monopoly 
was  not  abandoned.  Hence,  raw  materials  from  the  colo- 
nies did  not  go  to  the  Netherlands  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  keep  the  manufacturing  industries  in  a  condition  that 
enabled  them  to  meet  the  increase  of  prices,  taxes,  and  com- 
petition that  came  with  industrial  growth  in  Europe. 

Another  mistake  was  that  the  Dutch  ascribed  too  much 
importance  to  their  trade  with  the  Indies.  To  foster  this 
trade  the  shipping  business  by  individuals  and  firms  was 
hampered.  This  weakened  Holland's  maritime  power. 
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There  gradually  spread  among  the  steady-going  conserv- 
ative Dutch  an  uncertainty  in  business,  an  element  of  specu- 
lation which  the  oriental  trade  as  conducted  by  the  East 
India  Company  created.  This  together  with  the  corrupt 
methods  and  the  dishonest  practices  of  the  company  affected 
the  business  atmosphere  of  the  nation  and  caused  a  deterio- 
ration of  commercial  morals.  Productive  industry  lost  in 
character  and  quantity,  because  of  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  commercial  gambling  that  pervaded  the  nation  as  a  result 
of  the  speculations  in  the  East.  Also  a  certain  impatience 
with  former  slow  methods  of  acquiring  wealth  led  to  less 
interest  and  less  efficiency  in  the  productive  industries.  All 
these  effects  were  most  disastrous  to  the  economic  condition 
and  financial  strength  of  the  nation.  The  later  despotic 
policy  of  the  company  in  the  East  must  be  counted  also  as  a 
great  factor  in  weakening  the  power  of  the  Netherlands. 

THE  DUTCH  IN  THE  ORIENT  AFTER  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF 
THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.— The  Netherlands  faced 
a  hard  condition  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
England  had  gained  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  Napoleon 
in  1806,  in  his  distribution  of  the  thrones  of  Europe,  gave 
the  sovereignty  of  Holland  into  his  brother  Louis's  hands. 
A  large  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch  had  been  grad- 
ually seized  by  the  young  republic  across  the  Atlantic. 

Earnest  effort  was  made  by  the  Government  after  the 
abolishment  of  the  East  India  Company  to  retrieve  the 
disasters  in  the  Orient.  Honest  men  of  ability  were  sent 
out  as  governors  and  the  purely  mercantile  idea  was  aban- 
doned, and  in  the  economic  ideas,  the  future  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  not  just  the  yearly  output.  Some  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
natives;  there  was  a  decided  abandoning  of  the  old  idea 
that  a  colony  exists  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country.  Little  was  accomplished,  however,  before  the 
English  captured  the  colonies. 

The  eastern  dependencies  remained  under  the  control  of 
England  from  1811  to  1816,  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  was 
made  governor  of  the  colonies.  He  inaugurated  many  re- 
forms, substituting  for  the  "forced  deliveries"  a  land  tax 
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based  upon  a  certain  percentage  of  the  crops;  abolished 
the  corvee,  monopolies,  and  restrictions  on  trade,  and  in 
many  ways  tried  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  things. 
His  time  was,  of  course,  too  short  to  accomplish  much  that 
was  permanent. 

The  Culture  System. — When  European  affairs  were  adjusted 
after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  all  the  colonies  of  the 
Netherlands  were  restored  to  the  nation,  except  Ceylon  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  again  in  power,  the  Dutch 
concentrated  most  of  their  energies  upon  Java  and  parts 
of  Sumatra. 

The  main  question  which  faced  the  governor  sent  out  to 
Java,  was  how  to  secure  production  of  crops.  The  value 
of  the  soil  as  a  resource  was  recognized,  but  how  to  get  the 
natives  to  work  and  raise  agricultural  products  was  the 
problem.  From  1798,  the  end  of  the  control  of  the  East 
India  Company,  to  1811,  the  beginning  of  the  rule  by  the 
English,  Daendels  had  been  governor  and  he  had  introduced 
to  some  extent  the  culture  system  which  was  later  worked 
out  by  Van  den  Bosch. 

This  system  is  one  of  the  solutions  of  the  labor  problem 
in  the  tropics.  It  was  based  on  the  principle  that  all  the 
land  belonged  to  the  government;  as  owner,  the  govern- 
ment went  into  farming  on  a  big  scale.  It  declared  that  in 
certain  villages  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  soil  should  be  planted 
with  the  crop  ordered  by  the  government,  and  that  four- 
fifteenths  of  all  the  produce  should  be  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  crop  was  one  that  required  manufacturing 
at  the  place  of  cultivation,  a  director  would  be  sent,  and 
proper  machinery  would  be  set  up,  with  the  aid  of  advances 
of  money  made  by  the  government  to  the  director.  The 
villagers  would  be  compelled  to  deliver  to  the  director,  at 
the  price  fixed  by  the  government,  all  their  produce;  the 
director,  for  the  advance  from  the  government,  was  bound 
to  deliver  to  the  government  at  a  certain  price,  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  manufactured  article.  The  result  was 
enormous  profits  to  the  government,  fair  gains  to  the 
director,  and  a  small  profit  to  the  villager.  As  to  the 
last  profit,  authorities  differ.  Europeans  were  encouraged 
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to  build  the  factories  and  storehouses,  agriculture  flourished, 
commerce  increased;  according  to  one  writer,8  the  popula- 
tion increased  tenfold  during  the  half  century  that  the 
culture  system  was  in  operation.  In  a  few  years,  in  many 
of  the  crops,  as  sugar  and  coffee,  the  output  doubled. 

But  the  principles  were  the  same  as  those  on  which  the 
East  India  Company  had  worked.  In  the  culture  system, 
labor  was  forced  and  strict  monopoly  was  maintained.  The 
government  but  repeated,  in  another  form,  the  economic 
mistakes  of  the  company ;  there  was  no  real  progress  in  the 
colony,  though  the  material  conditions  were  somewhat 
better. 

The  cultivator  of  the  soil  had  the  right  of  choice  of  crops 
taken  from  him  arbitrarily.  It  was  claimed  that  he  would, 
by  this  forced  labor,  be  taught  habits  of  industry  and  also 
methods  of  cultivation.  This  could  not  be  true.  To  teach 
habits  of  industry  there  must  first  be  a  motive  created— 
this  system  killed  motives  instead  of  creating  them.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  total  area  of  Java  was  under  the 
culture  system,  and  the  fact  that  the  natives,  when  possible, 
left  the  areas  where  it  was  in  force,  is  evidence  of  its  un- 
popularity, at  least.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  prevent  free  movement  of  labor,  but  the  regulations 
were  evaded  by  great  numbers  of  the  natives. 

The  difficulty  the  natives  had  in  getting  their  products  to 
the  required  places  of  delivery  was  a  severe  hardship  worked 
by  the  system.  There  was  no  gradual  development.  So 
in  the  regions  opened  up,  the  government  experimented  in 
places  as  freely  and  as  frequently  as  in  crops,  and  the  in- 
conveniences and  hardships  fell  upon  the  laborers. 

The  government  required  from  fifty  to  seventy  days  of 
free  labor  a  year.  This  corvee,  or  liability  to  free  labor, 
was  used  in  building  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings. 
For  a  power  to  require  almost  one-seventh  of  a  man's  time 
for  free  or  unpaid  labor  is  manifestly  unjust. 

Since  1871,  the  system  has  gradually  been  relaxed  and 
to-day  is  practically  out  of  use  and  the  land  is  being  thrown 

8E.  R.  Scidmore:  "Java,  the  Garden  of  the  East." 
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open  to  private  cultivation.     The  corvee  is  no  longer  re- 
quired, taxes  being  paid  instead. 

This  culture  system  has  been  widely  discussed.  Some 
writers  arrive  at*  the  conclusion  that  the  system  was  not 
only  good  in  its  result  for  the  Dutch,  but  also  resulted  in 
the  best  good  possible  for  the  native.  It  would  seem  that 
having  the  ulterior  good  of  the  native  in  view,  the  system, 
as  it  is  based  on  forced  labor,  cannot  be  for  his  good. 
The  fact  that  there  has  been  an  annual  deficit  instead  of 
a  handsome  profit  for  Holland,  since  this  system  was  abo- 
lished, leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  financially  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  of  advantage  to  the  ruling  power;  but 
colonies  should  not  be  held  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother  country,  and  this  deficit  would  be  evidence  that 
neither  the  "forced  deliveries"  of  the  East  India  Company 
nor  the  "culture  system"'  had  entirely  succeeded  as  methods 
of  development,  for  it  is  acknowledged  that  Java  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  on  the  globe  and  should,  industrially 
yield  rich  returns.9 

THE  DUTCH  IN  THE  WEST. — The  Netherlands  was  ambi-| 
tious  to  establish  trade  wherever  possible,  and  in  1617,  some1 
merchants  formed  the  West  India  Company.  The  company 
was  given  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  for  twenty-four 
years,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  America,  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  in  un- 

9  The  tobacco  monopoly  (1781  to  1882)  in  the  Philippines  bears 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  culture  system  of  Java.  It  was 
in  force  in  the  Island  of  Luzon  only.  The  land  was  held  to  belong 
to  the  State.  No  crops  except  tobacco  were  allowed  to  be  raised. 
Each  family  was  forced  to  contract  with  the  government  to  raise 
four  thousand  plants  a  year.  If  this  amount  was  not  raised,  a  fine 
was  imposed.  All  the  crop  must  be  delivered  to  the  State,  not  a 
leaf  could  be  kept  for  personal  use.  The  tobacco  leaves  were  care- 
fully sorted  and  only  those  of  a  certain  quality  were  accepted  and 
paid  for.  The  grower,  or  native,  was  not  permitted  to  keep  the 
rejected  leaves.  They  were  burned.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  mono- 
poly, the  natives  were  not  paid  cash  but  treasury  notes,  which  spec- 
ulators later  bought  up  at  enormous  discounts.  The  •  evil  effects 
of  this  tobacco  monopoly  system  are  to  be  seen,  even  to-day,  in  the 
tobacco  regions  of  Luzon. 
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discovered  lands  in  the  southern  oceans.  All  merchandise 
of  the  company  was  to  enter  the  ports  of  Holland  free  of 
duty  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

This  company's  operations  cannot  in  any  way  be  com- 
pared with  the  work  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  took 
possessions  and  established  factories  in  some  of  the  lesser 
unoccupied  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the  most  important 
settlement  being  in  Curagao.  The  company  took  advantage 
of  the  period  when  Portugal  was  a  dependency  of  Spain 
and  established  trading  posts  in  the  Portuguese  possessions 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Brazil.  In  1623,  the 
colony  of  New  Amsterdam  was  founded  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  River  in  North  America.  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  this  colony,  and  in  1664  it  was  seized  by  the  English. 
Portugal,  on  regaining  its  independence,  soon  drove  the  com- 
pany out  of  Brazil. 

The  principal  profits  of  the  company  were  not  from  the 
colonies,  as  they  were  never  of  much  importance,  nor  in 
legitimate  trade,  but  in  smuggling  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
and  capturing  the  Spanish  ships.  In  the  West  then,  Hol- 
land's profits  came  from  breaking  Spain's  monopoly  and  in 
the  East  in  maintaining  a  monopoly  of  her  own. 

The  acquisitions  of  the  company  were  all  gradually  lost 
except  Curagao,  and  a  few  little  islands.  In  1674,  as  the 
company  was  in  a  bankrupt  condition,  the  States-General 
dissolved  it. 

Through  the  efforts  of  another  western  company,  the  ; 
Surinam  Company,  Dutch  Guiana  was  held  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Holland  from  1667,  although  since  that  time  it 
has  been  lost  and  won  three  times.  So  in  the  colonizing 
of  the  West  the  Dutch  played  little  part  directly,  although 
in  the  English  colonies  which  later  became  the  United 
States,  their  influence  in  the  country  and  on  its  institutions 
is  greater  than  is  usually  realized  or  than  Holland  is  given 
credit  for. 

COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS:  In  the  Past— 
"No  people  ever  had  so  definite  an  aim  in  foreign  and 
colonial  policy  as  the  Dutch,  and  none  ever  realized  their 
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aim  more  completely.     The  monopolies  of  the  Latin  peoples 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  entirely  crown  monopolies ;  the 
Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  committed  their  trade  wholly  to 
chartered  companies.     The  system  was  at  once  ungenerous,  I 
oppressive,  and  unsound,  but  it  had  the  merit  of  concentrat-  ' 
ing   'the   private   strength   and   wealth   of   the   mercantile 
community.'  " "' 

Enterprising  as   the   Dutch  were,   they   remained  little 
more  than  traders,  never  emigrating  in  large  numbers.     The 
two  parts  of  the  world  where  they  settled  and  colonized, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  North  America,  passed  into 
England's  hands.     Nor  were  they  a  governing  race,  in  the  \ 
truest  sense,  for  they  governed  almost  solely  with  the  view/ 
of  making  a  direct  profit  for  the  mother  country. 

At  the  Present  Time. — The  single  aim  of  Holland's  colonial 
policy  is  no  longer  that  of  commercial  exploitation.  Schools 
have  been  introduced  and  are  being  developed.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  schools  for  a  time  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
Clive  Day  records  that  in  Java,  in  1903,  the  portion^of  the 
natives  receiving  instruction  was  very  small,  roughly,  one 
in  every  five  hundred  of  the  total  population.  But  since 
that  date,  through  the  introduction  of  the  village  schools, 
better  results  as  to  numbers  of  children  attending,  have  been 
attained.  The  question  of  a  common  language  in  the  schools 
is  being  overcome  by  permitting  the  natives  to  study  the 
Dutch  language.  Other  benefits  of  civilization,  as  religion 
and  philanthropy,  are  being  brought  to  the  Malayan  sub- 
jects of  this  nation,  that  in  Europe  has  been  always  in  the 
lead  in  culture  as  well  as  in  industry. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  wrought  many  changes 
in  the  industrial  system  and  in  the  standard  of  living  among 
the  natives  in  the  Dutch  colonies.  The  evils  of  two  hun- 
dred years  of  rule  on  a  wrong  basis  are  being  eradicated. 
With  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  twentieth-century  idea 
that  the  colonies  should  be  controlled  for  the  ultimate  good 
of  the  colony,  the  Netherlands  will,  doubtless,  long  remain 
one  of  the  leading  colonizing  powers  in  the  Orient. 


10  Lucas:    "Historical   Geography  of  the   British   Colonies." 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  COLONIES.— "The  traveler  returning 
from  Java  is  likely  to  be  asked  by  what  he  was  most  im- 
pressed, and  he  is  tempted  to  answer  that  the  most  striking 
thing  is,  that  the  Dutch  are  there  at  all.  This  simple 
people,  whose  country  is  but  a  dot  on  the  map  of  the  world, 
has  ruled  for  the  last  three  centuries  with  admirable  tenac- 
ity, this  vast  colonial  empire  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
which  contains  thirty-five  million  Malay-Javanese  inhabit- 
ants, comprising  islands  as  large  as  France/'11 

For  political  control,  Java,  including  the  Island  of  Ma- 
dura, is  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  regencies,  dis- 
tricts, and  townships,  or  communes,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  At  the  head  of  each  regency  and  every  minor  divi- 
sion is  placed  a  native  chieftain ;  the  higher  positions  are 
given  to  men  of  noble  rank,  as  princes.  These  officials 
receive  a  salary  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crops  of  the 
soil  under  their  jurisdiction.  They  are  responsible  to  the 
governor-general  and  form  a  complete  local  civil  adminis- 
tration and  police  control.  They  allot  the  land  and  collect 
rents.  There  are  twenty-two  residencies,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  Dutch  official  known  as  the  resident.  He  has  several 
subordinates ;  he  has  the  control,  in  a  supervisory  way,  over 
all  the  affairs  in  his  residency.  Dutch  appointees  in  the 
Indies  must  be  educated  in  the  colonial  school  at  Delft. 

The  legislation  regarding  the  colonies  lies  with  the  legis- 
lature of  Holland  and  the  sovereign.  Except  for  the  con- 
trol of  these  the  legislating  of  the  governor-general  is 
supreme.  "The  inhabitants  of  the  dependencies  are  not 
consulted  regarding  legislation  and  no  question  of  allowing 
them  representation  in  the  States-General  has  ever  been 
raised."12  . 

The  policy  ot  the  Netherlands  is  to  have  the  Dutch  and 
the  native  associates  closely  affiliated  in  the  exercise  of  the 
local  administration  of  the  government.  To  this  tendency 
has  been  ascribed  much  of  their  success  in  government.  In 
this  system  of  government  the  colony  is  in  no  sense  in- 

11  Leclercq. 

12  Alpheus   Snow:   "Administration   of   Dependencies." 
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dependent  in  government,  nor  is  the  government,  even  in 
semblance,  responsible.  It  is  an  absolute  government  by  \ 
the  Government  of  Holland,  represented  by  the  governor- 
general.  The  organization  leads  the  native  to  think  that 
he  is,  to  a  great  degree,  self-governing,  but  in  fact  he  is 
not.  To  quote  Leclercq  (1898)  :  "The  administration  of  f 
the  colonial  possessions  is  exercised  in  the  King's  name  by  \ 
the  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  and  a  detailed  annual  report  I 
is  presented  to  the  States-General  on  the  condition  of  the 
colonies.  The  government  in  the  Indies  is  vested  in  one 
man,  the  governor-general.  He  is  commander  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  He  exercises  su- 
preme control  over  the  different  plans  of  the  general  ad- 
ministration. He  issues  ordinances  on  all  matters  not 
regulated  by  royal  decree,  declares  war,  makes  peace,  con- 
cludes treaties  with  the  native  princes,  and  appoints  civil  and 
military  employees.  One  of  his  important  duties  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  natives.  He  watches  that  no  cession  of  land 
violates  their  rights,  and  issues  rules  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  government  cultures;  fixes  the  kind  and  extent 
of  forced  labor,  and  sees  to  the  proper  execution  of  all  ordi- 
nances pertaining  to  thi^tnatter.  HeTiasthe  power  of  dis- 
ciplining of  all  foreigners  who  disturb  the  public  order." 

Commenting  upon  the  Dutch  and  their  method  of  gov- 
ernment, Reinsch  says  that:  They  are  free  from  the  rigid 
officialism  and  formal  routine  that  embarrass  the  English,    \ 
and  are  less  overbearing  in  their  behavior  toward  the  na-^N^ 
tives  and  win  their  affection  and  trust  to  a  much  greater  J\ 
degree.     "For  the  judicious  management  of  the  native  popu-  ' 
lations,  and  for  the  molding  of  native  institutions  to  the  ends 
of  a  more  enlightened  policy,  the  Dutch  colonial  administra- 
tion may  serve  as  a  model."13 

INFLUENCE. — The  chief  influence  of  the  Netherlands  has 
been  as  a  factor  in  diffusing  civilization  throughout  the 
Orient,  and  in  carrying  to  Europe  the  products  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  East,  during  the  time  when  Portugal's  power 

"Reinsch:  "World  Politics." 
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was  ruined  in  the  East  and  the  attention  of  the  other 
nations  was  centered  on  the  New  World.  In  spite  of  the 
narrow  commercial  and  economic  policy,  and  of  the  many 
dark  blots  left  by  their  methods  during  the  three  centuries 
of  rule,  the  condition  of  tfte  natives  has  been  much  im- 
proved, by  the  stopping  of  the  tribal  wars  and  many  prac- 
tices of  savagery.  On  the  whole,  honesty,  patience,  good 
faith,  and  always  religious  tolerance  have  characterized  the 
Dutch  in  their  treatment  of  their  subject  people.  In  the 
two  settlement  colonies,  New  York  and  Cape  Town,  both 
ignored  and  soon  lost,  "the  traveler  marvels  at  the  per- 
manent impressions  left  by  the  early  Dutch."  This  is 
especially  true  in  architecture,  and  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
influence  is  evident  in  the  language. 


PRESENT  POSSESSIONS. 

EAST  INDIES  or  NETHERLANDS-INDIA: 
Java  and  Madura — 
Outposts— 
Sumatra. 

Borneo   (southern  part). 
Riau-Lingga  (archipelago). 
Banka. 
Billiton. 
Celebes. 

Molukka  (archipelago). 
Sunda  Islands. 

New  Guinea  (western  part). 
Timor   (southeastern  part). 

The  chief  executive  of  the  Netherlands-India  is  the  gov- 
ernor-general. He  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  5  members, 
partly  legislative,  partly  advisory.  The  governor-general 
and  members  of  the  council  are  nominated  by  the  sovereign. 
Outposts  are  administered  by  governors,  residents,  assistant- 
residents,  and  controleurs,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
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colony.     New  Guinea  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Ternate, 
Molukka  Islands. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIES: 

Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana. 
Curagao  (consists,  of  six  islands). 

The  executive  authority  of  Surinam  is  a  governor  assisted 
by  a  council  consisting  of  the  governor,  as  president,  a  vice- 
president,  and  3  members,  all  nominated  by  the  sovereign. 
There  is  a  representative  body  called  the  colonial  states, 
chosen  by  electors  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Curagao  is  governed  by  a  governor  assisted  by  a  council 
of  4  members  and  a  colonial  council  of  13  members.  The 
governor  and  both  councils  are  nominated  by  the  sovereign. 
Each  of  the  six  islands,  except  Curasao,  has  a  resident 
official  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

FRANCE. 


GENERAL. — The  colonial  history  of  France  shows  many 
elements  that  should  have  made  the  nation  eminently  suc- 
cessful as  a  colonizer.  The  people  have  daring,  courage, 
love  of  adventure,  and  enterprise.  There  were  rulers  of 
ability  interested  in  acquiring  and  holding  colonial  posses- 
sions. Richelieu,  Colbert,  and  Coligny  were  as  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  in  advocating  the  establishing  of  colonies  in 
the  new  lands  as  Champlain  and  La  Salle  and  others  were 
in  exploring  them.  There  was  not  lacking  ability,  either  in 
the  foreign  lands  or  in  the  council  chambers  at  home,  to 
push  the  expansion  policy;  yet,  France's  early  colonial 
empire  passed  piece  by  piece,  into  the  hands  of  her  rival 
across  the  channel. 

The  political  history  of  France  in  modern  times  partly 
explains  this.  From  the  early  days  of  colonization  under 
Francis  I  to  the  establishment  of  the  Third  Republic,  France 
had  few  periods  of  peace;  it  was  war  after  war,  either 
offensive  or  defensive,  with  few  long  intervals  between. 
There  were  the  long  and  bitter  religious  struggles  between 
the  Catholics  and  Huguenots;  the  upheaval  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; then  the  attempts  of  Napoleon  to  conquer  Europe. 
With  the  heavy  drains  of  these  wars  upon  the  country  there 
was  little  national  wealth  left  to  expend  in  the  colonies, 
and  not  always  very  much  attention,  except  to  consider 
them  as  a  source  of  revenue,  because  of  more  absorbing 
things  at  home;  and  so  the  bands  of  colonists  that  were 
holding  empire  for  France  were  neglected  or  were  held 
down  by  absurd  rules  which  kept  them  weak. 

Then  the  ambitions  of  France  and  of  the  advocates  and 
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workers  for  expansion  were  far  too  great,  far  beyond  the 
strength  of  France  to  carry  out  properly.  Again,  as  a  nation 
the  people  of  France  did  not  respond  to  colonizing,  though 
the  French  can  readily  adapt  themselves  to  another  race,  and 
to  new  regions  and  new  conditions;  but  a  Frenchman  does 
not  like  to  leave  France  either  as  an  emigrant  or  to  travel. 
The  consequent  lack  of  settlers  greatly  weakened  the  colonial 
possessions. 

The  colonial  history  of  France  is  in  two  periods,  before 
1830  and  since  that  date.  During  Napoleon's  time  France 
had  lost  all  her  foreign  possessions  by  1810.  Two  decades 
after  that  date,  the  nation  realizing  that  for  national  power 
there  must  be  colonial  possessions,  the  second  period  began. 

PRIOR  TO  1830, — Although  not  famed  as  a  seagoing  people, 
as  were  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese,  and  later  the  English, 
still  the  French  had  explored  along  the  African  coast  and 
had  visited  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the 
Canaries,  soon  after  the  Portuguese,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  even  before,  but  internal  religious  troubles  had 
prevented  their  taking  advantage  of  these  explorations. 

IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 

IN  NORTH  AMERICA.— By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  two  futile  attempts  had  been  made  to  found  colonies 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  North  America. 

Explorations. — The  people  of  the  coast  provinces  of 
France  were  a  fishing  people  and  the  explorations  around 
Newfoundland  awakened  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
fishing  industry  in  the  New  World.  The_  furs  brought  to 
France  by  the  early  explorers  created  interest  also  in  the 
fur  trade.  But  it  was  seventy-four  years  from  the  time 
Cartier  explored  the  St.  Lawrence  before  the  colony  of 
Quebec  was  founded. 

On  the  American  continent  the  French  were  great  inland 
explorers;  they  were  intrepid,  dauntless,  heroic  in  endur- 
ance. The  accounts  of  the  explorations  and  adventures 
which  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  the  valleys 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  area 
lying  between  them,  read  more  like  the  legends  of  ancient 
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days  than  the  events  of  modern  times.  It  was  a  king's 
realm  that  these  daring  spirits  gave  their  country,  only 
to  have  another  nation,  another  people,  later  grasp  it  from 
them.  As  Guizot  says,  "Everywhere  in  the  western  regions 
of  the  American  continent,  the  footsteps  of  the  French, 
either  travelers  or  missionaries,  preceded  the  boldest  adven- 
turers. It  is  the  glory  and  misfortune  of  France  always 
to  lead  the  van  in  the  march  of  civilization  without  having 
the  wit  to  profit  by  the  discoveries  and  sagacious  boldness 
of  her  children.  On  the  unknown  roads  which  she  has 
opened  to  the  human  mind  and  to  human  enterprise,  she 
has  often  left  the  fruits  to  be  gathered  by  nations  less  in- 
ventive and  less  able  than  she,  but  more  persevering  and 
less  perturbed  by  a  confusion  of  desires  and  an  incessant 
renewal  of  hopes." 

Motives   for  Colonizing. — The  primary   motive   of  France, 

.  -  .     -..-.--..  _ 

in  all  colonial  enterprises,  was  the  aco^uisitionof  territory. 
The  French  did  not  seek  for  treasure  as  did  the  Spanish, 
or  exploit  commercially  as  did  the  Dutch,  but  their  greed 
was  for  extensive  areas.  And  in  order  to  bring  under 
control,  nominal  at  least,  all  the  regions  from  the  Alleghe- 
nies  to  the  Rockies  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  north, 
England  was  to  be  kept  on  the  narrow  strip  along  the 
Atlantic,  and  Spain  was  not  to  come  farther  north  than 
Florida  and  Mexico.  The  ambition  was  magnificent,  but 
France  was  not  powerful  enough,  nor  rich  enough,  either 
in  population  or  wealth,  to  support  the  ambition  and  to 
carry  on,  at  the  same  time,  her  wars  and  to  pass  through 
revolutions  in  government. 

Kinds  of  Colonies. — France  attempted  to  establish  settle- 
ment colonies,  but  for  a  long  time  they  were  little  more 
than  trading  posts,  and  the  settlers  were  mostly  hunters, 
traders,  and  adventurers.  Even  later,  they  never  had  a 
population  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  English  colonies. 
Inducements  were  offered,  but  the  disinclination  of  the 
French  to  emigrate  and  the  local  policy  in  the  colonies 
always  kept  emigrants  from  coming,  and  the  ones  that  did 
come  were  scattered  over  a  vast  area. 

Chartered   Companies. — No   nation   tried   to   use   chartered 
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companies  so  extensively  as  did  France.  Many  companies 
were  organized,  yet  none  ever  became  great  or  lasted  any 
great  length  of  time,  as  did  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
or  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  charters  granted  to 
the  French  companies  large  tracts  of  land  with  the  agree- 
ment that  the  companies  would  transport  settlers  and 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  companies  were 
given  jurisdiction  over  the  soil  and  settlers,  sufficient  for 
control  and  protection.  The  expenses  and  profits  of  the 
companies  were  to  come  from  the  sale  of  the  lands.  This 
did  not  yield  sufficient  revenue,  so  the  Government  granted 
these  companies  the  monopoly  of  buying  the  products  of 
the  colonies  and  selling  them  in  France. 

As  far  as  regulations  and  theory  went,  the  French  were 
as  commercial  in  their  colonizing  policy — that  is,  in  the 
founding  of  settlements — as  the  Dutch  were,  but  in  practice 
they  were  not.  For  the  French  as  a  people,  were  not 
traders.  They  had  not  the  keen  practical  sense  of  the  Hol- 
landers, and  by  the  higher  classes  in  France,  trade  was 
held  somewhat  in  scorn,  while  in  Holland  the  best  Drains 
and  blood  of  the  country  were  engaged  in  commerce. 

The  French  were  better  fitted  to  acquire  territory  than 
to  develop  it  by  patient  untiring  industry  and  attention 
to  all  the  dull  things  which  will  build  up  a  thriving  trade. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  fur  trade  of  Canada.  The  French 
early  realized  the  value  of  this  trade  and  had  a  century 
the  start,  but  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  coming  in  1670, 
soon  outstripped  them  in  the  extent  of  operations.  The 
success  of  the  Company  was  due  not  to  better  opportunities 
but  to  superior  business  ability. 

Commercial  Policy. — The  destructive  principle  of  monop- 
oly was  the  controlling  idea  in  the  commerce  of  the  colo- 
nies. The  companies  could  regulate  the  trade  absolutely, 
as  to  the  amount  imported  and  exported  and  the  number 
of  ships  carrying  the  trade.  Manufacturing  was  almost 
wholly  forbidden,  as  the  colonies  could  not  manufacture 
any  commodity  that  was  made  in  France.  The  manufac- 
tured articles  which  they  bought  must  be  bought  from 
France,  if  made  in  that  country.  The  companies  regulated 
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the  prices  arbitrarily,  holding  all  European  commodities 
at  very  high  prices,  and  all  colonial  products  away  below 
what  they  should  have  brought,  based  upon  the  selling  price 
in  Europe.  The  immediate  profits  were  great,  but  produc- 
tion was  not  stimulated  and  more  than  that,  the  colonists 
and  the  Indians  were  driven  to  illicit  trading  with  the 
Dutch  and  English  colonies  as  they  got  better  prices  there 
and  fairer  dealing.  It  is  said  that  the  harm  done  French 
commerce  by  this  kind  of  trade,  while  not  as  great  as  that 
done  Spanish  commerce,  was  most  disastrous. 

Land  System. — Besides  the  restrictions  on  production  and 
commerce,  another  source  of  weakness  in  the  colonies  was 
the  granting  of  large  estates  to  individuals,  and  giving  to 
these  landholders,  who  ofttimes  lived  in  France,  certain 
privileges,  as  fishing  and  milling  and  some  kinds  of  trade. 
This  in  reality,  established  a  medieval  feudal  system  and  a 
landed  aristocracy.  As  Parkman  says,  "The  seignorial  sys- 
tems of  Europe  have  never  prospered  in  America."  Suc- 
cessful colonization  in  America  has  never  followed  any  land 
scheme,  except  that  which  gave  the  colonist  the  privilege 
of  ownership  of  the  land  he  tilled. 

The  Church. — Authorities  agree  that  the  church  was  a 
hindrance  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  French  colonies 
on  the  continent.  Though  the  French  rulers  had  not  the 
crusading  zeal  of  Spain,  the  work  of  France  among  the 
American  Indians  may  be  compared  most  favorably  with 
that  of  Spain.  With  the  traders  and  settlers  went  the 
priests  to  work  among  the  Indians,  and  their  civilizing  work 
among  these  people  deserves  the  highest  praise.  But  they 
made  some  harmful  regulations;  for  example,  with  the 
idea  of  keeping  the  whites  from  the  Indians,  the  priests 
forbade  their  trading  with  the  colonists.  This  fostered  the 
underhanded  trading  by  the  Indians  with  the  colonists  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  settlements,  which  later  led  to  much 
trouble  between  the  colonists  of  these  countries  and  to  the 
different  alliances  with  the  Indians.  All  this  strife  weak- 
.ened  the  French  settlements. 

Government  of  the  Colonies. — Politically  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment was  not  lacking  in  liberality,  but  in  practice  it 
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was  quite  despotic  and  inefficient.  The  colonial  officials 
were  constantly  quarreling,  and  the  colonists  were  never 
consulted  in  matters  of  government  and  rarely  considered. 
Court  favorites  were  often  rewarded  with  colonial  offices 
and  corruption  was  not  unknown. 

Loss  of  Possessions  on  the  Continent. — The  restrictions  on 
trade  and  the  granting  of  large  domains  to  single  indi-  \ 
viduals,  the  domination  of  the  church,  and  the  unstable 
and  unwise  political  administration,  did  not  tend  to  induce 
immigration ;  and  without  settlers  there  could  be  little  devel- 
opment of  strength  within  the  colonies,  either  in  wealth  or 
in  numbers. 

The  colonial  empire  of  France  was  too  vast,  even  had  the 
wisdom  of  her  policy  been  greater.  In  the  struggle  with 
England,  beginning  in  1754,  the  weakness  of  the  French 
colonies  was  soon  apparent,  and  in  1763,  the  whole  of  the; 
North  American  continental  possessions  passed  from  under 
the  French  flag.  England  received  the  Canadian  territory, 
and  Spain,  by  treaty,  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  Louisiana. 

IN  SOUTH  AMERICA:  Brazil.— In  1556,  Coligny  attempted 
to  found  a  colony  in  Brazil  but  the  Portuguese  soon  drove 
the  little  settlement  out. 

Guiana. — The  colonial  powers  of  Europe,  at  the  time  of 
Spain's  supremacy  in  the  west,  tried  to  strike  at  Spanish 
power  through  capturing  the  Spanish  ships.  The  north- 
east coast  of  South  America  made  a  good  base  for  action, 
hence  the  Dutch  colony  in  Guiana,  and  later  the  English. 
But  the  first  nation  to  establish  a  ftost  here  was  France. 
In  1604,  Richelieu  chartered  a  company  to  trade  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  Neither  the  com- 
pany nor  the  coDony  was  very  successful.  In  the  first  place, 
the  company  had  not  enough  capital  to  develop  a  settlement 
in  a  region  such  as  was  granted  it.  The  country  was 
marshy,  unhealthful,  uninhabitable,  and  impassible.  To 
remedy  these  conditions  a  great  deal  of  work  and  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  internal  improvements  was  necessary. 
The  company  had  not  the  ideas  or  the  money  for  such 
development  methods.  The  people  of  the  colony,  them- 
selves accustomed  to  the  paternal  rule,  at  that  time  the 
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policy  of  France,  were  as  individuals  incapable  of  taking 
the  initiative  and  accomplishing  any  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  on  their  own  account. 

Here,  as  in  Canada,  large  grants  of  land  were  made  to 
individuals  who  had  no  idea  of  tilling  the  soil  or  of  having 
it  tilled.  Neighboring  colonies  were  making  profits  out  of 
spices  and  coffee,  but  not  the  French.  The  lack  of  pros- 
perity can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Dutch  capital, 
Paramaribo,  had  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  French 
capital,  Cayenne,  had  only  five  thousand. 

After  many  unsuccessful  schemes  to  make  a  prosperous 
colony,  in  1809  Guiana  came  under  British  rule,  but  was 
restored  again  to  France  in  1814  and  is  to-day  a  French 
dependency. 

IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.— The  most  successful  French  col- 
onies in  the  west,  were  in  the  West  Indies.  The  climate 
and  industries  here  attracted  the  French  emigrants  in 
greater  numbers  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies  of  France. 
St.  Christopher  was  accidentally  found  by  a  French  buc- 
caneer. From  the  colony  established  there,  under  a  char- 
tered company,  the  colonies  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
were  settled. 

As  in  the  other  colonies,  the  regulations  on  trade  and 
industries  were  hampering.  The  great  mistake  was  also 
made  of  raising  only  the  export  crops,  as  coffee,  spices, 
and  sugar.  At  first,  the  work  on  the  plantations  was  done 
by  white  labor  brought  from  France.  Later,  slave  labor  was 
introduced,  and,  as  m  other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, became  a  curse.  The  slave  trade  was  for  years 
one  of  the  profitable  pursuits  of  the  West  India  traders. 
They  had  almost  the  monopoly  in  supplying  the  Spanish 
colonies  with  African  slaves.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  which 
gave 'England  the  exclusive  right  to  the  slave  trade  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  brought  disaster  to  the  French  colonies. 

As  was  the  practice  at  that  time,  France  required  that 
all  the  products  of  the  colonies  should  be  sent  to  France. 
What  the  mother  country  could  not  consume  could. not  be 
sold  elsewhere.  About  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  island  colonies  produced  one-third  more  sugar 
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than  France  could  consume.  The  prices  became  ruinous. 
"By  their  own  local  competition  and  overpopulation,  with 
a  limited  outlet  the  industries  of  the  islands  were  ruined." 
Later,  more  liberal  regulations  were  introduced  and  pros- 
perity revived. 

The  Revolution  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  these  colonies  as 
it  took  away  their  only  market.  To  add  to  the  economic 
distress,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1794  brought  not 
only  industrial  ruin,  but  anarchy. 

Compared  with  the  colonies  of  the  other  nations  in  the 
West  Indies  the  policy  of  France,  in  general,  in  these  col- 
onies, in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  progressive.  Their 
rule,  politically,  was  very  liberal,  and  faulty  as  were  the 
economic  ideas,  still  in  some  ways  they  were  in  advance  of 
those  of  any  of  the  other  nations  that  had  colonies  in  these 
islands.  On  the  whole,  the  colonies  had  a  wonderful  pros- 
perity, though  the  last  one  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  by  1810.  They  were  restored  afterwards. 

IN    THE    EASTERN    HEMISPHERE. 

France  did  not  confine  her  colonizing  energy  to  the  west. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  nation  was  trying  to  build  up 
one  empire  in  the  lands  unknown  to  civilization,  she  was 
striving  to  gain  another  in  the  lands  of  the  old  civilizations 
of  the  East. 

IN  THE   EAST  INDIES:   The  French  East  India  Company.— 
During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  four  East 
India  companies  were  chartered  by  the  French  Government, 
but  not  one  of  them  accomplished  anything.     Finally  under  , 
Colbert's  influence,  the  great  French  East  India  Company/ 
was  organized  in  1664. 

Plan. — Like  many  of  the  colonizing  schemes  of  the 
French,  this  corporation  was  on  a  magnificent  scale,  modeled 
after  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  but  with  a  larger 
capital,  more  privileges,  and  with  larger  plans  of  operation 
and  of  much  greater  profits  than  its  model.  "Every  possible 
support,  subsidy,  and  agreement  was  tendered  or  pledged 
in  order  to  float  this  mammoth,  but  inherently  weak  organ- 
ization." Advances  were  made  by  the  Government  to  both 
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the  company  and  the  emigrants,  as  well  as  concessions  to 
the  latter,  and  exemption  from  taxes  and  from  many  duties 
for  the  former,  but  of  no  avail,  the  Government  could  not 
create  the  enthusiasm  in  the  people  which  makes  such 
ventures  successful. 

Rivals. — France  was  under  a  disadvantage  in  the  East 
which  had  not  existed  in  the  West.  Other  nations  were 
there  before  her;  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  had  already 
made  for  themselves  places  of  -importance  in  the  Orient; 
indeed,  the  time  when  the  French  company  began  to  estab- 
lish itself,  was  the  time  of  Holland's  greatest  supremacy 
which  England  was  just  preparing  to  contest.  It  was  real 
things  that  this  company  of  vast  plans  and  little  else  had 
to  contend  against. 

First  Attempts. — An  attempt  to  take  possession  of  Ceylon 
failed.  Then  the  Grand  Monarch  listened  to  the  appeal 
of  a  Greek  adventurer  to  support  him  as  King  of  Siam, 
receiving  the  promise  of  monopoly  of  Siam's  trade  as  a 
reward.  This  comic  opera  act  resulted  in  fighting  with 
the  European  nations,  which  almost  ended  the  career  of 
France  in  the  Orient. 

India;  Dupleix. — In  the  last  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Pondicherry  was  established  as  a  French  colony,  and 
became  the  capital  of  the  possessions  of  France  in  the 
Orient.  On  the  mainland,  the  affairs  of  the  company  and 
of  France  prospered.  The  man  connected  with  these  suc- 
cesses of  France  in  India,  is  Dupleix.  Under  his  superin- 
tendency  came  success  and  the  power  of  the  company  was 
extended  over  so  large  an  area,  that  Dupleix  was  made 
governor-general. 

Dupleix  was  a  man  of  rare  ability  as  an  administrator. 
He  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Indian  princes,  placed  them 
on  their  thrones  and  supported  them  there,  thus  making 
friends  instead  of  enemies  of  the  native  rulers.  He  also 
organized  the  natives  into  companies  of  soldiers,  incorpo- 
rating them  into  the  army  of  the  company.  In  commercial 
affairs  his  ability  was  shown  by  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
pany. After  the  capture  of  Madras  from  the  English,  if 
France  had  not  refused  to  send  the  aid  that  Dupleix  asked 
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for,  the  French  power  under  Dupleix  might  have  defeated 
the  English  in  India  and  the  neighboring  waters,  and  made 
India  a  French  instead  of  an  English  dependency.1 

An  unfortunate  personal  quarrel  with  another  French 
official  in  the  East,  and  the  ready  ear  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  listen  to  complaints,  without  troubling  to  inves- 
tigate, led  to  the  recall  of  Dupleix,  the  most  able  colonial 
official  France  ever  sent  out.  Without  question,  England 
did  much  through  diplomatic  circles  to  stir  up  the  trouble 
which  led  to  the  recall  of  Dupleix,  for  England  recognized 
his  ability  far  better  than  his  own  country  did,  and  knew 
that  with  Dupleix  out  of  India,  France  could  soon  be  driven 
out.  As  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plans  of  Dupleix,  many 
of  them  were  adopted  by  Clive. 

Eastern  Possessions  Lost  to  England. — It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  England  and  France  should  at  the  same  time,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  be  waging  war  against  each 
other  for  colonial  possessions.  As  in  the  West,  so  in  the 
East,  the  control  of  France  was  over  a  great  area  and  was 
only  a  nominal  control.  France  never  dreamed  that  her 
dominion  was  ever  to  be  questioned  and  so  in  no  way  was 
prepared  for  defense.  In  1761,  the  capital  surrendered  to 
Clive.  The  hope  of  an  empire  in  the  East  was  gone.  By 
the  treaty  of  1763,  Pondicherry  was  restored;  it  was  taken 
subsequently  by  the  English  four  different  times  and  as 
many  times  restored,  the  last  time  in  the  adjustment  of 
1815.  Since  that  time  it  has  remained  under  the  control 
of  the  French. 

The  two  prosperous  colonies  which  were  established  on 
the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Reunion  had  passed  by  1810 
under  the  English  flag;  thus  ended  the  gigantic  schemes  of 
Colbert  and  the  great  French  East  India  Company. 

IN  AFRICA:  Early  Colonies. — The  energies  of  the  different 
companies  which  were  chartered  to  carry  on  operations  in 
Africa,  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  slave  trade,  there  was 
little  done  in  legitimate  commerce.  Senegal  was  the  prin- 
cipal colony. 

As  in  America,  the  French  in  Africa  were  characterized 
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by  love  of  adventure  and  of  inland  exploration.  The  most 
important  work  of  the  companies  was  in  the  exploration 
of  the  interior  from  which  knowledge  was  gained  of  the 
country  and  of  the  native  tribes.  These  African  colonies 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  again  and  again,  but  in 
1815  were  finally  restored  to  France. 

Madagascar. — The  French  East  India  Company  made  an 
effort  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  rich  lands  of  Madagascar, 
but  failure  resulted  from  want  of  common  sense  and  pa- 
tience and  the  neglect  of  paying  some  attention  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  things.  Among  the  inducements  offered  im~^ 
migrants  was  this,  that  the  settler  need  not  wrork,  for  he 
had  only  to  make  the  negro  do  the  labor.  Writers  agree 
that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  Madagascar  were  no 
greater  than  the  Dutch  overcame  in  their  eastern  colonies. 

WHY  FRANCE  LOST  HER  COLONIES.— The  nation  was  too 
greedy  for  territorial  acquisition.  The  wars  and  political 
upheavals  of  France  prevented  her  from  giving  efficient  aid 
to  her  colonies.  France  never  successfully  defended  from 
attack  one  of  her  colonies.  Hampering  regulations  of  trade 
and  production,  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  monopoly, 
introduction  of  the  feudal  land  system,  lack  of  settlers,  all 
prevented  the  growth  of  strong  vigorous  colonies.  Politi- 
cally the  French  made  two  mistakes;  they  tried  to  do  too 
much  and  did  not  adopt  a  settled  and  reliable  policy. 
"France  was  always  divided  between  a  policy  of  colonial 
extension  and  a  policy  of  European  conquest."2 

SINCE  1830.— After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  and  the 
restoration  of  the  French  monarchy,  some  of  the  colonial 
possessions  of  France  were  restored  by  England. 

RESTORED    COLONIES. 

IN  THE  WEST. — The  Islands  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
and  the  dependencies  of  the  latter,  and  the  two  small  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  near  the  Newfoundland  fishing 
grounds,  and  Guiana  came  again  under  French  rule. 

The  Conditions  in  these  Colonies  were  far  from  being  pros- 
perous. Their  industries  had  been  injured  by  the  loss 
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of  the  one  market  to  which  they  had  been  restricted.  The 
period  of  control  of  the  English  had  not  been  of  long  enough 
duration  to  bring  about  any  material  change. 

The  dependencies  were,  after  being  restored  to  France, 
controlled  directly  by  the  Crown.  The  day  of  the  chartered 
company  was  over.  Many  reforms  in  trade  regulations  and 
in  other  lines  were  made,  but  the  colonies  were  not  especially 
prosperous.  The  immediate  effect  in  the  Antilles,  of  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves  was  most  disastrous,  though  later,  of 
course,  it  was  for  the  betterment  of  the  colonies. 

Changes  in  Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy. — Trade  restric- 
tions were  gradually  removed  until  about  1861,  "following 
the  example  of  other  countries,  absolute  freedom  under 
any  flag  and  with  any  people  was  decreed  to  all  commerce." 
The  day  of  restricting  the  trade  of  dependencies  to  the 
mother  country  was  past.  At  the  same  time,  France  gave 
the  colonies  the  privilege  to  vote  their  own  customs  laws, 
but  placed  the  responsibility  of  self-defense  upon  them.. 

Industry  began  to  be  carried  on,  based  on  the  principle 
of  competition,  consequently  there  was  a  stirring  up  among 
the  planters  and  better  methods  were  used.  The  Islanders 
were  brought  into  competition  with  keen,  wide-awake  pro- 
ducers and  fraders,  and  were  forced  to  meet  them  on  their 
own  grounds.  Many  more  crops  than  sugar  were  cul- 
tivated, and  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  islands  began  to  grow  garden  vegetables. 
Though  often  suffering  from  a  vegetable  famine,  and  with 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  island  ideal  for  such  crops, 
they  had  never  grown  them.  This  is  a  little  thing,  but  it 
illustrates,  to  some  extent,  how  the  French  colonists,  taken 
up  with  big  plans,  neglected  the  little  things  which  not 
only  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  colonists  but  very  mate- 
rially to  their  prosperity. 

Guiana  never  has  been  able  to  gain  prosperity.  The 
colony  has  never  been  able  to  live  down  the  early  reputation 
which  it  made.  The  dependency  has  been  used  as  a  sort  of 
penal  colony  for  the  other  West  India  colonies. 

To  the  north,  the  little  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
valuable  for  their  fishing,  serve  to  remind  France  of  the 
lost  opportunities  in  this  industry. 
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IN  THE  EAST :  In  the  Indian  Ocean. — Reunion  and  the  three 
small  islands  Mayotte,  Nossi-Be,  and  Ste.  Marie  came  back 
to  France.  Here,  the  same  conditions  and  problems  ob- 
tained, as  in  the  Antilles  and  have  been  worked  out  in 
about  the  same  way. 

In  India,  only  a  few  remnants  of  the  former  empire  were 
restored.  The  old  capital,  Pondicherry,  and  Yanaon,  Kari- 
kal,  Mahe,  and  Chandernagor  came  again  under  French 
rule.  It  is  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that 
France  has  given  much  attention  to  the  improvement  or 
administration  of  these  Indian  dependencies. 

THE   NEW   COLONIES. 

Having  conquered  and  lost  in  less  than  three  centuries 
an  empire  in  the  New  West  and  one  in  the  Old  East,  nothing 
daunted,  France  took  back  from  the  hands  of  her  ancient 
enemy  the  handful  of  bits  of  her  lost  empires,  and  began 
again  to  build  up  a  new  realm  of  colonial  possessions.  The 
old  fascination  of  conquering  unknown  savages  and  bringing 
under  her  sway  extensive  areas  seems  to  be  still  with  France. 

IN  AFRICA. — As  soon  as  conditions  in  France  would  war- 
rant it,  colonizing  efforts  were  centered  on  Africa,  the  only 
continent  left  unconquered  and  unsettled. 

Algeria,  acquired  by  conquest  after  twenty-seven  years 
of  fighting,  preceded  by  a  longer  period  of  disputes  and 
treaties,  was  the  first,  and  still  is,  the  most  important  of 
French  possessions  in  Africa.  Here,  France  has  accom- 
plished the  great  work  of  bringing  under  her  rule,  and  to 
quite  an  extent  under  her  civilization,  a  people  with  a  widely 
different  civilization,  and  with  an  antagonistic  religion;  a 
people  nomadic  in  habits,  given  to  brigandage,  and  with 
industries  and  resources  undeveloped. 

The  French  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
period,  are  not  emigrants.  In  Algeria,  the  greater  part  of 
the  colonists  are  from  Spain  and  Italy.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
France  has  used  her  ability  to  bring  aboriginal  races  into 
a  condition  of  industry,  and  so  the  necessity  for  immigrants 
has  not  been  so  great  of  late  years,  though  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  oportunities  offered  were  good.  "There  has 
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been  a  curious  intermixture  [in  Algeria]  between  the 
French  and  native  races  and  between  these  again  and  other 
European  settlers.  A  remarkable  degree  of  fusion  between 
the  elements  is  being  brought  about.  Among  the  lower 
classes  is  springing  up  a  jargon  in  which  the  Arabic,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languages  are  represented."3 

Health  conditions  have  been  much  improved  by  bettering 
sanitary  conditions.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  establish- 
ing of  schools  and  in  lines  of  philanthropy.  Internal  im- 
provements have  been  carried  on  extensively.  So  successful 
has  France  been  in  Algeria  that  nations  interested  in  the 
colonization  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  study  the 
policy  of  the  French  in  this  dependency  with  much  profit. 
Here,  in  colonizing,  France  has  achieved  her  greatest  success. 

Tunis,  as  Algeria,  had  been  under  Turkish  rule  for  more 
than  three  centuries.  This  rule  was  ofttimes  little  more 
than  nominal.  By  1869,  the  reigning  bey,  by  his  extrav- 
agance and  dishonest  ministry  had  brought  the  financial 
affairs  of  Tunis  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  European  powers 
had  to  interfere.  The  finances  were  put  under  a  commis- 
sion with  representatives  from  England,  Italy,  and  France. 
England  took  little  interest  in  the  matter,  France  increased 
her  influence  through  getting  control  of  internal  improve- 
ments. At  last  it  was  seen  that  there  must  be  a  European 
protectorate  established  to  insure  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  country.  England  withdrew,  Italy  could  not  object,  and 
Tunis  passed  under  French  rule. 

Madagascar. — Portugal,  Holland,  and  England,  each  made 
weak  attempts  to  found  trading  posts  on  the  Island  of 
Madagascar  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
but  the  climate  and  the  fighting  natives  offset  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  other  resources. 

When  England  seized  the  islands  belonging  to  France  in 
the  East,  it  was  determined  to  drive  this  nation  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  so  the  trading  stations  established  by  the 
French  East  India  Company  in  Madagascar  were  captured. 

On  the  restoration,  in  1815,  of  some  of  the  colonies  of 
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France,  Reunion  was  restored,  but  not  Mauritius.  From 
that  date  until  1886,  when  the  island  was  ceded  to  France, 
England  claimed,  though  not  vigorously,  that  the  French 
posts  on  Madagascar  went  with  Mauritius;  France  kept 
mildly  insisting  that  they  went  with  Reunion.  During  this 
period  of  disputed  claims,  there  was  a  series  of  petty  quar- 
rels with  the  native  rulers  and  with  individuals  from  other 
nations  who  would  get  concessions  to  which  France  objected, 
but  nothing  definite  was  pushed  by  anyone,  until  the  German 
protectorate  on  the  adjoining  coast  of  Africa  stirred  the 
French  to  action,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  establishing 
a  French  protectorate  over  the  island.  But  this  did  not 
mean  that  the  native  rulers  accepted  the  French.  There 
were  revolts  until  in  1895  an  expedition  was  sent  by  France 
which  succeeded  in  deposing  the  queen  and  her  prime  min- 
ister, and  in  1896  the  island  was  annexed  to  France  as  a 
colony. 

West  Africa. — France  very  early  established,  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  a  foothold  in  Senegal  and  other  places  along 
the  West  African  coast.  Little  was  done  to  extend  this 
territory,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  General  Faidherbe  was  sent  out  to  Senegal  as  gov- 
ernor-general. He  was  sent  not  from  any  special  interest 
in  the  colony,  but  to  shelve  him  politically;  it  proved  a 
good  thing  for  the  man  as  well  as  for  his  country.  General 
Faidherbe  was  a  man  of  comprehension,  sense,  and  great 
enterprise.  After  studying  conditions  and  resources,  he 
annexed  many  countries  of  the  tribes  along  the  upper 
Senegal,  and  further  extended  the  territory  of  Senegal  by  the 
annexation  of  the  territory  on  the  coast  as  far  as  Portuguese 
Guinea  and  of  that  lying  between  Portuguese  Guinea  arid 
Sierra  Leone.'  The  Franco-Prussian  war  stopped  all  activ- 
ity in  this  line  until  the  eighties. 

Since  that  date,  the  French  have  been  most  ambitious. 
On  the  Guinea  coast,  they  have  annexed  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  Dahomey;  toward  the  interior,  in  the  desert,  they  have 
secured  a  recognized  sphere  of  influence  over  the  western 
half  or  more  of  the  Sahara,  making  a  continuous  territory 
to  Algeria  and  so  to  the  Mediterranean. 
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In  1839,  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  France  had  se- 
cured, by  treaty  with  a  chief,  a  footing  on  the  Lower 
Guinea  or  Kongo  Coast;  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  until 
the  revival  of  colonial  interest  in  the  eighties,  then  in  the 
fervor  of  acquiring  more  territory,  came  the  ambition  to 
extend  from  this  trading  post  claims  to  territory  towards  the 
north,  and  southward  to  the  Kongo.  While  Stanley  was  ex- 
ploring the  lower  Kongo  region  for  King  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
De  Brazza  was,  for  the  French,  exploring  the  hinterland  of 
the  French  post  on  the  coast  and  going  overland  as  fast  as 
he  could  to  the  Upper  Kongo,  making  treaties  with  chiefs 
and  taking  possession  of  all  the  territory  that  he  could. 
There  was  authority  in  a  way,  for  this.  The  International 
African  Association  had  created  committees  in  each  nation 
represented  in  the  conference,  to  explore  sections  of  Africa, 
and  De  Brazza  was  sent  by  the  French  committee. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  De  Brazza  was  that  the  Berlin 
Conference,  1884-85,  agreed  that  France  should  have  the 
greater  part  of  the  adjoining  territory  of  the  northern  and 
western  banks  of  the  Kongo.  France  lost  no  time  in  push- 
ing inland  from  this  territory  along  the  Ubangi  River, 
northwest  to  Lake  Chad,  connecting  the  Kongo  territory 
with  the  Sahara  sphere  of  influence. 

The  major  part  of  the  northwest  portion  of  Africa  is 
under  the  flag  of  France.  The  interior  French  territory 
is  continuous  from  the  Kongo  to  the  Mediterranean ;  a  large 
part  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Kongo  to  Algeria 
is  French.  This  remarkable  expansion  of  territory  has  been 
acquired  not  by  the  slow  process  of  commercial  development 
but  rather  by  military  expeditions  and  explorations.  The 
climate  is  such  in  the  greater  part  of  the  regions,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  Europeans  to  live  there.  How  much  modern 
scientific  sanitary  methods  can  do  to  change  this,  remains  to 
be  seen.  France,  with  her  peculiar  skill  in  dealing  with  the 
uncivilized  peoples,  may  be  able  to  succeed  in  these  regions 
without  more  than  a  nominal  number  of  white  people. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  a  new  territory  with  great  possibilities  has 
been  acquired.  The  question  is,  will  the  nation  be  able  to 
hold  and  develop  it,  will  the  present  and  future  generations 
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of  France  succeed  better  than  those  of  the  past?  Most 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  colonization  have  confidence 
in  the  future  of  France  as  a  colonizing  power  and  believe 
that  the  success  of  the  nation  will  be  in  Africa.  , 

IN  THE  ORIENT :  Indo-China. — An  opportunity  to  again  se- 
cure some  power  in  the  Orient  came  to  the  French  in  1861, 
when  the  persecution  of  the  French  missionaries  in  Cochin 
China  became  so  cruel  that  an  expedition  was  sent  to  compel 
better  treatment.  When  the  affair  was  settled,  France 
retained  several  provinces,  giving  the  name  Cochin  China 
to  them.  Later  Cambodia  was  included  in  the  French  ter- 
ritory ;.  by  subjugation,  twenty  years  later,  Anam  was 
added ;  eight  years  later,  Tonkin  was  seized,  and  Laos  and 
a  portion  of  Siam  were  annexed. 

In  China. — In  1898,  China  leased  to  France  for  ninety- 
nine  years  Kwangchow  on  the  Lienchow  peninsula  opposite 
the  Island  of  Hainan.  In  1899,  two  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  were  included  in  this  lease. 

This  very  creditable  slice  of  eastern  territory  with  the 
restored  establishments  in  India  forms  the  possessions  of 
France  to-day  in  the  Orient. 

MINOR  COLONIES.— Chiefly  for  coaling  and  naval  stations 
and  as  route  or  communication  colonies,  France  has  several 
island  possessions,  acquired  principally  within  the  last  sixty 
years.  The  most  important  of  these  possessions  are  in 
Australasia  and  Oceania. 

COLONIAL  POLICY  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME.— "No  nation  or 
people  gives  more  careful  study  to  the  theory  of  colonization 
or  to  methods  of  advancing  colonial  prosperity  than  the 
French.  The  public  officials,  the  educational  institutions, 
the  economists,  and  the  press  follow  with  great  care  and 
discuss  in  much  detail  the  condition  of  their  colonies  and 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  present  conditions  and  the 
experiences  of  the  past."4 

There  have  been  many  changes  from  the  old  policy  of 
paternalism,  though  France  still  represses  and  burdens  her 
colonies  with  too  much  officialism,  is  too  suspicious  of  of- 
ficials, and  changes  them  too  often;  consequently  charges 

4  "Colonial  Administration."     (1903.) 
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of  dishonest  handling  of  public  revenues  are  not  uncommon. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  says,  that  in  one  colony,  out  of  one  million 
francs  revenue  all  but  one  hundred  thousand  francs  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  officials. 

France  uses  in  all  her  colonies,  and  with  satisfactory 
results,  native  troops,  the  idea  first  brought  into  practice 
by  Dupleix  in  India. 

Commercially,  trade  privileges  are  being  substituted  for  \ 
trade  restrictions.    .Many  of  the  colonies  are  considered  in 
trade,  as  "extension  of  the  mother  country." 

The  nation  is  expending  in  internal  improvements  in  the 
colonies  vast  sums.  The  French  regard  the  railroad  as 
being  an  important  civilizing  influence,  claiming  that  it 
not  only  makes  transportation  of  products  effective,  but  so 
changes  conditions  that  the  savage  must  change  his  methods 
and  manner  of  living. 

"The  French  nation  has  shown  itself  strangely  suscep- 
tible to  far-reaching  projects  and  ideals  far  removed  from 
mere  gain."5  But  whether  the  nation  has  learned  the  les- 
sons from  the  past  well  enough  to  be  able  to  bring  under 
real  and  not  nominal  control  the  large  areas  under  the 
French  flag  in  Africa,  and  hold  all  the  other  scattered 
dependencies,  is  a  question  that  only  the  future  can  answer. 
Much  will  depend  on  whether  the  nation  becomes  involved 
in  war  or  is  torn  by  some  internal  political  upheaval.  Peace 
at  home,  and  freeing  the  government  of  the  colonies  from 
useless  red  tape,  and  curbing  the  ambition  for  more  terri- 
tory would  aid  in  insuring  a  success  which  France's  courage 
and  ideals  merit,  and  which  her  beneficial  influence  in  colo- 
nies warrants. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COLONIES0:  Before  the  Revolution.— 
In  1778,  when  the  question  of  the  political  relations  of  the 
colonies  to  the  mother  country  was  a  burning  question,  a 
French  statesman  wrote  of  France's  relation  to  her  colonies 
as  follows :  "The  Government  of  the  French  colonies  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  King."  The  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  France  were  considered  in  force  in  the  colonies,  the 
King  modifying  them  to  suit  local  conditions. 


'Bigelow:  "Children  of  the  Nations." 

6  Based  on  Snow's  "Administration  of  Dependencies." 
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In  the  earliest  period  of  colonization,  this  power  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  King  was  exercised  in  the  colonies  through 
the  chartered  companies.  As  the  charters  granted  to  the 
companies  by  the  King  delegated  to  them  governing  power, 
the  companies  were  directly  subject  to  the  laws  of  France 
as  much  as  though  all  their  business  were  carried  on  in  the 
homeland.  When  the  charters  were  not  renewed,  the  King 
took  over  all  the  rights  and  powers  that  had  been  delegated 
to  the  company.  As  the  cost  of  protecting  the  colonies 
was  greater  than  though  they  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
realm,  it  was  thought  just  that  this  extra  expense  be  met 
by  indirectly  taxing  the  colonists  in  the  form  of  duties  and 
imposts  and  trade  restrictions. 

When  the  development  of  the  colonies  justified  it,  they 
were  given  local  councils  similar  to  those  in  the  provinces 
in  France.  The  King  and  his  council  duly  regarded  the 
advice  of  these  councils.  The  same  writer  referred  to  above, 
stated  that  these  councils  had  the  right  to  remonstrate 
against  the  ordinances  of  the  King,  one  of  the  grounds 
being  "that  the  proposed  law  would  cause  inconvenience." 
The  government  in  plan,  was  liberal,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  dependencies  of  France  were  always  loyal  to  the 
home  country.  The  loss  of  the  empire  can  in  no  way  be 
attributed  to  the  form  of  government.  Snow  says  on  this 
point:  "The  loss  of  the  colonial  empire  was  due  to  the 
weakness  of  France  itself  caused  by  the  denial  to  the  people 
of  the  expression  of  the  popular  will  which  had  been  allowed 
under  the  traditional  constitution,  and  was  not  in  the  least 
degree  due  to  the  theory  or  practice  in  the  administration 
of  its  dependencies." 

After  the  Revolution. — The  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in 
France  with  the  attendant  complete  revolution  of  ideas  of 
government,  made  corresponding  changes  in  the  government 
of  the  colonies.  The  right  to  elect  local  parliaments  was 
granted  by  Louis  XVI  to  the  provinces  of  France  and  the 
same  year  the  right  was  given  to  the  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.  During  the  ten  years  which  followed,  when  the 
principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  right  of  representation 
were  so  bitterly  and  so  earnestly  discussed  and  so  many 
experiments  tried  in  France,  the  colonies,  especially  in  the 
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West  Indies,  kept  clamoring  for  a  full  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  question  of  the  rights  of  the  negroes  was 
settled  in  1794  by  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  constitution  of  1795  declared  that  "The  French  col- 
onies are  integral  parts  of  the  republic  and  subject  to  the 
same  constitutional  law.  They  shall  be  divided  into  depart- 
ments." Girault,  writing  in  1895  on  the  effect  of  this 
policy  of  assimilation,  says:  "In  spite  of  this  the  colonies 
made  lively  opposition  to  all  measures  which  the  assemblies 
adopted  in  relation  to  them.  They  accepted  the  advantages 
of  assimilation,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  its 
burdens.  In  fact,  moreover,  our  colonies,  altogether  too 
far  distant  for  the  Revolutionary  government  to  be  able 
to  make  its  will  respected  among  them,  passed  through  a 
period  of  trouble  and  confusion."  This  opinion  is  accepted 
by  other  writers. 

There  was  a  succession  of  changes  of  government  in  the 
colonies.  In  1800,  the  new  constitution  provided  that,  "The  \ 
regime  of  the  French  colonies  shall  be  determined  by  special 
laws."  In  1802,  the  rule  of  the  colonies  was  delegated 
to  Napoleon.  The  administrative  ability  of  the  Emperor 
grasped  the  conditions.  He  appointed  a  Colonial  Council 
at  Paris;  this  council  was  composed  in  part,  of  persons 
appointed  by  the  French  Government,  and  in  part,  by 
persons  elected  by  the  appointed  legislatures  of  the  colonies. 
France  was  convinced  for  all  time  that  noncontiguous  terri- 
tory at  a  distance  from  the  centralized  government  could 
not  be  ruled  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  For  the 
past  century,  the  dependencies  have  been  governed  by 
special  and  particular  ^administration  differing  from  that 
of  France. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1814,  the  administration  of  the  ^ 
dependencies  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  executive.     This 
was,  with  the  changes  incident  to  the  changes  of  govern-  v 
ment,  the  condition  under  the  constitution  of  1852  which 
provided  that  "the  Senate  shall  rule  the  constitution  of 
Algeria  and  the  colonies  by  action  taken  by  the  Senate  alone 
as  a  deliberative  and  legislative  body."     The  constitution  of 
1875  does  not  specifically  cover  the  case  of  dependencies 
and  the  provision  of  1852  is  still  in  force. 
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The  colonial  governor  is 'considered  as  the  agent  of  the 
central  government,  and  as  such,  is  controlled  in  his  move- 
ments by  detailed  directions  from  the  colonial  offices.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within 
the  colony  and  with  this  end  in  view,  controls  the  troops 
though  they  are  directly  under  the  command  of  a  military 
officer.  The  governor  establishes  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
the  officials  in  the  different  branches  of  the  administration ; 
has  a  general  supervision  of  the  finances  of  the  colonies; 
promulgates  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  home  government 
which  apply  to  the  colony  under  his  administration;  pro- 
vides for  the  execution  of  the  judgments  of  the  courts,  though 
he  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of 
justice;  is  the  diplomatic  representative  of  his  colony,  and 
is  often  empowered  to  negotiate  commercial  or  other  con- 
ventions with  neighboring  countries. 

"It  is  characteristic  of  the  French  system,  which  it  shares 
with  that  of  Spain,  that  colonial  officials  are  very  carefully 
watched  by  means  of  an  elaborately  organized  inspection 
service."7  So  the  governors  are  transferred  every  few 
years  and  do  not  have  time  to  grasp  the  local  situation  and 
develop  into  strong  executives  independent  in  initiative. 

Until  1894,  when  the  office  of  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies 
was  established,  colonial  affairs  were  under  the  different 
departments  of  the  Republic.  By  the  decree  of  the  Pres- 
ident, a  colonial  school  was  opened  in  1889.  This  school 
is  administered  by  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies  and  is 
partly  public  and  partly  private,  being  supported  in  part 
by  grants  made  by  France  and  by  the  colonies ;  and  in  part 
by  private  donations  and  legacies,  ,and  in  part  by  tuition 
charges.  "The  school  was  at  first  intended  to  provide  means 
of  education  for  the  natives  of  the  colonies,  but  the  demands 
made  from  that  source  were  so  few  that  it  was  transformed 
into  a  school  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  colonial 
service,  retaining  one  section  for  the  original  use."8 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  attitude  of  France  toward  her 
colonies  to-day,  the  following  quotations  are  given : 

M.  DeLanessan,  at  one  time  governor-general  of  Indo- 

7  Reinsch.  8  Reinsch :  "Colonial  Government." 
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China,  a  careful  and  experienced  student  of  colonial 
administration,  discussing  the  methods  of  his  country  in 
colonial  affairs  said:  "It  may  be  said  that  in  the  French 
colonial  possessions  very  little  regard  has  been  shown  for 
the  interests  of  the  native  people.  Our  laws  and  codes  ought 
to  be  introduced  as  little  as  possible,  arid  each  colony  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  adopt  for  itself  a  system  of  legislation 
adapted  to  the  particular  necessities  of  the  country  and  the 
particular  habits  of  the  natives.  If  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies are  yet  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  distinct  barbarism, 
the  colonizing  power  is  obliged  to  take  in  its  hands  the 
direction  of  its  administrative  affairs,  but  in  doing  so  should 
make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  the  chiefs  and  the  heads  of 
the  most  important  families  in  order  to  show  its  intention 
of  not  breaking  with  the  local  customs." 

M.  Boulanger,  the  First  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  said 
in  a  report  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  1894:  "In 
the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  assure  to  our  possessions 
an  administration  which  is  actuated  by  the  highest  sen- 
timents of  order,  of  justice,  and  of  scrupulous  equity  which 
shall  give  the  persons  who  immigrate  into  the  colonies  and 
to  the  natives  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  their  rights 
and  respect  for  their  duties,  which  shall  let  it  be  known  to 
all  the  world  that  France,  however  far  distant,  purposes  to 
exercise  upon  its  colonies  a  moral  and  civilizing  influence. 
It  is  important  that  the  administration  should  be  decen- 
tralized enough  not  to  interfere  with  the  initiative  of  the 
colonies  and  to  prevent  their  free  development,  but  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  conserve  the  sovereign  authority  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  political 
organism  composed  of  France  and  its  dependencies." 


PRESENT  POSSESSIONS. 

AMERICA  : 
Guiana. 
Guadeloupe. 
Martinique. 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 
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Guiana,  a  colony,  is  administered  by  a  governor  assisted 
by  a  privy  council  of  5  members.  It  has  a  council-general 
of  16  members  and  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament 
by  a  deputy. 

Guadeloupe,  a  colony,  includes  five  small  island  depend- 
encies. It  is  under  a  governor  and  elected  council  and  is 
represented  by  a  senator  and  2  deputies  in  the  French 
Parliament. 

Martinique,  a  colony,  is  under  a  governor  and  a  general 
council.  It  is  represented  by  a  senator  and  2  deputies. 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  are  the  largest  islands  of  two 
groups.  They  are  governed  by  an  administrator  assisted 
by  a  consultative  council  of  administration  and  municipal 
councils. 

EUROPE  : 

Andorra. 

This  is  a  republic  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  under  the  joint 
suzerainty  of  the  French,  and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel. 
It  is  governed  by  &  council  of  24  members  elected  for  four 
years  by  the  heads  of  families  in  each  parish.  A  per- 
manent delegate  has  charge  of  the  interests  of  France  in 
this  republic. 

AFRICA  : 

Algeria. 

Tunis. 

Madagascar. 

Comoro  Islands. 

Reunion. 

French  Somali  Coast. 

French  Kongo.     (Upper  Ubangi.) 

French  West  Africa  and  the  Sahara. 

Senegal. 

Upper  Senegal-Niger. 

French  Guinea. 

Ivory  Coast. 

Dahomey. 

Algeria  is  not  regarded  as  a  colony,  but  as  a  part  of 
France.  The  administration  is  under  the  authority  of  a 
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governor-general,  assisted  by  a  consultative  council.  The 
French  Chambers  have,  alone,  the  right  of  legislating  in 
Algeria,  while  such  matters  as  do  not  come  within  the  legis- 
lative power  are  regulated  by  decree  of  the  President  of 
France.  Each  department  sends  one  senator  and  2  depu- 
ties to  the  French  Parliament,  Since  1901,  the  budget  of 
Algeria  has  been  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  France. 
The  revenue  comprises  every  sort  of  impost  collected  in  the 
country,  and  the  whole  of  civil  disbursements  are  included 
under  expenditures.  The  marine  and  war  expenditures 
are  still  at  the  cost  of  France  as  is  also  the  guarantees  of 
interest  on  railroads  up  to  1926. 

Tunis,  a  French  protectorate,  is  ruled  by  Sidi  Mohammed 
Ben  Nasr  Bey.  The  government  is  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  which  has  a  special 
department  for  Tunisian  Affairs,  under  the  control  of  a 
French  minister  resident-general  who  is  also  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  a  ministry  of  9  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, 7  of  the  ministers  being  French  and  2  Tunisian. 
The  country  is  divided  into  districts,  the  governors  of  which 
are  French  and  the  subordinate  officials  natives. 

In  Madagascar,  a  colony,  the  executive  official  is  a  gov- 
ernor-general. He  is  assisted  by  a  consultative  council  of 
administration.  The  colony  is  partly  under  civil  and  partly 
under  military  administration.  It  has  no  elective  assembly 
and  is  not  represented  in  the  French  Parliament.  In  the 
local  government,  natives  chosen  by  popular  vote,  are  usually 
appointed  in  subordinate  positions. 

Comoro  Islands  and  Mayotte  are  under  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  Madagascar. 

Reunion,  a  colony,  is  governed  by  a  governor,  assisted 
by  a  privy  council  and  an  elective  council-general.  It  is 
represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  a  senator  and  2 
deputies. 

The  French  Somali  Coast,  a  protectorate,  includes  in  its 
territory  ports  of  Obok,  Sagallo,  Tajurah,  and  Djibouti. 
The  government  of  the  protectorate  is  administered  by  a 
governor  and  privy  council. 

French  Kongo. — This  territory  is  under  a  commissioner- 
general  of  the  Kongo,  assisted  by  a  secretary-general  and 
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a  council  of  government.  The  three  principal  divisions  of 
this  territory  have  financial  and  administrative  autonomy. 

The  whole  of  French  West  Africa  and  the  Sahara  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor-general  assisted  by  a  secretary  and 
council,  the  seat  of  general  government  being  at  Dakar,  in 
Senegal.  Each  of  the  five  colonies  is  under  a  lieutenant- 
governor. 

Senegal,  a  colony,  is  represented  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment by  a  deputy. 

Upper  Senegal-Niger,  a  colony,  includes,  besides  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Senegal  and  two-thirds  of  the  course  of 
the  Niger,  the  whole  of  the  countries  inclosed  in  the  Great 
Bend  and  the  Sahara  to  the  Algerian  sphere  of  influence. 
The  former  military  territories,  with  the  exception  of  the 
military  territory  of  the  Niger,  are  now  under  the  civil 
administration  of  the  colonies  of  the  Upper  Senegal-Niger. 

ASIA  : 

French  India — 

Pondicherry. 

Karikal. 

Chandernagor. 

Mahe. 

Yanaon. 
French  Indo-China — 

Anam. 

Cambodia. 

Cochin  China. 

Tonkin. 

Laos. 

Kwangchow  (leased  from  China). 

In  French  India  the  names  given  above,  are  the  chief 
towns  in  the  dependencies.  The  governor  resides  at  Pondi- 
cherry. There  is  an  elective  general  council.  The  colony 
is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  one  senator  and 
one  deputy. 

In  Indo-China,  the  five  states  as  well  as  the  leased  terri- 
tory from  China,  are  under  a  governor-general  assisted  by 
a  secretary-general.  Each  of  the  states  has  at  its  head  an 
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official  bearing  the  title  of  resident-superior  or  lieutenant- 
governor,  according  as  the  state  is  a  protectorate  or  a 
direct  French  colony.  Each  state  is  subdivided  into  prov- 
inces and  municipalities.  Native  kings  are  on  the  thrones 
of  the  protectorates  of  Anam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

The  colony  of  Cochin  China  is  divided  into  twenty-one 
provinces.  It  has  a  colonial  council  of  18  members  and  is 
represented  by  a  deputy  in  the  French  Parliament. 

The  territory  of  Kwangchow,  leased  from  China  in  1898, 
increased  the  following  year  by  including  two  islands  in  the 
bay,  was  placed,  in  1900,  under  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  Indo-China. 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  OCEANIA  : 

New  Caledonia  and  dependencies. 

New  Hebrides. 

Society  Islands. 

Marquesas  Islands. 

Tuamotu  Islands. 

Gambier,  Tubuai,  and  Rapa  Islands. 

New  Caledonia,  a  colony,  is  administered  by  a  governor, 
assisted  by  a  privy  council  of  7  members,  5  being  heads  of 
departments  and  2  appointed  by  the  President  of  France. 
There  is  also  an  elective  council-general. 

New  Hebrides,  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-French  con- 
vention of  1906,  are  jointly  administered  by  high  commis- 
sioners of  the  King  of  England  and  the  French  Republic. 

The  other  groups  of  French  island  dependencies  scattered 
over  the  eastern  Pacific  are  united  to  form  one  colony  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  assisted  by  a  privy  council  and 
administrative  council. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ENGLAND. 


PLACE  AMONG  COLONIZING  POWERS.— The  greatest  empire 
of  history  is  the  British  Empire.  A  power  limited  at  one 
time  to  an  area  of  121,000  square  miles,  to-day  holds  in 
its  possession  one-fifth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  and 
controls  over  396,000,000  people.  A  marvelous  achievement 
to  be  accomplished  in  three  centuries ! 

The  history  of  colonization  of  modern  times,  as  in  ancient 
and  medieval,  is  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  powers. 
Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  France,  in  turn,  each  had  its 
period  of  brilliancy,  followed  by  failure,  with  a  partial 
recovery  in  recent  times  by  the  two  latter. 

The  struggle  to  overthrow  the  oppression  of  feudalism, 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  with  France,  the  civil  war  between 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  bitter  dissen- 
sions of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  exhausted  the  Eng- 
lish treasury,  drained  the  country  of  men,  and  so  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  rulers  and  the  people  of  England  that 
the  nation  entered  the  struggle  for  foreign  possessions  later 
than  her  contemporaries;  but  she  profited,  materially  by 
their  failures,  and  what  was  more  important  to  her  later 
success,  learned  the  lesson  taught  by  the  loss  of  her  first 
colonies  in  North  America. 

THE  ENGLISH  AS  EXPLORERS.— It  was  not  until  1527  that 
a  truly  English  exploring  expedition  was  sent  out.  Com- 
pared with  the  Portuguese  or  the  Dutch  or  the  French, 
the  English  were  not,  in  early  modern  times,  a  seagoing 
people.  During  the  first  century  of  European  explorations, 
England  did  comparatively  little,  almost  nothing  in  regions 
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totally  unknown.  True,  Drake  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
but  he  was  not  the  first  to  do  this.  The  expedition  in  this 
early  period  that  shows  the  most  initiative  was  the  attempt 
in_15|>3,  to  find  a  new  route  to  India.  Going  northeast, 
the  expedition  reached  Archangel  and  went  on  to  Moscow. 
Later  an  Englishman,  aroused  by  the  reports  of  this  explor- 
ing party,  went  to  Moscow  and  on  to  Bokhara.  As  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  these  men,  England  had  in  Bokhara 
a  new  source  of  oriental  supplies,  and  it  was  found  that 
a  northeast  overland  route  to  India  was  impracticable. 

It  was  not  until  the  later  periods  that  the  English 
explorers  brought  lasting  fame  to  their  country  and  opened 
up  opportunities  for  future  power  to  the  nation.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  almost  ended  before  the  voyages 
and  explorations  of  Cook  and  Vancouver  added  to  the  world's 
knowledge  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Americas,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  gave  England  a  claim  to 
great  areas.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  29,000  miles  of  trail  blazed  by  Livingstone 
through  Africa  added  1,000,000  square  miles  to  the  known 
world.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  Stanley,  inspired  by 
Livingstone's  work,  added  immeasurably  to  civilized  man's 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

WHY  ENGLAND  BEGAN  TO  COLONIZE. — During  the  period 
of  brilliant  success  in  colonization  by  the  other  European 
powers,  England's  resources  slowly  developed;  manufac- 
turing improved  under  the  influence  of  the  skillful  Hugue- 
nots and  Flemish  exiles;  commerce  gradually  increased; 
the  foundation  for  maritime  supremacy  was  slowly  but 
surely  laid.  That  the  country  was  far  from  being  sluggish 
while  apparently  inactive  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  new 
regions,  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age  is  evidence. 
The  writings  of  the  period  reveal  a  keen  interest  in  the 
New  World  and  its  wonders ;  yet  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  over  a  century  after  Columbus  gave  the  Western 
Continent  to  Europe,  England  had  not  even  a  trading  post 
outside  her  own  boundary,  while  Portugal's  day  was  prac- 
tically over,  Holland  had  entered  on  its  career  in  the  Orient, 
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and  Spain  had  not  only  extensive  possessions  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  but  also  island  possessions  in  the  Pacific. 

England  had  always  received  her  commodities  from  the 
East  through  Lisbon  and  the  Netherlands.  When  Lisbon 
was  closed,  England  was  no  rival  to  Holland's  ambition  to 
succeed  the  Portuguese  in  the  East;  neither  was  the  nation 
ambitious  for  territory  as  was  France,  nor  greedy  for  gold 
as  was  Spain.  When  at  last  the  period  of  English  colo- 
nization in  North  America  began,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  impelling  motive  as  in  each  of  the  other  nations ;  rather 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  existing  conditions 
and  of  the  evolution  of  the  nation. 

Peace  brought,  as  always  after  a  war,  a  class  of  daring, 
dashing  men  unwilling  to  take  up  a  humdrum  life  and  the 
New  World  offered  an  outlet  for  their  restless  spirits.  The 
population  of  England  increased  beyond  the  material  devel- 
opment. This,  coupled  with  an  awakened  interest  in  wool- 
growing,  which  led  to  the  cutting  out  of  tillage,  threw  many 
farmers  out  of  employment  and  caused  hard  times,  espe- 
cially among  the  agricultural  class.  The  tyranny  of  the 
ruling  hand  of  the  Stuarts  was  not  so  well  gloved  as  that 
of  the  Tudors  had  been.  The  religious  oppression  was 
becoming  harsher  and  more  unbearable.  These  four  things 
were  the  primary  causes  of  the  large  emigration  from 
England.  They  were  the  chief  immediate  causes  of  Eng- 
land's beginning  to  colonize. 

IX  THE  WESTERN   HEMISPHERE. 

ON  NORTH  AMERICAN  CONTINENT:  First  Colonies.— By  ex- 
ploration, England's  claims  in  the  New  World  were  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  between  the  French  territory  on  the 
north  and  the  Spanish  territory  on  the  south.  The  attempts 
of  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  found  colonies  had  been  in  this  territory;  one 
in  Newfoundland  and  one  in  Virginia.  The  first  permanent 
colony  was  in  this  same  territory  of  Virginia.  It  was 
founded  in  1607  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Company. 
The  next  colony  was  at  Plymouth,  in  what  is  now  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1620.  After  this  date,  colonies  were  estab- 
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lished  from  time  to  time,  until  1732  when  the  last  one  was 
founded  in  Georgia. 

The  territory  from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  the  coast  to 
the  Alleghenies  and  the  Great  Lakes  was  under  the  rule 
of  England  by  virtue  of  occupation  as  settlers.  These  settle- 
ments, were  grouped  into  thirteen  separate  colonies,  each 
with  a  separate  local  organization,  or  government. 

Kinds  of  Colonies. — Almost  every  colony  was  founded  as  > 
a  refuge  for  the  oppressed ;  Massachusetts  for  the  Puritans ; 
Pennsylvania  for  the  Quakers ;  Maryland  for  the  Catholics ; 
and  Georgia  for  debtors.  In  a  lesser  degree,  the  other 
colonies  were  havens  also.  All  were  real  settlement  colonies. 
The  colonists  came,  either  to  find  a  place  where  they  could 
believe  what  they  chose  in  regard  to  religion  and  could 
express  that  belief  without  restraint  and  without  fear  of 
punishment,  or  because  they  believed  that  the  opportunities 
to  secure  the  rewards  for  their  labor  were  better  than  in 
England;  or  on  the  general  principle  of  greater  freedom 
politically  as  well  as  religiously  and  industrially. 

Character  of  Colonists. — With  the  exception  of  the  ad- 
venturers in  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia,  the  colonists 
that  came  to  North  America  were  an  ideal  class  to  overcome 
hard  conditions  and  settle  a  new  region.  As  a  rule,  the 
Englishman  has  no  aversion  to  work  and  is  rather  inclined 
to  scorn  the  man  who  tries  to  secure  wealth  by  any  other 
means  than  honest  toil.  This  was  particularly  true  of  these 
colonists,  who  for  the  most  part  were  from  the  middle  class, 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  accustomed  to  habits  of 
economy  and  industry.  They  were  educated  and  believed 
in  education,  were  religious,  and  accustomed  on  all  questions 
of  religion  and  politics,  to  thinking  independently  and  were 
not  afraid  to  express  their  opinions.  They  came  to  make 
homes  for  themselves,  and  with  the  idea  that  this  New 
World  would  be  their  home  and  that  of  their  children.  What 
they  earned  was  to  be  spent  in  the  new  land,  and  not  saved 
and  taken  back  to  England  to  be  spent.  The  men  who  left 
England  for  America  were  not  gold  seekers,  not  hunters 
and  adventurers,  not  mere  traders,  but  were  hard-working,  • 
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practical,  sober-minded  men,  in  short,  the  type  of  men  who 
do  things. 

Being  builders  of  homes,  the  church  and  the  school  came 
with  the  colonists  and  were  established  and  maintained  by 
them. 

The  attractive  conditions  in  the  colonies  because  of  pros- 
perity and '  freedom  from  the  persecutions  at  home,  at- 
tracted large  numbers  of  settlers.  By  1763,  the  English 
colonies  had  a  population  of  1,500,000,  while  Canada  had 
only  100,000,  and  by  1780,  the  population  of  the  English 
colonies  had  increased  to  3,000,000.  In  the  character  and 
number  of  the  colonists,  lay  the  strength  and  superiority 
of  the  English  colonies  over  the  French.  As  a  factor  of 
the  success  of  the  English  colonies,  the  character  of  the 
colonists  can  not  receive  too  much  emphasis,  for  no  colonies 
ever  fulfilled  the  requirement  of  having  successful  settle- 
ment colonists  more  perfectly  than  they. 

Policy  of  England  toward  the  Colonies. — On  the  whole, 
the  policy  of  England  toward  the  colonies  was  to  let  them 
alone.  This  was  not  from  indifference,  but  rather  because 
of  the  principle  of  not  interfering  in  local  affairs,  pater- 
nalism has  never  characterized  the  English  rule.  Then  the 
attention  of  England  was  pretty  well  occupied  during  the 
seventeenth  century  with  civil  troubles,  and  during  the 
eighteenth  century  with  European  wars.  That  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  these  wars  was  colonial  expansion,  shows  that 
England  was  not  indifferent  to  the  value  of  colonies.  This 
letting  alone  by  England  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the 
colonies,  as  they  were  not  hampered  with  all  the  petty,  rigid 
rules  which  hindered  the  development  and  weakened  the 
French  colonies  in  Canada. 

Though  they  were  separated  communities,  still  the  colonies 
by  many  common  interests,  were  gradually  brought  together. 
England  did  little  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  unity  in 
the  colonies;  "divide  to  rule"  was  not  the  nation's  policy 
though  many  English  statesmen  looked  with  disfavor  upon 
the  policy  followed.  The  colonists  had  to  provide  their 
•  own  defense  against  the  Indians.  This  led  to  the  first 
concerted  action  of  the  different  communities.  They  had 
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also  to  protect  themselves  against  their  neighboring  colonies, 
the  French  and,  until  the  conquest  of  New  Amsterdam,  the 
Dutch. 

Government  of  the  Colonies. — Not  one  of  the  five  coloniz-  I 
ing  powers  of  early  modern  times  exercised  so  little  direct 
political  control  over  its  colonies  as  did  England.  The 
colonists  were  left  to  make  what  laws  they  liked,  so  long 
as  they  enacted  none  contrary  to  the  existing  laws  of  Eng- 
land. They  administered  these  laws,  preserved  order,  and 
provided  means  for  their  own  defense;  they  were  more 
independent  and  freer  from  restraining  regulations  than 
when  living  in  England,  while  their  French  neighbors  were 
under  much  more  rigid  and  irritating  laws  in  the  colonies 
than  when  living  in  France.  The  only  thing  which  England 
did  keep  closely  under  supervision  was  trade. 

When  the  first  charter  was  grantedtKeTLondon  Company 
in  1606,  there  was  established  in  England,  a  Central  Council 
to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  dependencies.  Such  a 
council  was  in  existence,  though  under  different  names,  as 
long  as  the  colonies  were  under  English  rule.  These  coun- 
cils were,  of  course,  subordinate  to  the  King,  and  in  a  great 
measure  consultative  only.  From  1670,  most  of  the  colonies 
kept  agents  in  England  to  look  after  their  affairs  and  re- 
present them  before  the  council.  Oftentimes  the  same  man 
acted  as  agent  for  more  than  one  colony. 

The  colonies  were  established  in  different  ways ;  Virginia 
was  under  a  commercial  company  which  was  dissolved 
(1624)  ;  Plymouth  Colony  had  a  grant  from  another  com- 
mercial company,  the  Plymouth  Company,  but  the  colony 
\  really  settled  on  other  lands;  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
which  became  the  center  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  was 
founded  under  a  charter ;  Rhode  Island  was  settled  by  emi- 
grants from  Massachusetts  and  was  organized  under  a 
charter  from  the  King,  which  was  retained  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  until  1842.  Connecticut,  a  union  of  settle- 
ments of  Massachusetts  emigrants  and  the  New  Haven 
colony  established  under  the  King,  was  organized  as  a  colony 
under  the  first  written  constitution  known  to  history.  The 
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charter  granted  to  Connecticut  in  1662  was  simply  a  recog- 
nition by  the  King  of  this  constitution.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut was  governed  under  this  constitution  until  1818. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  acquired  by  conquests 
granted  by  the  King  to  proprietors.  All  the  other  colonies 
were  originally  some  form  of  proprietary  grants.  Each  of 
the  colonies  received  authority  from  the  King,  through  some 
form  of  contract  between  the  King  and  the  person  or  body 
of  persons  establishing  the  settlement.  These  charters  or 
contracts  gave  the  power  to  hold  certain  lands,  to  establish 
government  and  to  make  laws  for  their  own  regulation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  three  forms  of 
government  existed  in  the  colonies.  (1)  There  were  the 
colonies  where  the  people  elected  the  governors,  as  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut.  These  Fiske  calls  "Republican 
Colonies."  (2)  There  were  the  colonies  with  the  proprie- 
tary form  of  government  where  the  governors  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  hereditary  proprietors,  as  in  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  (3)  There  were  the  royal 
provinces,  in  which  the  governor  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  as  Virginia,  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  the  two  Carol inas. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  government  lay  in  the 
governors ;  in  the  first  the  governor  represented  the  people ; 
in  the  second  he  was  agent  for  the  proprietor ;  in  the  third, 
he  was  agent  of  the  King.1 

All  the  colonies  had  local  legislative  assemblies;  these 
were  not  wholly  democratic  as  the  elective  franchise  was 
so  limited.  When  there  -were  three  thousand  settlers  in 
Massachusetts,  there  were  only  three  hundred  freemen  or 
voters.2  Yet  the  assemblies  were  felt  to  be  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  and  doubtless  were.  The  assembly 
constituted  the  lower  house;  the  governor  had  an  advisory 
council,  and  in  nearly  all  the  colonies,  this  council  sat  as  the 
upper  house  of  the  legislative  body. 

One  great  advantage  that  the  colonies  had,  was  that  the 
governing  bodies  lived  in  the  colonies  and  not  in  the  mother 
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country,  hence  they  were  familiar  with  local  conditions. 
In  the  proprietary  government,  the  administration  was  very 
liberal,  though  the  proprietors  were  given  sole  rights.  In 
Maryland  the  King  did  not  even  reserve  the  power  of  veto 
over  the  laws. 

Commercial  Policy. — "The  American  colonies  had  never 
been  troubled  by  any  attempts  of  English  trading  companies 
to  monopolize  their  trade.3  But  England  looked  upon  thej 
colonies  as  for  her  benefit  commercially.  In  this  the  policy 
was  strict,  at  times  even  to  the  point  of  tyranny.  "Every 
other  advantage  of  freedom,  political  and  religious,  might 
be  accorded  the  colonists  provided  that  they  tolerated  the 
constant  and  firm  supervision  of  their  extra  local  traffic  by 
the  English  Parliament.  The  dependencies  were  regarded 
as  the  sole  source  of  supplies  and  as  privileged  markets."4 

Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
several  Navigation  Acts  regulating  and  restricting  trade, 
were  passed  by  Parliament;  with  each  Act  the  monopoly 
became  more  restrictive. 

The  object  of  these  laws  was  twofold;  first,  to  make  the 
colonies  of  material  benefit  to  England,  and  second  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Holland's  shipping;  hence,  the  principal 
regulations  were  that  all  products  from  the  colonies  must 
be  sent  to  England ;  all  manufactured  products  from  Europe 
must  come  from  England.  Manufacturing,  for  export,  in 
the  colonies  was  forbidden.  In  this  way  England  supplied 
herself  with  the  much  needed  raw  materials  for  her  manu- 
factures and  by  restricting  manufacturing  in  the  colonies, 
removed  the  danger  of  competition.  Raw  materials  which 
England  did  not  require  could  be  sent  to  other  markets.  In 
1764,  to  harm  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  it  was 
forbidden  to  send  these  surplus  products  north  of  Cape  Fin- 
isterre.  Holland's  shipping  was  injured  by  the  restric- 
tions, that  all  goods  must  be  shipped  from  the  colonies  in 
English  bottoms  and  the  ships  must  be  manned  by  English- 
men; of  course  all  imports  wouljd  come  from  England  in 
English  ships.  This  regulation  did  no  harm,  rather  the 
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opposite,  to  the  colonies.  They  had  shipbuilding  timber  in 
abundance  and  could  and  did  build  ships  cheaper  than  Hol- 
land could.  These  were  English  ships  and  the  colonists 
were  Englishmen,  so  the  colonies,  under  this  regulation, 
soon  had  a  good  merchant  marine,  especially  for  coastwise 
shipping.  Later  English  shipbuilders  became  alarmed  and 
the  shipbuilding  was  restricted. 

The  right  of  England  to  pass  laws  regarding  trade  and 
commerce  was  never  questioned  by  the  colonists,  though 
the  Navigation  Acts,  when  first  passed,  aroused  resentment. 
Berkley  said  in  1671,  "It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  carry  a 
pipe  stave  or  a  barrel  of  corn  to  any  place  in  Europe  out 
of  the  King's  dominion."  But  after  a  time,  the  colonists 
began  to  see  that  the  laws  worked  no  hardship  on  them. 
England  saw  to  it  that  there  were  compensating  restric- 
tions. For  example,  it  was  forbidden  to  grow  tobacco  in 
England  or  to  import  it  except  from  the  colonies.  This 
gave  a  sure  market  for  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  colonies 
with  no  competition.  Goods  from  Europe  imported  into 
the  colonies  through  England,  were  given  a  rebate  of  duty 
so  that  many  commodities  were  sold  cheaper  in  the  colonies 
than  in  England;  this  was  true  of  the  tea  which  caused  so 
much  trouble  just  before  the  Revolution.  Bounties  were 
paid  on  several  colonial  products.  As  to  the  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  the  restrictions  were  never  enforced,  the 
laws  were  openly  violated.  As  the  commerce  of  the  world 
was  carried  on  at  that  time,  the  trade  restrictions  were 
probably  for  the  benefit  rather  than  the  detriment  of  the 
colonies.  Even  the  restrictions  on  manufacturing  which 
seem  so  harsh  did  no  harm.  It  was  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies  had  reached  the  manufacturing  stage. 
Franklin  said,  "No  man  who  can  have  a  piece  of  land  of  his 
own,  sufficient  by  his  labor  to  subsist  his  family  in  plenty, 
is  poor  enough  to  be  a  manufacturer  and  work  for  a  master, 
hence  while  there  is  land  enough  in  America  for  our  people 
there  can  be  no  manufactures  to  any  amount  or  value." 

That  the  restrictive  policy  of  monopoly  pursued,  while 
of  no  apparent  or  immediate  harm  to  the  colonies,  is  fun- 
damentally wrong  is  shown  by  the  trade  between  England 
and  the  colonies  after  the  Revolution.  Just  before  the 
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Revolution,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  colonies 
averaged  1*30,000,000  a  year.  In  1784,  the  amount  was 
1*34,000,000.  In  1806,  1*122,000,000  and  since  that  date, 
trade  between  the  countries  has  increased  each  year. 

Prosperity  of  the  Colonies.5 — The  three  things  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperous  development  of  the 
colonies  were  the  land  system,  the  low  rate  of  taxation,  and 
the  economical  administration  of  the  domestic  affairs.  The 
Crown  made  no  claims  to  the  soil;  it  belonged  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  company  of  people  and  the  policy  was  to  sell 
the  land  to  the  settlers,  so  every  farmer  could  own  his 
farm.  Titles,  protected  by  permanent  records,  gave  as- 
surance of  undisturbed  possession.  There  was  no  privil- 
eged class  to  whom  large  grants  were  given,  no  reserved 
and  waste  lands.  Where  agriculture  was  the  principal 
industry,  as  it  was  in  the  American  colonies,  the  liberal 
policy  of  encouraging  and  aiding  settlers  to  secure  farms 
did  much  in  advancing  the  development  of  the  colonies. 
This  accounts  for  the  spread  of  the  colonists  away  from 
the  original  settlements,  and  although  the  expanding  of  the 
colonies  was  slow,  they  actually  possessed  the  country  as 
they  went. 

There  was  no  tendency  toward  extravagance  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.  The  colonies  had  to  care  for 
their  own  affairs  without  aid  from  England,  and  were 
moderate  in  expenditure.  The  material  development  was 
such  that  the  expenses  were  not  a  burden  and  extensive 
internal  improvements  were  unnecessary  owing  to  the 
geographical  conditions. 

The  colonies  were  not  taxed  by  the  mother  country  for 
its  support.  England  preferred  that  the  colonies  should 
indirectly,  through  trade  and  commerce,  contribute  to  her 
prosperity.  This  was  true  up  to  the  time  just  before  the 
Revolution.  The  colonists  prospered,  and  long  before  the 
Revolution,  were  living  lives  of  comfort  and  dignity,  such 
as  men  in  the  same  walks  of  life  were  living  in  the  home- 
land. 

Causes  Which  Led  to  the  Separation  of  the  Colonies  from 

6  Based  on  Morris's  "History  of  Colonization." 
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England. — The  Acts  placing  annoying  restrictions  upon  the 
colonies  for  two  decades  or  more  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion are  familiar  facts  of  history.  The  feeling  of  the 
colonists  about  these  Acts  is  told  in  the  reply  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1766,  when  he  was  called  before  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  was 
the  temper  of  the  Americans  before  1763?"  he  said,  'The 
best  in  the  world.  They  were  held  by  a  thread.  They  had 
not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection,  for  Great  Britain,  for 
its  people,  its  laws,  its  customs  and  manners,  and  even  a 
fondness  for  its  fashions  that  greatly  increased  the  com- 
merce." To  the  question,  "And  have  they  not  the  same 
respect  for  Parliament  now?"  he  said,  "No;  it  is  greatly 
lessened."  "To  what  cause  is  this  owing?"  "To  restraints 
lately  laid  on  their  trade,  the  prohibition  of  making  paper 
money  among  themselves,  and  then  demanding  a  new  and 
heavy  tax  by  stamps,  taking  away  at  the  same  time  trial 
by  jury." 

The  real  points  of  issue,  the  things  for  which  the  colonists 
made  their  stand,  are  expressed  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  July  31,  1775,  relating 
to  Lord  North's  Proposals:  "We  think  the  attempt  un- 
necessary to  raise  upon  us,  by  force  or  by  threats,  our 
proportional  contributions  to  the  common  defence,  when 
we  all  know,  and  themselves  acknowledge,  we  have  fully 
contributed  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  in  the  character 
of  freemen. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  just  that  the  Colonies 
should  be  required  to  oblige  themselves  to  other  contribu- 
tions while  Great  Britain  possesses  a  monopoly  of  their 
trade.  This  of  itself  lays  them  under  heavy  contribution. 
To  demand,  therefore,  additional  aids  in  the  form  of  a  tax, 
is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  proportion.  If  we 
are  to  contribute  equally  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
let  us,  equally  with  them,  enjoy  free  commerce  with  the 
whole  world.  But  while  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  shut 
to  us  the  resources  of  wealth,  is  it  just  that  we  should  bear 
all  other  burdens  equally  with  those  to  whom  every  resource 
is  open  ?" 

The  final  issue  was  that  the  colonies  claimed  that  Great 
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Britain  was  a  Federal  Empire  with  a  constitution  supreme 
for  Imperial  purposes  over  the  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain.  Great  Britain  did  not  admit  that  the  British 
Empire  was  a  Federal  Empire,  and  hence  did  not  admit 
that  there  was  a  Constitution  of  the  Empire  supreme  for 
Imperial  purposes  over  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain.6 
The  result  of  the  struggle  over  this  issue  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1783. 

Hudson  Bay  Company. — The  historic  trading  company  con- 
nected with  the  colonizing  of  the  North  American  continent 
is  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  organized  in  England  in 
1670.  Its  object  was  to  colonize  the  territory  explored 
by  Frobisher  and  Hudson.  The  territory  of  the  company 
extended  from  the  frontier  of  Canada  toward  the  north 
indefinitely  and  westward  to  the  Pacific.  The  company 
gave  much  more  attention  to  the  development  of  the  fur 
trade  than  to  the  actual  settling  of  the  country,  but  the 
opening  up  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  vast 
area  of  Canada  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  remarkable 
company.  Its  factories  and  traders  penetrated  to  the  far 
north  and  south  almost  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  California. 
The  company's  factors  and  traders  made  friends  with  the 
Indians  and  traded  the  products  of  England,  such  as 
clothing,  food,  firearms,  and  such  implements  as  the  Indians 
could  be  taught  to  use,  for  valuable  furs.  These,  secured 
at  a  nominal  cost  and  sold  at  a  high  price  in  Europe,  gave 
the  company  enormous  profits. 

After  an  honorable  and  most  successful  career  of  two 
centuries,  its  privileges  and  possessions  were  relinquished 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1870,  on  payment  of 
f*3,000,000.  As  a  private  corporation  it  still  carries  on 
commerce  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Canada. 
No  other  one  factor  contributed  more  to  the  early  history 
of  the  great  northwest  of  North  America  than  this  char- 
tered company. 

Canada. — The  treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  thirteen  English  colonies,  did  not 
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close  by  any  means  the  career  of  England  as  a  colonial 
power  in  North  America.  The  conquered  French  posses- 
sions in  Canada,  the  adjoining  islands,  and  the  vast  territory 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  still  left  under  the 
English  flag. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  French  settlers  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  remained  loyal  to  England.  The  liberal 
provisions  of  the  Quebec  Act,  particularly  those  in  regard 
to  their  religion,  made  them  content.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  many  loyalists  from  the  United  States  went  to  Canada. 
For  the  most  part  they  settled  in  the  regions  north  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  not  among  the  French.  This  English  settle- 
ment was  further  increased  by  many  English  soldiers  who, 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  preferred  to  stay  in  the  New 
World.  Colonists  came  in  large  numbers  from  England, 
adding  to  the  colony  until  in  half  a  century  after  the  French 
territory  was  ceded  to  England,  the  population  had  in- 
creased sevenfold. 

In  1791,  Canada  was  organized  into  two  provinces,  Upper 
Canada,  or  the  English  settlement  and  Lower  Canada,  or 
the  French  settlement.  Each  province  was  under  a  gov- 
ernor and  council  appointed  by  the  King,  and  a  lower  house 
elected  by  popular  vote.  This  Government,  which  lasted  for 
fifty  years,  was  not  satisfactory  to  either  the  French  or 
English  settlers  and  discontent  existed  in  both  provinces. 

When  the  second  American  war  with  Great  Britain 
threatened,  England  was  wise  enough  to  make  such  conces- 
sions as  would  keep  the  colonists  loyal,  and  thus  when  the 
United  States  attacked  Canada,  there  was  no  uprising 
against  the  mother  country. 

But  later,  unrest  was  again  apparent,  and  so  much  so, 
that  England,  in  1838,  sent  Lord  Durham  to  Canada  to 
investigate  conditions.  The  result  of  his  memorable  report 
was  that  the  Canadian  colonies  were  given  a  responsible 
government  in  1846.  This  form  of  government,  given  for 
the  first  time  to  a  colony,  was  not  suddenly  evolved,  but 
was  the  result  of  experiments  and  many  partial  failures. 

The  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  provinces  are  subject  to 
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revision  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion,  makes  Canada 
the  strongest  federation  in  the  world.7 

There  is  no  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
but  the  choice  is  given  of  appeal  from  the  supreme  courts 
of  the  provinces  to  either  the  Judicial  Council  of  England 
or  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  In  this  way,  England 
does  not  entirely  relinquish  the  power  of  hearing  appeals 
from  Canadian  subjects. 

In  1864,  a  movement  was  started  which  had  in  view  the 
union  of  the  English  possessions  in  North  America.  After 
some  delay  Parliament  granted  the  enabling  Act  under 
which  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed.  The  new 
government  was  given  the  power  to  organize  and  admit  to 
the  Dominion  new  provinces.  The  possessions  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  made 
part  of  the  union.  The  expansion  of  Canada  has  been  rapid. 
As  development  warranted,  new  provinces  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  great  area  purchased  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company;  still  there  is  left,  in  the  area  known  as  the 
Northwest  Territory,  land  sufficient  for  several  more 
provinces. 

While  the  colony  of  Canada  was  always  prosperous,  yet 
its  development  was  rather  slow  until  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  land  question  was  not  well 
handled;  the  French  system  hindered  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  in  other  parts  many  unsatisfactory  experiments  were 
made  in  disposing  of  the  public  domain.  But  after  the 
purchase  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  territory,  better 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  opening  up  for  settlement  of  the 
public  lands. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  century,  England  kept  the 
restrictive  Navigation  Laws  in  force  and  prohibitive  reg- 
ulations on  manufacturing.  But  these  worked  little  hard- 
ship at  first  as  the  industrial  development  of  Canada  had 
not  reached  the  manufacturing  stage  and  England  was  the 
natural  market  for  the  Canadian  products,  which  were  raw 
materials,  as  furs,  lumber,  and  agricultural  products.  But 
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with  the  establishment  of  responsible  government  came 
commercial  independence.  With  the  freedom  of  control- 
ling trade  began  Canada's  remarkable  economic  develop- 
ment to  which  the  addition  of  the  realm  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  gave  a  tremendous  impetus.  Most'  liberal 
inducements  to  settlers  in  these  new  regions  were  offered. 
These  become  more  liberal  each  year.  Canada  seeks  good 
immigrants  for  its  agricultural  regions  and  attracts  them 
by  generous  treatment. 

To-day  Canada  is  a  well-governed,  prosperous,  progres- 
sive colony  intensely  loyal  to  England.  With  great  areas  of 
rich  agricultural  land  as  yet  untouched  by  plow,  forests 
unmeasured,  mines  the  wealth  of  which  can  not  even  be 
conjectured,  waters  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  teeming 
with  fish,  the  fur-bearing  animals  still  yielding  a  princely 
income,  Canada's  future  under  its  present  strong  govern- 
ment is  assured.  The  Dominion  stands  as  the  best  example 
that  history  has  ever  known  of  a  settlement  colony  under 
a  responsible  government. 

ISLANDS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC:  Newfoundland,— This   island, 
from  the  days  of  early  explorations,  noted  for  its  fishing 
resources  became  an  English  possession  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713.     It  was  governed,  until  1852,  as  a  crown  * 
colony ;  in  that  year  it  was  given  a  responsible  government. 

In  the  West  Indies. — England  obtained  her  share  of  the 
West  Indies,  mostly  by  taking  them  by  force  from  other 
nations  or  by  cession.  The  object  at  first,  was  the  same  as 
actuated  the  other  nations,  to  have  stations  from  which 
Spain's  commerce  could  be  harmed.  The  possessions  came 
to  be  valued  for  their  tropical  products,  the  principal  one 
of  which  was  sugar.  As  in  the  other  islands  of  this  group 
belonging  to  European  nations  slavery  was  early  introduced 
in  the  English  West  India  colonies.8 

In  these  island  dependencies,  England's  trade  policy  was 
exclusive  monopoly.  She  was  slower  than  the  other  nations 
to  remove  these  restrictions.  After  the  United  States  be- 
came independent,  England  forbade  all  commerce  with  the 


8  Morris :  "History  of  Colonization."     "Cromwell  used  the  Barbados 
as  a  place  to  send  some  of  his  captured  enemies  as  slaves." 
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new  republic.  This  was  most  disastrous  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  islands,  as  the  United  States  was  their  natural  and 
near-by  market,  and  commerce,  in  spite  of  all  restrictions 
had  always  been  active  between  the  mainland  and  the  is- 
lands. Canada,  the  new  market,  was  much  farther  away, 
and  the  supplies  of  grains  and  other  products  used  by  the 
West  Indies  were  not  always  .abundantly  produced  in  the 
early  days  in  this  northern  possession.  More  than  once,  the 
island  colonies  suffered  from  famine  because  of  this.9 

The  prosperity  of  the  English  insular  colonies  was  greatly 
lessened  by  the  increase  of  prosperity  in  Cuba.  Jamaica, 
the  leading  island  belonging  to  England  could  not  compete 
with  Cuba  in  the  production  of  sugar,  owing  to  richer  soil 
of  the  Spanish  possession  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  the 
English  colony.  In  1807,  slave  trade  was  abolished  by 
England.  This  cut  off  the  supply  of  imported  slaves.  The 
production  of  sugar  grew  less  and  less  until  there  was  not 
enough  to  supply  the  demand  of  England.  When  the  slaves 
were  freed  in  1834,  this  lowered  the  production  still  more. 
England  maintained  the  tariff  at  home  on  sugar  from 
other  countries,  though  her  colonies  were  not  supplying  her 
demands.  In  the  two  decades  from  1820  to  1840,  the 
trade  restrictions  as  to  the  places  from  which  the  colonies 
could  receive  their  commodities  had  been  removed.  As  mat- 
ters then  stood,  the  colonies  were  receiving  all  the  benefits, 
this  led  to  revolution  in  economic  ideas  in  England.  Grad- 
ually the  tariff  on  sugar  was  removed  as  was  the  corn  tax. 
"The  decade  which  gave  responsible  government  to  Canada 
is  notable  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  old  trade  doctrines."10 

As  the  freed  slaves  scattered  out  on  the  unoccupied 
tracts  of  land,  they  were  forced  to  grow  vegetables  for 
their  own  subsistence.  In  time  this  led  to  a  variety  of 

8  It  is  interesting  to  note  Canada's  efforts  at  the  present  time  to 
build  up  the  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  Dominion.  The 
Canadian  Government  gives  substantial  subsidies  to  the  steamship 
lines  running  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  and  all  means  are 
being  used  to  encourage  the  exchange  of  products." 
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products  to  supplement  the  sugar  industry  and  added  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  islands. 

In  1865,  the  colony  of  Jamaica  surrendered  its  charter 
to  the  Queen,  and  the  island  was  transformed  into  a  crown 
colony;  the  other  groups  have  since  followed  Jamaica's 
example. 

Bermuda. — This  colony  in  the  mid-Atlantic  has  had  a 
colonial  career  as  mild  as  its  climate.  Its  settlement  dates 
back  almost  as  early  as  that  of  Virginia.  Its  present  form 
of  government  was  instituted  in  1620,  the  year  after  the 
meeting  of  the  first  representative  assembly  in  America. 
Its  trade  is  almost  wholly  with  the  United  States. 

ON  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CONTINENT:  British  Guiana.— This 
colony  established  contemporaneously  with  those  of  the 
West  Indies  has  little  of  special  history.  One  peculiar 
thing  about  its  population  is,  that  almost  half  are  East 
Indians.  The  Venezuela  boundary  dispute,  a  controversy 
of  years  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  came  to  an 
issue  in  1895.  England  refused  to  submit  the  question  to 
arbitration.  Grover  Cleveland,  president  of  the  United 
States,  basing  his  action  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  interfered 
and  secured  England's  consent  to  arbitration  and  the  matter 
was  settled. 

The  mention  of  the  little  dependency  of  British  Honduras 
in  Central  America  which  was  formed  out  of  Belize  and 
some  added  territory  ends  the  list  of  England's  colonies  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  All  of  these  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical colonies  in  the  West,  once  so  important,  are  to-day 
quite  insignificant  when  compared  with  Canada  or  the 
British  possessions  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

IX   THE   EASTERN   HEMISPHERE. 

ASIA. — England's  whole  attention  was  not  confined  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  during  the  time  of  her  activity  in  colo- 
nizing on  that  hemisphere.  Contemporaneously  with  the 
emigration  of  the  first  bands  of  settlers  to  North  America, 
there  was  activity  among  the  merchants  of  England,  to 
secure  some  part  of  the  profits  resulting  from  trade  direct 
with  the  Orient.  Following  the  lead  of  Portugal,  Holland, 
and  France,  India  was  the  mercantile  Mekka  of  the  English. 
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India:  Not  a  Nation. — "India  is  not  a  political  name  but 
a  geographical  expression."  It  is  not  a  country  inhabited 
by  people  of  one  race,  one  religion,  one  language.  At  the 
time  of  European  invasion,  it  was  not  a  nation  at  all,  in 
that  there  was  no  feeling  of  unity  such  as  comes  from 
common  blood,  religion,  and  language.  There  was  no 
national  government ;  there  was  not  even  a  federation.  The 
country  had  had  a  succession  of  foreign  invaders* and 
foreign  rulers  for  centuries.  The  people  were  accustomed 
to  foreign  domination  and  had  none  of  the  bitter  resentment 
of  a  people  whose  land  had  never  known  a  conqueror. 
There  was  no  national  resistance  as  there  was  no  unity; 
there  was  only  provincial  pride,  rivalry,  and  strife.  So  to 
the  European  conqueror  there  was  no  resistance  as  a  people. 
As  Professor  Seeley  so  forcibly  states,  "India  was  conquered 
by  her  own  inhabitants  directed  by  the  military  discipline 
of  Europe." 

The  story  of  India  in  colonization  really  begins  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 
ruler  of  the  Mogul  Empire  died.  There  was  no  strong 
successor.  As  was  the  custom  under  such  circumstances, 
the  Empire  was  in  a  condition  of  anarchy.  Indian  poten- 
tates and  adventurers  were  after  their  share  of  the  spoils, 
"The  Mogul  Empire  lay  on  the  ground  waiting  to  be  picked 
up  by  somebody.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  mercantile 
corporation  which  had  money  to  pay  a  mercenary  force 
should  be  able  to  compete."  X1 

The  conquest  of  India  does  not  then  mean  the  overthrow 
of  a  political  power  or  the  subjugation  of  a  people  of  a 
nation,  neither  does  it  mean  the  subjugation,  annihilation, 
amalgamation,  or  civilization  of  a  barbarous  or  semibar- 
barous  people,  for  the  civilization  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India  is  traced  back  to  the  twilight  of  the 
morning  of  history.  These  conditions  which  are  only 
suggested  here,  give  India  its  peculiar  place  in  the  history  of 
colonization. 

The  East  India  Company. — England's  motive  at  first  in 
all  activities  in  the  Orient  was  purely  commercial.  Politics 
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and  religion,  which  were  such  powerful  factors  in  the 
American  colonies,  played  no  part  as  impelling  forces  in  her 
colonizing  career  in  the  East. 

As  the  aim  of  England  in  the  East  was  mercantile,  the 
chartered  company  was  the  logical  means  used  to  accomplish 
that  end.  In  1600,  the  East  India  Company  was  organized. 
The  charter  granted  it  exclusive  monopoly  for  fifteen  years, 
and  no  other  similar  corporation  was  to  be  chartered. 

The  principle  of  evolution  is  evident  in  the  progress  of 
English  institutions.  This  is  seen  in  a  small  way  in  the 
East  India  Company.  Its  powers  at  first  were  limited;  it 
was  a  century  before  it  had  the  almost  sovereign  powers 
which  history  associates  with  its  name.  From  the  begin- 
ning, it  built  and  equipped  its  own  ships ;  later,  it  was  given 
the  right  to  control  its  own  employees  abroad  and  to 
declare  and  carry  on  war  against  the  non-Christian  states. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  this  corporation,  England's 
foothold  and  power  in  India  were  established  and  held  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence 
the  company  had  not  gained  much  ground  in  the  East.  The 
first  post  on  the  mainland  was  on  the  present  site  of  Madras. 
The  company  bought  a  little  village  here,  and  in  1639  estab- 
lished a  trading  post.  This  was  the  beginning  of  English 
power  in  India.  Finding  it  too  expensive  to  compete  with 
Holland,  the  company  early  gave  up  the  spice  trade  and 
limited  its  operations  to  the  mainland.  Later,  permission 
was  obtained  from  the  natives  to  establish  posts  in  Cochin 
China,  China,  and  on  the  islands  of  Formosa,  Borneo,  Java, 
and  Sumatra. 

The  policy  of  the  company  was  that  of  conquest  by! 
military  power.  Under  the  pretense  of  protecting  the 
natives  from  the  Dutch,  posts  were  built  and  towns  were 
fortified.  The  policy  was  to  drive  out  the  three  rivals,  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  and  to  push  control 
over  the  natives  by  enlarging  the  territory  of  the  company 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  first  two  competitors  were  soon 
out  of  the  field  so  far  as  the  mainland  was  concerned.  The 
hard  struggle  was  with  the  old  enemy,  France. 

The  peace  of  1763,  which  left  England  supreme  in  India, 
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and  ended  French  colonial  power  in  America,  was  the  end 
of  a  century's  struggle  between  France  and  England  for 
colonial  empire.  Using  political  conditions  in  Europe  as 
an  excuse  for  war,  the  real  fight  was  for  dominion  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  This  explains  in  part  the  willingness 
of  the  French  to  aid  the  colonists  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  work  of  Dupleix,  and  the  mistake  of  the  French 
in  not  supporting  him,  have  been  noted  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  East  India  Company  had  the  good  sense  to 
make,  as  the  foundation  of  its  policy,  the  ideas  of  Dupleix,  in 
using  native  troops  and  of  putting  native  princes  on  the 
thrones  of  petty  kingdoms  and  supporting  them  there. 
From  this  policy,  the  company  never  departed.  In  a  great 
measure  France  conquered  India  for  England. 

This  company  is  charged  with  many  harsh  acts  of  extor- 
tion and  with  cruel  oppression  of  a  weaker  people.  The 
charges  have  never  been  disproven.  The  instructions  to 
the  representative  in  his  capacity  of  governor,  would  seem 
to  have  been  "get  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  dividends  we 
must  have,  make  profits,  and  no  one  will  ask  how."  This 
tale  is  too  long  to  be  told  here.  As  the  Parliament  always, 
by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  was  supreme  over  the  company, 
the  final  responsibility  must  rest  with  this  governing  body. 

With  the  period  of  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  company 
must  always  be  connected  the  names  of  Robert  Clive  who 
defeated  the  French,  and  Warren  Hastings  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  the  first  governors.  With  the  name  of  Wellesley  is 
connected  a  rapid  expansion  of  power.  His  policy  was  to 
institute  political  control  over  a  native  state  as  soon  as  it 
was  in  any  sense  subjugated. 

Prosperity  and  power  are  always  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  British  East  India  Company,  yet  it  was  usually 
heavily  in  debt ;  the  drain  on  its  revenues  was  enormous ;  it 
was  organized  for  trade,  but  the  Indian  trade  developed  after 
its  dissolution.  This  was  because  it  was  a  monopoly.  Free 
competition  brought  the  increase  of  trade.  In  1767,  after 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years*  work,  the  company  con- 
trolled in  India  only  Bengal,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  the  east 
coast,  and  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

Direct  benefits  were  received  by  England,  in  the  form 
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of  large  sums  of  money,  as  loans,  when  new  charters  were 
granted  or  privileges  were  renewed.  A  certain  percentage 
of  the  profits  was  also  taken.  In  1767  "The  company 
agreed  to  pay  the  government  annually  400,000  pounds 
sterling,  as  rental  for  the  East  Indian  customs.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  records  which  show  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  secretly  paying  public  functionaries  and  members 
of  Parliament  considerable  sums  in  order  to  gain  their 
support."  12 

The  political  powers  of  the  company  were  gradually  taken 
from  it  and  assumed  by  Parliament.  The  expenses  of  pro- 
tection were  still  borne  by  the  company.  The  financial 
condition  grew  worse  and  worse.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
century  there  had  been  public  criticism  and  denunciation 
of  the  company  and  its  methods,  and  of  the  Government,  as 
responsible,  so  far  as  it  permitted  and  possibly  condoned 
the  offenses.  In  1858,  an  Act  of  Parliament  provided  that 
all  the  territories  heretofore  under  the  government  of  the 
company  are  invested  in  the  British  Queen.  This  really 
closed  the  career  of  the  great  company.  In  the  work  set  it 
to  do  and  in  the  expansion  of  English  power,  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  company  were  remarkable. 

Administration. — Since  1858,  the  administration  of  India 
has  been  regulated  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  In  1877,  the 
ruler  of  England  was  declared  Emperor  of  India.  To  con- 
sider India  as  being  a  colony  in  the  sense  that  Canada  is  a 
colony  is  wrong.  History  offer  no  parallel  to  the  relations 
existing  between  England  and  India.  This  being  true  the 
problems  that  England  has  met  and  is  still  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  India  are  many  and  complex.  The  government 
by  which  the  population  of  nearly  three  hundred  million 
people  are  ruled  to-day  is  the  result  of  evolution. 

As  to  the  expenditures  for  government,  England  has 
followed  the  policy  that  the  country  must  pay  for  its  own 
government  and  to  a  great  extent  for  its  defense.  Com- 
paratively few  British  troops  are  sustained  in  India.  The 
revenues  are  derived  principally  from  taxes  on  land. 

The  principal  burden  on  England,  aside  from  the  problem 
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of  control,  is  that  holding  India  involves  the  nation  in 
more  difficulties  in  her  foreign  relations  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  and  adds  greatly  to  her  responsibility  in 
maintaining  these  relations.  Her  old  enemy,  France,  was 
defeated  in  India,  but  the  new  responsibilities  in  the  East 
brought  England  in  antagonistic  relations  with  a  new 
European  foe,  Russia. 

Trade  with  India  has  increased  enormously  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  East  India  Company.  Internal  improve- 
ments such  as  roads,  railroads,  telegraph,  and  harbor  im- 
provements have  been  carried  on  extensively.  Economic 
conditions  have  greatly  improved  with  better  transportation 
facilities  and  irrigation  works.  These  may  in  time  make 
the  terrible  famines  of  the  past  impossible.  Improvement 
of  health  conditions  are  hindered  by  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  people,  but  much  has  been  done  in  the 
prevention  of  the  disease  scourges  of  the  past. 

In  the  matter  of  the  religion  of  the  natives,  the  policy 
has  been  not  to  interfere.  However,  Christian  missionaries 
have  been  given  protection.  Education  has  been  fostered; 
natives  are  eligible  to  competitive  examination  for  civil 
service.  To  quote  an  English  writer,  "We  are  in  India  now 
as  rulers,  the  right  upon  which  we  rely  as  a  reasonable 
justification  for  being  there  is  the  right  of  doing  good  by 
ruling." 

Afghanistan. — This  country  is  a  frontier  protectorate  under 
English  rule.  The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  is  maintained  in 
his  position  against  foreign  invasion  and  rebellion  of  his 
subjects  and  is  paid  an  annual  contribution  by  the  Indian 
government. 

In  1907,  a  treaty  between  England  and  Russia  was  signed 
by  which  England  agrees  neither  to  annex  nor  occupy  any 
portion  of  Afghanistan,  provided  that  the  Ameer  keeps  his 
compact  with  the  English  Government.  Russia  declares 
that  Afghanistan  is  outside  of  the  Russian  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  that  her  political,  relations  with  Afghanistan 
shall  be  conducted  through  the  British  Government.  Equal 
commercial  opportunities  shall  be  observed. 

The   Straits   Settlements, — This   is   a   colony   on   the   west 
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coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  includes  the  islands  of 
Singapore  and  Penang  and  some  small  islands;  on  the  main- 
land Malakka  and  the  provinces  of  Wellesley  and  the 
Bindings.  In  1795  Malakka  was  taken  from  the  Dutch 
and  from  being  an  outpost  the  colony  has  developed  into  a 
possession  of  importance.  As  early  as  1819,  Singapore  was 
selected  as  the  capital. 

In  the  past  thirty  years,  industrial  and.  commercial  con- 
ditions have  improved  owing  to  the  building  of  roads  and 
railroads.  Singapore  is  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
East.  In  1901,  more  than  fifty  lines  of  steamers  stopped  at 
this  port.  There  are  no  customs  duties ;  revenues  are  raised 
by  taxes  of  different  kinds.  Internal  improvements,  such 
as  the  fortification  of  Singapore,  are  borne  by  the  colony. 
The  defense  is  maintained  by  native  troops. 

The  Federated  Malay  States. — These  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  have  been  under  British 
protection  since  1874.  This  control  became  more  direct  in 
1887  when  the  Rajah  of  Pahang  surrendered  control  of  the 
foreign,  relations  to  the  British  Government.  Under  this 
more  direct  protection  and  influence  of  the  British,  internal 
improvements  have  been  rapidly  pushed  and  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Peninsula  has  been  quite 
remarkable.  The  State  of  Trenggnau  joined  the  federation 
in  1910. 

British  North  Borneo. — This  territory,  ceded  in  1877-^78  to 
Sir  Alfred  Dent,  was  transferred  in  1884,  to  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company.  Six  years  later  it  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  England.  This  same  year  Sarawak, 
an  independent  state  which  had  been  ceded  to  Rajah  Brooke 
in  1842  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  was  placed  under  British 
protection. 

In  all  these  outlying  possessions  of  England,  the  popula- 
tion is  principally  Malay,  with  a  large  number  of  Chinese 
and  East  Indians. 

AUSTRALASIA:  Australia. — It  was  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  supposed  discovery  of  Australia  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  Dutch  had  explored  along  its  coasts 
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and  named  it  New  Holland,  before  England  was  attracted 
thither.  In  1770,  the  noted  English  explorer,  Captain 
Cook,  cruised  along  the  eastern  shores.  So  the  first  definite 
knowledge  of  this  region  came  to  England,  at  about  the  time 
that  the  American  colonies  were  lost. 

First  Period. — When  England  could  no  longer  use  the 
Carolinas  as  a  penal  station,  the  question  arose  as  to  where 
the  criminals  could  be  sent.  Captain  Cook  had  furnished 
the  answer.  So  in  1787,  the  first  shipment  of  convicts  was 
sent  to  Botany  Bay  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  The 
town  of  Sydney  was  started  by  this  first  immigration  of 
convicts.  Until  1853,  each  year  brought  a  consignment  of 
criminals.  However,  this  was  practically  discontinued  in 
1830. 

The  colony  was  supposed  to  find  subsistence  by  tilling  the 
soil,  but  for  the  first  years,  the  suffering  was  great,  as  the 
criminals  were  for  the  most  part  from  cities  and  knew 
nothing  about  farming.  Later,  sheep  raising  and  cattle 
raising  were  introduced  and  material  conditions  improved. 
The  improvement  was  slow,  as  practically  nothing  in  the 
way  of  road  making  was  done  during  the  first  twenty  years. 

The  colony  was  under  military  rule,  with  almost  absolute 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  commanding  officer.  England 
was  not  only  a  long  way  off  but  quite  indifferent  as  to  the 
welfare  of  this  penal  colony.  Worse  moral  conditions  than 
prevailed  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

By  1818,  sheep  raising  had  so  developed  as  to  attract 
large  numbers  of  free  immigrants  from  England.  Condi- 
tions began  to  improve.  England,  always  a  large  consumer 
of  wool,  became  interested  in  this  new  source  of  supply  in 
her  own  dominions.  Prosperity  brought  public  works,  as 
roads,  bridges,  buildings.  The  great  demand  for  labor 
made  wages  high,  as  the  convicts  did  not  supply  the  demand. 
This,  with  the  opportunity  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  raising, 
brought  a  great  increase  of  free  immigrants  of  a  desirable 
class.  So  military  rule  was  superseded  by  attempts  at 
local  government.  Trial  by  jury  was  introduced  in  1829. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  governor  had  had  full  control  over  all 
punishments. 
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Second  Period. — With  1830  the  second  period  of  Aus- 
tralia's development  began.  The  colony's  prosperity  at  this 
time  was  not  real,  for  there  were  no  homes,  no  develop- 
ment of  settled  communities  as  in  the  English  colonies  in 
America.  The  work  of  the  first  immigrants  of  this  period 
was  to  disclose  the  resources  of  the  country  and  to  prepare 
for  the  home  makers  who  came  later. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  in  the  history  of  Australia 
is  the  land  system.  The  subject  is  far  too  extensive  for 
discussion  here.  Suffice  that  between  1830  and  1850,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  immigrants  were  brought 
from  England  free.  These  were  for  a  great  part  men  and 
women  selected  for  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  successful 
colonizers.  The  transportation  of  these  immigrants  was 
paid  from  the  receipts  of  the  sale  of  public  lands.  This 
was  the  scheme  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  Robert 
Torrens,  the  latter  the  creator  of  the  Australian  land-regis- 
try system.  These  men  were  economists  with  extreme  theo- 
ries, many  of  which  were  experimented  with  in  Australasia. 

The  great  ruslrof  immigration  to  Australia  followed  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  1851.  This  caused  one  of  the  great 
movements  of  population  in  history.  All  the  suffering, 
excitement,  lawlessness,  which  always  follow  a  gold  fever 
were  experienced  by  Australia,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  was  the  period  of  the  development  of  constitutional 
government.  The  practical  common  sense  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  can  not  be  entirely  overthrown,  even  by  a  gold 
excitement. 

Political  Development. — Before  1822,  there  had  been 
scarcely  any  political  organization,  and  the  Crown  had 
appointed  the  governors,  who  were  supreme.  The  time 
between  1822  and  1856  was  a  period  of  transition,  during 
which  a  local  government,  giving  the  people  privileges, 
was  evolved  in  each  colony.  In  1850,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, recognized  the  practical  independence  of  the  separate 
colonies.  Each  colony  adopted  a  constitution  and  in  1855 
the  first  parliaments  were  chosen. 

For  fifty  years,  the  federation  of  the  colonies  was  a  vital 
question  in  Australia.  Conventions  were  held  from  time 
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to  time,  but  a  final  agreement  was  not  reached  until  the  close 
of  the  century.  On  January  1,  1901,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  was  inaugurated.  This  Commonwealth  in- 
cludes the  five  colonies  into  which  the  continent  of  Australia 
was  formerly  divided,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  and  Western  '  Australia,  also  the 
Island  of  Tasmania.  "The  highest  triumph  of  colonial 
politics  is  the  successful  federation  of  these  dependencies. 
The  result  will  scarcely  have  a  greater  influence  on 
Australia  than  on  the  world.  The  fusion  of  five  million 
people,  all  sprung  from  the  same  racial  stock,  previously 
only  artificially  divided,  and  controlling  a  continent  as 
large  as  Europe,  can  not  fail  to  be  felt  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe."13 

The  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  in  many  respects 
follows  that  of  the  United  States.  The  individual  States 
reserve  to  themselves  all  rights  not  specifically  surrendered, 
following  the  example  of  the  United  States.  In  Canada  this 
rule  is  reversed. 

Internal  improvements,  as  railroads,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  systems,  are  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
"It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  experiment  of  nationalizing 
railways  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  a  peculiarity  of 
military  monarchies  like  Germany  and  Russia,  has  found 
its  most  enthusiastic  defenders  in  ultra-democratic  com- 
munities like  New  Zealand  and  Australia."14 

The  annexation  of  the  neighboring  islands  became  a 
topic  of  keen  interest  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  German  activity  in  taking  up  the  unoccupied 
regions  stirred  up  the  Australians.  No  amount  of  pressure 
could  secure  any  action  from  the  mother  country,  so  the 
colonies  took  the  matter  up  on  their  own  account,  and  after' 
intense  excitement,  and  by  promising  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  annually  for  a  number  of  years,  succeeded  in 
pressing  England  to  take  possession  of  what  was  left  of 
New  Guinea,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  isles. 

The  question  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigration  has 
been  a  serious  one,  as  immigrants  from  China  and  Japan 

13  Morris :  "History  of  Colonization." 
"Bigelow:  "Children  of  the  Nations."     * 
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flocked  in  great  numbers  to  Australia  after  the  discovery  of 
gold.  Finally  a  stringent  Exclusion  Act  against  immigra- 
tion from  these  two  countries  was  passed.  This  exclusion 
now  applies  to  all  Asiatic  peoples,  in  fact  to  all  people  not  of 
the  Caucasian  race. 

Nations  with  popular  franchise  are  indebted  to  Australia 
for  the  Australian  ballot  system.  From  this  country  also 
comes  the  Torrens  land  registry  system. 

New  Zealand. — This  colony  consists  of  a  group  of  islands 
with  an  area  almost  as  large  as  all  the  British  Isles,  lying 
about  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Australia;  though  at  so 
great  a  distance  it  is  in  every  way  closely  connected  with 
the  continent.  For  over  half  a  century  after  Cook's  ex- 
plorations, nothing  was  done  toward  settling  this  place  of  ; 
delightful  climate  and  abundant  resources.  Then  in  1839, 
expeditions  from  the  two  old-time  rivals,  England  and 
France,  made  a  race  for  the  islands,  England  winning  by 
three  days. 

New  Zealand  has  had  an  unusual  colonial  history  from 
the  standpoint  of  colonists.  Wakefield  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  first  immigration,  so  it  was  a  selected  class. 
It  was  never  a  penal  settlement.  Among  the  many  ideas 
which  Wakefield  worked  out,  was  the  one  of  sending  colonists 
of  like  religious  creed  to  the  same  settlement.  Public  money 
was  used  in  building  churches,  so  there  was,  of  course,  no 
rivalry  in  local  church  matters.  The  colony  has  always  had 
a  remarkably  high  standard  of  morals. 

"The  New  Zealander  is  a  practical  Englishman  who  de- 
liberately undertakes  experiments  on  new  soil  and  under 
favorable  conditions,  which  it  would  be  almost  revolutionary 
to  attempt  in  England  or  any  other  old  country  where  men 
are  bound  down  by  social  prejudices  and  traditions.  The 
colony  offers  to-day  a  picture  of  state  socialism  carried 
further  than  in  any  other  democratic  community.  The 
railroads  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State  as  elsewhere  in 
Australasia,  but  in  addition  to  that  the  Government  has 
practically  undertaken  to  control  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor."  15  There  is  no  detail  connected  with  this 
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question  that  the  Government  hesitates  to  control ;  whether 
it  be  regulations  for  the  comfort  of  the  shop  girl,  or  the 
wage  scale  between  corporations  and  employees. 

Autonomy  was  granted  the  colony  in  1852.  In  1875,  the 
separate  provinces,  or  organizations  which  had  been  formed 
under  the  charter  of  1850,  were  organized  into  counties  and 
the  whole  united  under  a  centralized  responsible  government. 

Fiji  Islands. — This  group  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
islands  lies  about  thirteen  hundred  miles  from  Australia. 
The  principal  chieftain  in  1858,  offered  the  sovereignty  of  his 
dominion  to  England.  The  offer  was  not  accepted.  From 
various  causes  there  was  an  immigration  to  the  islands  and 
by  1871,  conditions  warranted  European  interference  and  a 
demand  for  a  share  in  the  government.  Dissensions  fol-V 
lowed,  and  England  assumed  control  in  1874  and  organized 
the  island  into  a  crown  colony.  The  natives  are  for  the 
most  part  under  direct  control  of  the  native  chiefs,  other 
native  potentates  and  princes  are  employed  in  official  capac- 
ities and  all  are  paid  salaries  by  the  British  Government. 

AFRICA:  General. — While  peace  was  a  striking  character- 
istic of  the  history  of  the  colonizing  of  Australia,  Africa, 
the  fourth  continental  region  of  English  colonial  activity, 
has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  wars. 

The  colonial  area  in  Africa  belonging  to  England  is  in  a 
formative  stage  compared  with  the  nation's  possessions  in 
the  other  three  continental  regions,  although  English  in- 
terest in  Africa  dates  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  when 
Elizabeth  chartered  trading  companies  to  bring  to  her 
markets  commodities  from  the  Dark  Continent.  The  ac- 
tivity of  many  merchants  in  Bristol,  as  well  as  in  other 
ports,  in  the  slave  trade  proves  that  England  was  not  indif- 
ferent in  the  earlier  periods  to  the  value  of  Africa. 

West  Africa. — England's  first  claims  in  Africa  were  in 
the  region  of  Guinea,  a  name  always  to  be  connected  with 
the  African  slave  trade.  The  first  possessions  were  on  the 
Gold  Coast  where  there  was  always  more  or  less  trouble 
with  Dutch  rivals.  On  the  Gambia  River,  trading  posts 
were  established  two  hundred  years  before  the  colony  was 
organized  in  1888.  About  1861,  Lagos  was  taken  from  the 
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King  of  Dahomey  because  he  persisted  in  carrying  on  the 
slave  traffic. 

In  Sierra  Leone  the  first  settlement  colony  was  founded. 
Its  origin  or  purpose  of  founding  associates  it  with  its 
neighbor,  Liberia.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  a  name  always  to 
be  associated  with  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  conceived, 
in  connection  with  some  kindred  spirits,  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  colony  for  free  slaves  in  the  Guinea  region.  The 
plan  was  to  take  the  freed  negroes  to  their  own  land,  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  making  homes  and  enjoying  other 
advantages  of  civilization.  The  first  shipment  was  taken 
out  the  same  year  (1787)  that  the  first  shipment  of  convicts 
was  taken  to  Australia.  These  were  the  insignificant  begin- 
nings on  two  different  continents  where  a  century  later, 
England  was  to  be  supreme  on  one,  and  the  dominating 
influence  on  the  other. 

Sierra  Leone  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Crown  in 
1807.  It  has  become  an  asylum  for  freed  men  from  all 
countries.  It  is  to-day  the  center  of  British  power  in  wes- 
tern Africa. 

The  Royal  Niger  Company. — As  late  as  1889,  a  writer  of 
authority  on  colonial  affairs,  in  writing  of  western  Africa 
says :  "They  still  exchange  considerable  quantities  of  raw 
product  with  the  English  market,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  ever  grow  beyond  the  proportions  of  small  trading 
settlements."  This  statement  might  still  be  true,  had  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgium,  and  Portugal  not  been  stirred  with 
ambitions  for  African  possessions.  The  activities  of  these 
nations  caused  England,  ever  on  the  alert,  to  take  some 
action  toward  expanding  what  she  already  had  in  Western 
Africa  as  well  as  to  see  that  there  were  no  encroachments 
on  her  claims. 

One  result  of  this  awakened  interest  was  the  organization" 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  in  1886.  The  controlling 
spirit  in  the  company  was  Sir  George  Goldie,  a  name  to  be 
connected  with  this  part  of  Africa,  as  the  name  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  is  with  that  of  southern  Africa. 

Within  a  year  after  receiving  its  charter  the  company, 
through  its  agents,  had  negotiated  treaties  with  native  chiefs, 
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which  gave  it  a  foothold  in  the  basin  of  the  Niger,  Benue, 
Bornu  to  Lake  Chad,  and  northwest  to  the  territory  of 
Sokoto.  These  treaties  gave  but  the  vaguest  claims  as  the 
chiefs  might  make  treaties  with  the  agents  of  companies 
from  other  countries.  No  boundaries,  even  indefinite,  could 
be  agreed  upon.  The  first  step  toward  defining  the  limits  of 
colonial  claims  in  these  African  regions  was  taken  at  the 
Berlin- African  Conference  (1885).  Since  then,  by  agree- 
ments and  conventions,  boundaries  of  spheres  of  influence, 
though  somewhat  indefinite,  have  been  agreed  upon. 

The  policy  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  which  brought 
under  nominal  control  forty  millions  of  people,  was 
monopoly,  excluding  independent  companies  from  trading. 
Harsh  measures  in  duties  were  practiced.  This  policy 
involved  the  company  in  constant  trouble  in  Africa,  and 
was  the  subject  of  sharp  criticism  in  England.  The  ter- 
ritory was  cut  down,  and  at  last  in  1898,  the  charter  was 
canceled  and  the  territory  transferred  to  the  Crown  and  the 
name  Nigeria  given  to  the  colony. 

South  Africa:  Cape  Colony. — England  had  long  looked 
with  desire  upon  the  slow-going  Dutch  colony  in  southern 
Africa.  After  establishing  a  foothold  in  India,  this  desire 
became  stronger.  As  did  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
England  needed  a  halfway  station,  a  provisioning  place. 
Farsighted  British  statesmen  also  saw  that  the  position  of 
Cape  Colony  opened  the  gate  into  vast  realms  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  which  might  mean  limitless  wealth. 

In  1795,  after  Holland's  defeat  by  France,  England 
captured  this  coveted  colony.  After  giving  it  back  and 
taking  it  again,  at  last,  England  was  ceded  the  territory  in 
1815,  on  the  payment  to  Holland  of  sixty  millions  of  pesos. 

The  population  of  the  colony  at  that  time  was  a  queer 
mixture;  one-eighth  was  white,  mostly  Boers,  though  there 
were  some~few  Ffen(fh~Truguenots,  the  other  seven-eighths 
were  Hottentots,  Kafirs,  Malays,  and  Negroes  from  the 
north.  The  colony  was  peculiarly  isolated  and  had  little 
connection  with  any  civilization.  It  could  at  first  be  made 
only  a  naval  station. 

The  first   difficulty  in   developing  this   colony  was  the 
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scarcity  of  immigrants.  Most  liberal  inducements  were 
offered,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  the  numbers  were  not  great. 
Finally,  efforts  were  made  to  get  emigrants  from  the  con- 
tinent. Numbers  of  Germans  went;  still  immigration  was 
very  slow. 

From  the  first  coming  of  the  English  there  was  an  antag- 
onistic feeling  toward  them,  among  the  Boers.  This  feel- 
ing was  increased  by  the  abolishing  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
Boers  could  not  understand  why  this  was  done  and  resented 
the  financial  loss;  later  the  abolishment  of  slavery  added 
to  the  bitterness.  The  Boers  had  treated  the  Kafirs  with 
little  thought  of  the  fact  that  they  were  human.  England 
was  somewhat  imbued  with  the  nineteenth  century  human- 
itarian spirit  which  had  abolished  slavery,  and  showed  this 
in  her  treatment  of  the  Kafirs.  This  the  Boers  also  resented. 

As  the  Boers  preferred  the  new  frontier  regions  to  living 
with  the  hated  English,  they  migrated  north  and  formed 
new  colonies.  Natal  was  the  first  migration  colony.  When 
England  forced  them  to  "trek"  again  they  formed  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  first  expansion  of  England  in 
South  Africa,  was  simply  following  up  the  Boers  and  push- 
ing them  further  on. 

The  fighting  with  the  natives  was  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous. Some  of  the  wars,  such  as  the  Zulu  War  of  1884, 
were  far  more  than  little  brushes  with  a  few  savages. 
Experience  with  the  Boers  had  taught  the  Kafirs  to  look 
upon  the  white  men  as  their  foes  so  the  kindness  of  the 
English  toward  them  bore  little  fruit  at  first. 

The  colony  was  under  military  rule  for  the  first  thirty 
years;  then  came  a  period  of  direct  administration.  In 
1850,  a  legislative  form  of  government  was  established. 
The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  it  was  thought,  would  ruin, 
or  nearly  so,  the  commercial  value  of  the  colony.  The 
cost  of  the  defense  of  the  colony  had  been  rather  heavy. 
The  colonists  saw  their  chance.  They  offered  to  undertake 
their  own  defense  providing  they  were  given  responsible 
government.  This  was  done  in  1874. 

No  schemes,  no  efforts  brought  activity,  commercial  or 
industrial,  to  Cape  Colony,  until  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
in  1870  brought  a  rush,  and  later  the  discovery  of  gold  led 
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to  the  excitement  and  prosperity  which  usually  follow  such 
discoveries.  The  development  of  the  surrounding  posses- 
sions of  Germany  and  of  Portugal  added  to  the  awakening 
which  has  given  such  prominence,  commercially,  in  recent 
years  to  Cape  Colony.  For  this,  the  oldest  of  the  South 
African  colonies,  is  the  principal  gateway,  not  only  for  all 
the  products  of  the  mines  of  South  Africa,  but  for  all  the 
products  of  the  soil  which  have  increased  marvelously  with 
the  other  activities. 

Adjoining  settlements  were  made  protectorates  and  incor- 
porated in  Cape  Colony.  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  and 
Transvaal  were  the  three  most  important  colonies  estab- 
lished by  the  migrating  Boers  in  their  efforts  to  escape 
the  English.  The  first  was  given  a  responsible  government 
in  1893.  It  was  the  Boers  of  the  last  two,  that  resisted 
the  English  in  the  late  war  which  ended  in  the  whole  region 
being  brought  under  British  rule. 

Under  the  South  African  Act  (1909)  of  the  Imperial/ 
Parliament,  the  four  self-governing  colonies  of  South  Africa 
were  formed  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  These  col- 
onies constitute  the  original  provinces  of  the  Union  with 
the  names  respectively  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal,  and  Orange  Free  State.16.^- 

The  British  South  Africa  Company. +-Thia  corporation,  I 
founded  by  CecillRhoSesTwas  organizedin  1889,  with  abso- 
lute powers  in  the  regions  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  over 
which  British  sovereignty  was  exercised,  and  as  far  beyond 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  it  might  succeed  in  stretching 
its  sway.  Civil  administration,  maintenance  of  order,  bank- 
ing, railways,  commerce,  trade,  and  general  legislative  and 
political  supremacy  in  its  broadest  degree  were  conferred 
by  the  company's  charter.  The  period  of  its  existence  was 
limited  to  twenty-five  years.  It  now  (1911)  exercises  juris- 
diction over  what  is  known  as  Rhodesia.  This  is  divided 
into  Northwest  Rhodesia  or  Barutseland,  Northeast  Rho- 
desia, and  South  Rhodesia,  subdivided  into  Matabeleland 
and  Mashonaland. 

Settlement  of  these  regions  is  encouraged  by  offering 

16  This  Act  went  into  effect  in  May,  1910. 
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agricultural  lands  to  actual  occupants,  on  terms  that  make 
the  farms  practically  a  gift.  The  mineral  resources  which 
are  valuable  are  being  exploited  by  mining  companies. 
Several  thousands  of  miles  of  railways  and  thousands  of 
miles  of  roads  and  trails  have  been  built.  These,  and  work 
in  all  lines  of  internal  improvement  are  transforming  the 
jungles  of  this  part  of  Africa  into  a  comfortable  and  prof- 
itable dwelling  place  for  civilized  man.  And  that  "dreamer 
devout,  by  vision  led,"  Cecil  Rhodes,  man  of  will,  power, 
courage,  sleeping  in  the  Matoppos,  need  not  long  "await  a 
people's  feet  in  the  paths  that  he  prepared." 

East  Africa. — England's  territory  in  East  Africa  consists 
of  large  areas  for  the  most  part  unexplored  except  along 
the  coast.  Here,  as  in  the  western  region,  England's 
activity  was  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  particularly  Germany.  As  a  result  of  trea- 
ties and  the  activity  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company, 
England  holds  the  protectorates  of  British  East  Africa 
which  includes  the  three  protectorates  of  East  Africa, 
Uganda,  and  Zanzibar,  and  also  the  protectorate  of  Nyasa- 
land.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  is  another  pro- 
tectorate, British  Somaliland. 

Egypt. — "Two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and  one  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
dawning  empire  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived and  born  that  Egypt  controlled  the  back  door,  the 
garden  gate,  of  India."17  This  explains  why  England  for 
a  century  had  longings  for  the  control  of  Egypt ,  for  across 
Egypt  lay  the  shortest  route  to  India. 

This  ambition  was  thwarted  by  the 
by  Turkish  forces  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, after  the  French  withdrew.  No  further  opportunity 
offered,  until-  1876,  when  dual  control  of  England  and 
France  was  assumed  over  Egypt  because  of  its  bankrupt 
condition.  Riots  and  the  massacre  of  Christians  in  Alexan- 
dria, in  1882,  compelled  England  to  intervene.  France 
withdrew  from  the  control  and  England  reconquered  the 
country  for  the  Khedive.  When  this  had  been  done,  the 


17  Johnston :  "Colonization  of  Africa  by  Alien  Races." 
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British  Government  was  in  a  dilemma.  "Had  it,  say 
some,  on  the  capture  of  Cairo  declared  Egypt  to  be  a  British 
protectorate  outright,  it  would  have  only  done  what  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  this  bold 
step  would  have  meant  the  tearing  up  -of  treaties  and  the 
partitioning  of  the  Turkish  empire."18  The  British  Govern- 
ment was  probably  sincere  in  its  assurances  of  speedy 
evacuation,  but  the  next  year  occurred  the  revolt  of  the 
Mahdi.  The  Sudan  was  not  conquered  until  1899.  England 
could  not  evacuate  until  this  was  done.  To-day  (1911) 
finds  Britain  still  the  dominating  power  in  Egypt. 

The  government  is  an  anomalous  one,  without  a  parallel 
in  history.  It  has  been  made  possible  by  the  rare  ability  of 
one  man,  Earl  of  Cromer,  who  was  sent  as  British  agent 
and  consul-general  to  Egypt  in  1883  and  remained  as  a 
representative  of  his  Government  until  1907.  "Gradually 
owing  to  his  ability  and  truly  British  calm,  the  situation 
grew  into  a  possible  one." 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  the  real  ruler,  legal  so  to  speak, 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Khedive  is  his  appointed  representative. 
England's  position  is  that  of  advisor  with  a  resident  repre- 
sentative bearing  the  official  title  of  Agent.  However,  En- 
gland, as  the  whole  world  recognizes,  is  the  real  ruler  of 
Egypt. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  far  this  peculiar  combination  of 
government  is  carried  out,  when  the  Sudan  was  conquered 
the  question,  of  how  it  should  be  governed  arose.  Cromei 
solved  it  by  establishing  a  joint  rule  of  England  and  the 
Khedive,  with  England  dominant;  the  governor-general  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Khedive  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
British  Government;  the  proclamation  of  the  governor- 
general  to  have  the  force  of  a  law;  no  foreign  consul  to 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  Sudan  without  the  consent  of  the 
British  Government.  As  to  the  restriction  regarding  the 
consuls,  the  powers  were  pacified  by  the  assertion  that  in 
trade  and  in  residence  in  Sudan  "no  special  privileges  would 
be  accorded  to  the  subjects  of  any  power." 

To  give  some  idea,  from  a  British  viewpoint  of  England's 

18  Johnston :  "Colonizatioivof  Africa  by  Alien  Races." 
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position  in  Africa,  the  following  extracts  from  Lord  Cro- 
mer's  "Modern  Egypt"  are  given.  In  reference  to  his  first 
assignment  to  his  duties,  he  states,  speaking  of  himself  in 
the  third  person :  "He  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  lawful 
rulers  of  Egypt  and  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  people.  The 
greater  portion  of  Europe  also  looked  on  without  disfavor, 
if  not  positive  approval.  He  was  convinced  that  his  mis- 
sion was  to  save  Egyptian  society,  and  moreover,  that  he 
was  able  to  save.  But  if  he  were  to  do  any  good,  he  must 
not  only  show  what  was  to  be  done,  but  he  must  stay  where 
he  was  and  do  it  himself.  He  would  assert  his  native 
genius  by  working  out  a  system  which,  according  to  every 
canon  of  political  thought,  was  unworkable.  He  would  not 
annex  Egypt,  but  he  would  do  as  much  good  to  the  country 
as  if  he  had  annexed  it.  He  would  not  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  action  of  the  Khedivial  Government,  but  in  prac- 
tice he  would  insist  on  the  Khedive  and  the  Egyptian  minis- 
ters conforming  to  his  views.  In  a  word  he  would  act  with 
all  the  common  sense,  the  scorn  for  theory,  and  the  total 
absence  of  any  fixed  plan  based  on  logical  reasoning  which 
are  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  race." 

During  the  first  year  of  Cromer's  work  in  Egypt,  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Granville  as  follows :  "If  we  cut  the  knot  by  with- 
drawing without  having  done  our  work,  and  leaving  Egypt 
to  stew  in  its  own  juice  of  administrative,  financial,  and 
economic  anarchy,  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  risk 
that  something  will  occur  before  our  backs  have  long  been 
turned,  which  will  raise  up  the  old  Egyptian  question  again. 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  my  way  out  of  this  dilemma." 

Again  he  says :  "Of  all  the  many  delusions  which  at  one 
time  existed  about  Egypt,  the  worst  of  all  is  the  idea  that 
England  can  shake  herself  free  of  the  Egyptian  question 
merely  by  withdrawing  the  British  garrison,  and  then  de- 
claring that  the  Egyptians  must  get  on  as  well  as  they  can 
by  themselves."  This  was  his  opinion  near  the  time  of  his 
leaving  Egypt. 

In  referring  to  the  future  he  says:  "So  far  as  can  at 
present  be  judged,  only  two  alternative  courses  are  possible. 
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Egypt  must  eventually  either  become  autonomous,  or  it  must 
be  incorporated  into  the  British  Empire." 

The  reforms  in  every  line  of  industrial  development  and 
internal  improvement  that  were  accomplished  by  Cromer 
have  all  been  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  toward 
giving  the  masses  easier  lives  and  more  justice.  The  Em- 
pire of  Britain  has  done  for  the  world  in  Egypt  what  it  has 
done  in  other  places,  made  it  accessible  to  the  world's  trade, 
by  bringing  about  a  condition  of  peace  and  order  and  the 
enforcement  of  laws,  giving  fair  and  equal  treatment  to  all. 
The  peculiarity  of  Egypt  is  that  it  is  oriental  with  western 
civilization  partially  grafted  on.  This  was  the  difficulty 
when  the  nation  was  left  to  rule  itself. 

COMMUNICATION,  NAVAL,  AND  MILITARY  COLONIES.— 
England's  line  of  colonies  of  this  class  girdle  the  earth. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  purely  military,  Cyprus,  where  colonial 
history  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Assyria,  are  links  in  the 
chain  to  the  Suez  canal  and  keep  open  the  route  to  the  East. 
Leaving  the  Red  Sea,  Aden,  and  Sokotra  give  bases  for 
protection.  Many  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  Oce- 
ania are  of  value  for  their  products  as  well  as  forming  part 
of  the  belt  for  communication.  In  the  Pacific,  and  in  the 
Atlantic  are  many  island  possessions  whose  chief  value  lie 
in  their  being  a  part  of  the  line  of  communication  about  the 
earth,  and  aids  and  protection  to  ships  in  times  of  peace 
and,  in  case  of  war,  bases  for  supplies  as  well  as  for  naval 
stations. 

ENGLAND'S  SUCCESS  AS  A  COLONIZING  POWER.— Parnell, 
in  1830,  said  that  the  history  of  the  colonies  was  a  history 
of  loss,  that  the  loss  by  destruction  and  waste  of  private 
capital,  and  the  heavy  expenditures  of  the  Government, 
made  the  total  enormous.  There  is  truth  in  this  opinion 
expressed  nearly  a  century  ago.  But  the  fact  that  England 
is  to-day  dependent  on  her  colonies  for  her  very  existence 
is  a  more  forcible  truth.  The  colonies  feed  and  clothe 
England's  people  and  give  them  employment. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  England  is  a  successful  colonizer. 
Much  has  been  written  analyzing  the  methods  by  which 
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she  so  successfully  holds  "dominion  over  palm  and  pine." 
It  must  suffice  here  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  elements 
which  have  brought  the  country  to  its  present  place  among 
the  nations. 

England's  geographic  situation  is  favorable.  Located  on 
an  island,  for  two  hundred  years  she  has  been  able  to  keep 
out  of  European  squabbles  if  she  chose.  The  narrow 
channel  protected  her  from  even  so  formidable  a  foe  as 
Napoleon.  The  English  people  are  a  composite  race,  made 
up  of  elements  of  all  the  races  of  Europe.  This  makes 
them  more  liberal  minded,  more  tolerant,  better  able  to 
look  at  a  question  from  many  sides,  than  if  they  sprang 
from  one  stock. 

England  learned  earlier  than  other  nations  to  consider 
the  benefit  of  the  colony  as  well  as  her  own  benefit;  to 
take  as  her  watchword,  "construct,  organize,  never  exhaust, 
but  rather'  strengthen  the  dependency,  let  it  cost  the  mother 
country  what  it  may." 

Justice  and  fair  treatment  are  things  which  the  Saxon  asks 
and  is  willing  to  give.  This  may  explain  why  the  Crown 
never  claimed  the  soil  of  the  colonies  and  the  oppression 
of  feudalism  was  never  felt  in  English  colonies.  Also  that 
religious  toleration  has  always  prevailed.  In  no  British 
colony  has  the  Government  sought  to  overthrow  or  stamp 
out  the  religion  of  the  native. 

The  Saxon  is  a  worker.  If  in  the  settlement  colony,  his 
was  the  hand  that  made  the  colony  productive.  By  his  own 
labor  he  soon  had  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  luxuries 
when  he  could  afford  them.  In  the  exploitation  colonies, 
he  is  no  less  a  worker.  His  ability  to  work,  patience  in 
awaiting  results,  courage  in  facing  difficulties,  and  his  per- 
fect sincerity  win  success.  This  constant  plodding  away 
is  not  only  true  in  the  field,  as  it  were,  but  is  also  true  in 
the  councils.  England's  colonial  history  shows  that  reforms 
are  often  begun  before  the  need  becomes  pressing.  Effort 
is  made  and  thought  is  taken  constantly  to  anticipate  the 
demands  of  the  colonies. 

Industrially,  England  keeps  abreast  of  the  times.  Im- 
proved methods  in  every  line  of  industry  are  introduced 
in  the  exploitation  colonies.  "In  organizing  and  in  execut- 
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ing  great  industrial  undertakings  such  as  mines,  and  fac- 
tories, and  in  arranging  for  commercial  communication 
between  various  nations  and  for  buying  the  produce  of  the 
colonies  and  exchanging  it  for  articles  of  European  manu- 
facture, England  is  the  leading  nation,  though  Germany  and 
the  United  States  are  rapidly  pushing  to  the  front."19 

Internal  improvements  are  made  as  fast  as  a  colony  can 
undertake  them.  Philanthropic  institutions  are  not  neg- 
lected. Wherever  the  English  go  as  settlers,  the  school 
goes.  With  the  native's  individual  improvement,  however, 
England  has  not  done  so  much  as  either  Spain  or  France. 
She  has  followed  more  the  let-alone  policy. 

In  commerce,  England  is  open  to  the  world.  In  the 
colonial  commerce,  the  colonies  are  free  as  to  where  and 
how  they  send  their  produce.  The  self-governing  colonies 
are  independent  in  making  their  own  trade  laws  and  their 
own  tariff  schedules. 

"Daughter  am  I  in  my  Mother's  house, 
But  mistress  in  my  own, 
The  gates  are  mine  to  open, 
As  the  gates  are  mine  to  close." 

In  the  other  colonies,  the  local  legislatures  have  consider- 
able influence  and  power  in  tariff  legislation  and  trade 
laws. 

The  general  policy  of  the  nation  in  colonial  government 
was  expressed  by  Earl  Grey  in  1853:  "This  country  has 
no  interest  whatever  in  exercising  any  greater  influence 
than  is  indispensable  either  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  one  colony  from  adopting  measures  injurious  to  another 
or  to  the  Empire  at  large,  or  else  for  the  promotion  of  the 
internal  good  government  of  the  colonies  by  assisting  the 
inhabitants  to  govern  themselves  when  sufficiently  civilized 
to  do  so  with  advantage,  and  by  providing  a  just  and  im- 
partial administration  of  those  of  which  the  population  is 
too  ignorant  and  unenlightened  to  manage  its  own  affairs." 

England's  greatest  superiority  in  colonial  government  is 
the  freedom  given  to  colonial  officials.  In  1850,  Earl  Bath- 
hurst  said  to  a  departing  colonial  governor,  "Good-by  my 


19Reinsch:  "World  Politics." 
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good  fellow,  and  let  us  hear  as  little  of  you  as  possible." 
This  is  usually  related  to  show  the  indifference  of  the  country 
at  the  time  toward  her  colonies.  It  also  reveals  the  freedom 
from  restraint  that  has  always  characterized  England's 
control  of  colonial  officials.  Trusted  individuals  are  selected 
and  then  free  rein  is  given  to  them.  The  home  govern- 
ment uses  its  knowledge  to  warn  its  officials  in  the  colonies 
rather  than  to  embarrass  them  with  anticipative  directions. 
It  is  this  policy  that  made  Cromer's  work  and  that  of 
Goldie  and  Clarke  possible. 

Few  administrative  restrictions,  simple  laws  enforced  in 
an  equitable  manner,  equal  opportunity  to  all,  unlimited 
trust  in  tried  and  proved  character,  are  the  principles  which 
have  made  England  so  successful  in  colonial  government. 
These  principles  attract  colonizing  material  to  her  colonies, 
as  in  Hongkong  men  flock  who  wish  a  free  and  stable  field 
for  their  energies.20 

England  says  to  her  colonies : 

"The  Law  that  ye  make  shall  be  Law  and"  I  do  not  press  my  will 
Because  ye  are  Sons  of  the  Blood  and  call  me  Mother  still." 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATION. — By  imperial  federation  is  meant 
the  union  of  the  different  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  into 
one  federation,  each  colony  being  a  unit  of  the  federated 
whole,  with  its  proper  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Imperial  League  was  organized  in  England  in  1884. 
Since  that  date  there  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Imperial  Federation.  Nothing  definite  has  been 
done.  The  principal  topic  discussed  in  connection  with  Im- 
perial Federation  has  been  the  tariff. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  British  Empire  is  now  a 
federated  State.  The  relation  of  the  self-governing  colo- 
nies to  the  mother  country  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  members  of;  a  federated  state  to  the  central  government. 
And  in  many  of  the  crown  colonies  the  powers  of  local 
government  are  so  great  that  in  reality  these  colonies  differ 
but  little  from  the  self-governing  colonies  in  their  relation 
to  the  home  government. 

20  Last  paragraph  based  on  Reinsch's  "World  Politics." 
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All  the  colonies  are  bound  to  the  parent  state  by  very  close 
bonds.  English  capital  invested  in  the  colonies,  by  a  con- 
servative estimate  is  over  a  billion  pounds  sterling.  London, 
the  financial  center  of  the  Empire  supplies  the  colonial  banks 
with  funds,  finances  the  colonial  railroads  and  other  im- 
provements. Industrially,  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  are  mutually  dependent.  England  must  have  raw 
materials  and  the  colonies  must  have  manufactured  goods. 
By  providing  the  defense  of  the  colonies  England  gives 
them  security  from  attack  without,  and  under  this  protec- 
tion they  go  on  their  way  in  peace  developing  their  resources 
and  adding  to  their  wealth  and  indirectly  to  the  wealth  of 
the  home  country.  In  the  settlement  colonies,  there  is  the 
community  of  language,  literature,  tradition,  and  general 
culture  and  to  all  the  colonies  the  prestige  which  comes  from 
belonging  to  a  powerful  empire. 

A  real  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies  came  in  the 
African  War.  The  home  troops  went  to  the  support  of 
the  British  flag  with  no  more  loyal  spirit  than  did  the  colonial 
volunteers  from  Australia  and  Canada. 

There  is  little  communication  or  connection  among  the 
different  colonies  but  federation  would  not  remedy  this. 
Gettell  (1910)  says:  "The  geographic  situation  prevents 
complete  amalgamation,  but  the  subordination  of  the  im- 
perial interests  to  the  local  Parliament  of  the  British  Isles 
will  scarcely  remain  permanent."  So  Imperial  Federation 
may  come,  though  just  at  present  it  is  not  recognized  as  a 
necessity. 


PRESENT  POSSESSIONS. 

EUROPE  : 

Gibraltar. 
Malta. 

Gibraltar  is  a  crown  colony.  The  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  legislation  are  exercised  by  the  governor,  who 
is  also  commander-in-chief. 

Malta,  is  a  crown  colony  administered  by  a  governor,  as- 
sisted by  an  executive  council  and  a  council  of  government 
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consisting  of  4  members  ex  officio,  9  official  members,  and 
8  elected  members. 

AFRICA  : 

West  Africa — 

Northern  Nigeria. 

Southern  Nigeria. 

Gold  Coast. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Gambia. 
Union  of  South  Africa — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Natal 

The  Transvaal. 

Orange  Free  State. 
South  Africa — 

Basutoland. 

Bechuanaland. 

Rhodesia. 

Swaziland. 
East  Africa — 

'East  Africa  Protectorate. 

Uganda. 

Zanzibar. 

Nyasaland. 

Somaliland. 
Islands  Near  Africa — 

Ascension. 

St.  Helena. 

Mauritius. 

Seychelles. 

.  Northern  Nigeria  and  Southern  Nigeria  are  protectorates 
administered  by  a  governor  who  is  also  commander-in-chief . 
In  Southern  Nigeria  there  are  executive  and  legislative 
councils.  Southern  Nigeria  comprises  the  Southern  Nigeria 
Protectorate  and  the  Colony  of  Southern  Nigeria  (Lagos) . 

Gold  Coast  is  a  colony  administered  by  a  governor  with 
executive  and  legislative  councils  both  nominated.  Ashanti 
is  under  the  government  of  Gold  Coast,  but  the  laws  of  this 
colony  do  not  apply  to  the  territory. 
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Sierra  Leone,  a  colony,  includes  a  protectorate  which 
extends  inland.  In  each  of  the  six  districts  of  the  protec- 
torate is  a  commissioner.  The  colony  and  protectorate  are 
under  a  governor  and  executive  and  legislative  councils  the 
members  of  which  are  nominated. 

Gambia  is  a  colony  with  a  governor  and  executive  and 
legislative  councils.  The  whole  possession,  Jiowever,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Island  of  St.  Mary  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia  River  on  which  the  capital  Bathurst  is  located,  is 
administered  as  a  protectorate. 

Union  of  South  Africa. — The  executive  government  con- 
sists of  a  governor-general  advised  by  an  executive  council 
chosen  by  him;  ministers  of  state,  not  more  than  10,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general,  administer  the  depart- 
ments of  state  and  are  members  of  the  executive  council. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
assembly.  The  governor-general  has  power  to  summon, 
prorogue,  and  dissolve  Parliament,  but  the  senate  may  not 
be  dissolved  within  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Union.  Part  of  the  members  of  the  senate  are  nominated 
by  the  governor-general  in  council  and  part  are  elected  by 
the  provincial  councils.  Members  of  the  house  of  assembly 
are  elected  by  the  people.  All  members  of  the  senate  and 
the  house  must  be  British  subjects  of  European  descent 
and  have  resided  within  the  Union  five  years.  Pretoria 
is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Union,, and  Cape  Town 
is  the  seat  of  legislature. 

The  executive  official  of  each  province  is  an  administrator 
appointed  by  the  governor-general.  Each  province  has  a 
legislative  body.  All  ordinances  of  these  bodies  are  sub- 
ject to  veto  by  the  governor-general  in  council. 

Basutoland,  a  protectorate,  is  governed  by  a  resident  com- 
missioner under  direction  of  the  high  commissioner  for 
South  Africa.  The  direct  control  of  the  natives  is  under 
the  paramount  chief,  a  native.  - 

Bechuanaland,  a  protectorate,  is  under  a  resident  com- 
missioner, under  the  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa. 
The  natives  are  under  the  rule  of  the  native  chiefs,  under  the 
protection  of  the  resident  commissioner. 

Rhodesia  is  under  the  administration  of  the  British  South 
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Africa  Company.  There  is  a  resident  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State.  To  assist  the  com- 
pany's administrator,  there  is  an  executive  council  of  not 
less  than  4  members  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  com- 
pany with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  legislative  council  consists  of  the  administrator,  7 
nominees  of  tyie  company  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  7  members  elected  by  the  registered  voters.  There 
is,  for  native  affairs,  the  chief  native  commissioner  with 
assistant  and  subordinate  native  commissioners.  Except 
with  respect  to  arms  and  ammunition  and  liquor,  natives 
and  non-natives  are  under  the  same  conditions. 

Swaziland  is  under  the  high  commissioner  for  South 
Africa.  Native  chiefs  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  tribes 
and  there  is  a  paramount  chief. 

The  East  Africa  Protectorate  consists  of  seven  provinces 
and  a  strip  of  unoccupied  territory.  Though  called  a 
protectorate,  still,  it  is  now  virtually  a  crown  colony,  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  assisted  by  executive  and  legis- 
lative councils  constituted,  in  1906,  by  an  Order  in  Council. 
The  territory  is  under  the  authority,  since  1905,  of  tHe 
Colonial  Office  instead  of  the  Foreign  Office,  as  formerly. 

Uganda,  a  protectorate,  consists  of  five  provinces.  Most 
of  the  provinces  into  which  the  territory  is  divided  are 
under  the  direct  rule  of  native  chiefs.  One  of  these  prov- 
inces, the  Kingdom  of  Buganda,  is  recognized  as  a  native 
kingdom  and  tlie  ruler  is  addressed  as  "His  Highness." 
The  British  administration  of  Uganda  is  under  a  governor 
who  is  also  commander-in-chief. 

Zanzibar  is  a  protectorate.  The  Islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba  and  a  coast  strip  ten  miles  wide  of  the  British  East 
Africa  Protectorate  are  under  direct  authority  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  as  titular  sovereign.  The  British  Government 
is  represented  by  an  Agent  or  First  Minister. 

Nyasaland. — Until  1907,  this  protectorate  was  known  as 
British  Central  Africa.  It  is  administered  by  a  governor, 
who  is  also  commander-in-chief,  assisted  by  an  executive 
and  legislative  council,  both  consisting  of  nominated  mem- 
bers. The  protectorate  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts 
each  having  a  resident. 
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Somaliland. — This  protectorate  is  administered  by  a  com- 
missioner. Between  1884  and  1898,  the  territory  was  under 
the  Government  of  India.  In  1898  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  in  1905  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Colonial  Office. 

The  Islands  of  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  are  entirely 
under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty. 

Mauritius  with  its  Dependencies  is  a  colony.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  governor  assisted  by  an  executive 
council.  There  is  also  a  council  of  government  consisting 
of  the  governor  and  27  members,  10  being  elected  under  a 
moderate  franchise,  8  ex  officio  and  9  nominated  by  the 
governor! 

Seychelles  and  its  Dependencies  consist  of  ninety  islands. 
The  Seychelles  was  formerly  under  the  government  of 
Mauritius  but  in  1888  it  was  given  a  separate  government 
with  an  administrator  and  executive  and  legislative  councils. 
In  1903  the  administrator  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  gov- 
ernor. 

ASIA: 

Cyprus  Island. 

India — Dependencies — 

Aden  Settlements. 

Bahrein  Islands. 

Baluchistan  (parts). 

Sikkim. 

Andaman  Islands. 

Nicobar  Islands. 

Laccadive  Islands. 
The  Straits  Settlements — Dependencies — 

The  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands. 

Christmas  Islands. 

Labuan  Island. 

Federated  Malay  States. 
Borneo  (northern  part). 
Ceylon. 
Hongkong. 
Wei-hai-Wei. 
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Cyprus  is  administered  by  a  high  commissioner  assisted 
by  an  executive  council,  consisting  of  three  government 
officials.  The  legislature  consists  of  18  members,  6  being 
office-holders,  and  12  elected  for  five  years,  3  by  Moham- 
medan and  9  by  non-Mohammedan  voters. 

India. — The  Indian  Empire,  while  not  considered  as  a 
colony,  is  administered  directly  by  Agents  of  the  Crown. 

In  England,  the  administration  is  under  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  assisted  by  a  council  of  not  less  than  10 
and  not  more  than  14  members,  appointed  for  seven  years 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  At  least  9  of  the  council 
members  must  have  served  or  resided  in  India  for  ten  years. 
They  must  not  have  resided  in  any  other  place  than  India 
for  more  than  five  years  previous  to  their  appointment.  No 
member  can  sit  in  Parliament. 

The  council  has  no  initiative  authority,  its  duties  are  to 
conduct  the  business  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
relation  to  the  Government  of  India.  The  expenditure  of 
the  revenues  of  India,  both  in  India  and  elsewhere,  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  council. 
In  dealing  with  questions  affecting  the  relations  of  the 
government  with  foreign  powers,  or  prescribing  the  policy 
toward  the  native  states,  and  in  certain  matters  regarding 
the  internal  policy,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  act  on  his 
own  authority. 

In  India,  the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  often  styled  the  Government  of  India. 
The  Governor-General  or  Viceroy  is  appointed  by  the  Crown 
and  usually  holds  office  for  five  years.  The  council  consists 
of  5  members,  holding  office  for  five  years.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  The  council  is  expanded  into  a 
legislative  council  by  the  addition  of  other  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Viceroy  or  elected.  The  legislative  council 
now  (1911)  consists  of  36  official  members,  and  32  non- 
official,  special  provision  being  made  for  the  representation 
of  the  Mohammedans. 

This  council  has  power,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  to 
make  laws  for  all  persons  within  British  India,  for  all 
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British  subjects  within  the  native  States,  and  for  all  native 
Indian  subjects  of  the  King  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
proceedings  in  this  council  are  public;  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  any  province  is  a  member  of  the  council  when 
it  sits  within  his  province. 

There  are  eight  departments  in  the  Government.  At  the 
head  of  each,  except  the  railway  department,  is  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  Government  of  India.  The  president  of 
the  railroad  board  is  the  head  of  the  railway  department. 
Each  department,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment is  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  council ; 
the  foreign  department  is  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Governor-General.  For  purposes  of  admin- 
istration, India  is  divided  into  nine  great  provinces  ana 
four  smaller  ones.  Each  is  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor  or  commissioner,  accord- 
ing to  its  rank. 

The  native  States  are  controlled  by  the  Government  in 
varying  degrees,  but  each  is  governed  by  the  native  princes, 
ministers,  or  councils,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  res- 
ident or  agent  representing  the  British  Government.  The 
chiefs  have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send  am- 
bassadors to  other  states  or  countries,  or  maintain  a  military 
force  greater  than  the  one  prescribed.  They  cannot  permit 
Europeans  to  reside  at  their  courts  without  permission. 
The  Government  may  remove  any  native  official  from 
power. 

THE  DEPENDENCIES. — Aden:  This  settlement  includes,  be- 
sides the  Peninsula  of  Aden,  some  towns  on  the  mainland, 
and  the  Islands  of  Perim,  Sokotra,  and  Kurai-Murai.  Brit- 
ish authority  is  represented  by  a  political  resident  who  is 
also  a  general  officer  commanding  the  troops.  The  govern- 
ment is  subject  to  the  Bombay  Government. 

Bahrein  Islands:  There  is  a  political  agent  in  this  depend- 
ency, who  manages  the  political  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  through  the  political  resident  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area. 

Baluchistan:  The  head  of  the  civil  administration  is  a 
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chief  commissioner  and  agent  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India. 

Sikkim,  a  British  protectorate  was  established  in  this 
feudatory  state,  through  treaty  with  China.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  political  officer. 

Andaman  Islands  are  used  as  a  penal  settlement  for  life 
and  long-term  convicts.  The  superintendent  of  Port  Blair 
represents  the  control  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Nicobar  Islands  are  administered  by  a  native  of  India 
as  a  permanent  resident.  A  chief  commissioner  administers 
both  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands. 

Laccadive  Islands  are  attached  to  the  Malabar  district. 

The  Straits  Settlements  comprise  Singapore,  Penang  (in- 
cluding Province  Wellesley  and  the  Bindings) ,  and  Malakka. 
This  is  a  crown  colony  administered  by  a  governor  aided 
by  an  executive  council.  There  is  a  legislative  council  con- 
sisting of  9  official  and  7  unofficial  members.  Of  the  latter, 
5  are  nominated  by  the  Crown  and  2  by  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  Singapore  and  Penang  but  confirmed  by  the 
Crown. 

Cocos,  Christmas,  and  Labuan  Islands  are  part  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  all  being  incorporated  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  in  the  Settlement  of  Singapore. 

The  Federated  Malay  States:  The  governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  is  high  commissioner  of  this  protectorate. 
There  is  a  resident-general  in  the  state  as  controlling  au- 
thority. The  supreme  authority  in  each  of  the  five  states  is 
vested  in  the  state  council  consisting  of  the  sultan,  the 
resident,  the  secretary  to  the  resident,  and  some  of  the  Malay 
chiefs  and  Chinese  merchants. 

The  State  of  Johore,  in  its  foreign  relations,  is  controlled 
by  Great  Britain.  The  territory  lying  north  of  the  Feder- 
ated Malay  States,  embracing  the  whole  of  Trenggnau, 
all  but  the  northeast  corner  of  Kelantan,  the  greater  part 
of  Kedah,  Palit  or  Perlis,  parts  of  Rahman  and  Legeh  and 
adjacent  islands  is  under  British  protection.  A  British 
officer  represents  the  English  authority  in  each  state. 

British  North  Borneo  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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British  North  Borneo  Company.  It  is  a  British  protectorate 
administered  by  a  governor.  There  is  a  court  of  directors 
in  London. 

Brunei  and  Sarawak  are  protectorates.  A  British  resi- 
dent is  in  the  former.  Sir  Charles  Johnston  Brooke,  nephew 
of  Rajah  Brooke,  is  rajah  in  the  latter.  The  governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  is  agent  for  British  North  Borneo, 
Brunei,  and  Sarawak. 

Ceylon. — This  crown  colony  is  governed  under  a  consti- 
tution established  in  1831.  There  is  a  governor  assisted  by 
executive  and  legislative  councils. 

The  Maldive  Islands,  dependencies  of  Ceylon,  are  gov- 
erned by  an  elected  sultan,  who  pays  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
Ceylon  government. 

Hongkong  is  a  crown  colony,  with  administration  in  the 
hands  of  a  governor  aided  by  an  executive  council.  The 
legislative  council  consists  of  7  official  and  6  unofficial 
members,  4  being  nominated  by  the  Crown,  one  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  one  by  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
Two  of  the  members  nominated  by  the  Crown  are  Chinese. 

Wei-hai-Wei. — In  this  leased  territory,  England  has  sole 
jurisdiction,  except  within  the  walled  city  of  Wei-hai-Wei, 
where  Chinese  officials  may  exercise  such  jurisdiction  as  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  defense  of  the  territory.  The 
territory  is  administered  by  a  commissioner.  Legislation  is 
by  ordinances.  There  is  a  high  court  for  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Hongkong. 

AUSTRALASIA  : 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Territory  of  Papua. 

The  Northern  Territory  of  Australia. 
The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 
Fiji. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia. — The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  the  Governor-General  as  representative  of  the 
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King.  The  governor  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  and 
by  responsible  ministers  of  state. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  36  senators,  6 
from  each  of  the  original  States,  chosen  for  six  years.  The 
House  of  Representatives  consists,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of 
twice  as  many  members  as  there  are  senators,  the  members 
chosen  in  the  several  States  being  in  proportion  to  the 
population. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  are 
extensive.  The  several  State  parliaments  retain  legislative 
authority  in  all  matters  which  are  not  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Parliament.  The  ministers  of  state  are  members 
of  the  Federal  Parliament.  There  is  a  Federal  Judiciary 
and  an  Inter-State  Commission  on  trade  and  commerce. 

The  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  South  Australia  from  1863  until  January 
1,  1911,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  administration  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Territory  of  Papua,  formerly  British  New  Guinea, 
and  administered  by  three  of  the  Australian  provinces,  was 
in  1906  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  declared  to  be  henceforth,  the  Territory  of  Papua,  The 
local  government  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor. 

New  Zealand,  a  colony,  was  by  Order  in  Council  changed 
in  1907  to  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  The  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  a  responsible  ministry. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  governor  and  in  a 
general  assembly  consisting  of  two  houses,  a  legislative 
council  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  governor  may 
send  drafts  of  bills  to  either  house  for  consideration.  He 
summons,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  parliament.  He  has 
the  power  of  assenting  to  or  withholding  consent  from  bills, 
or  he  may  reserve  them  for  the  King's  pleasure.  The  legis- 
lative council  consists  of  42  members  who  hold  office  for 
seven  years.  The  house  consists  of  80  members  including 
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4  Maoris,  elected  by  the  people,  for  three  years.  Women 
have  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the  house  but  cannot 
be  members  of  either  branch  of  legislature. 

Fiji. — This  crown  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor, 
assisted  by  an.  executive  council.  There  is  a  legislative 
council  consisting  of  10  official  members  and  6  elected 
members  and  2  native  members.  The  governor  is  president 
of  the  council,  he  is  also  high  commissioner  and  consul- 
general  for  the  Western  Pacific. 

OCEANIA  : 

Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands. 

New  Hebrides. 

(Other  islands  in  the  Pacific.) 

Tonga. — The  British  rule  in  this  protectorate  is  through 
the  high  commissioner  and  consul-general  for  the  Western 
Pacific.  There  is  a  British  agent  who  represents  British 
authority  in  the  Islands.  The  native  king  and  native  chiefs 
are  in  direct  control. 

A  legislative  assembly  meets  every  three  years.  It  is 
composed  of  one-half  hereditary  nobles  who  hold  their  office 
subject  to  good  behavior,  and  one-half  of  representatives 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  people.  Every  adult  male 
who  has  paid  his  taxes  and  is  not  criminally  incapacitated 
is  qualified  to  vote. 

New  Hebrides. — These  islands  are  under  a  mixed  com- 
mission of  English  and  French  naval  officers  on  the  Pacific 
Station.  Great  Britain  is  represented  in  the  islands  by  a 
resident  deputy  commissioner,  who  reports  to  the  high 
commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific. 

Other  Islands  in  the  Pacific. — The  jurisdiction  of  the  high 
commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  who  is  governor  of 
Fiji,  extends  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
not  within  the  limits  of  Fiji  or  any  part  of  Australia  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  civilized  power.  The  high  commis- 
sioner is  assisted  by  deputies. 
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AMERICA  : 
Canada. 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
Bermuda. 
Falkland  Islands. 

West  Indies — 

The  Bahamas. 

Barbados. 

Jamaica. 

Leeward  Islands. 

Trinidad  Island. 

Windward  Islands. 
British  Guiana. 
British  Honduras. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. — The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  Governor-General  assisted  by  a  privy  council 
composed  of  15  heads  of  departments.  The  Premier  is 
president  of  the  council. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  parliament  composed 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Commons.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Governor-General. 
Each  senator  must  reside  in,  and  be  possessed  of  property 
to  the  value  of  eight  thousand  pesos  within  the  province, 
for  which  he  is  appointed.  There  are  87  members  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  the  people 
for  five  years.  They  are  apportioned  according  to  popula- 
tion, there  being  now  (1911)  221  members. 

There  is  a  department  of  external  affairs  which  has 
charge  of  all  Imperial  and  inter-colonial  correspondence 
passing  between  the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Colo- 
nial Office  in  London,  between  Canada  and  the  other  British 
colonies,  as  well  as  between  the  Canadian  Government  and 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington.  It  is  also  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment and  the  foreign  consuls  in  Canada. 

There  is  a  High  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  Great  Britain. 
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Each  of  the  nine  provinces  has  a  local  parliament  and 
administration  with  a  lieutenant-governor  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General,  at  the  head  of  the  executive.  The  terri- 
tories are  governed  by  a  commission  and  a  council  of  4 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  council.  The  one 
exception  to  this  is  the  Yukon.  The  executive  council  of  this 
territory  consists  of  10  members  elected  by  the  people. 

New  Foundland. — The  government  is  administered  by  a 
governor  and  an  executive  council  not  exceeding  9  members, 
a  legislative  council  not  exceeding  20  members,  and  a  house 
of  assembly  consisting  of  36  representatives. 

Labrador  is  a  dependency  of  Newfoundland. 

Bermuda. — This  colony,  consisting  of  a  group  of  three 
hundred  and.  sixty  islands,  only  about  twenty  being  in- 
habited, has  a  governor,  an  executive  council  of  6  members 
appointed  by  the  Crown ;  a  legislative  council  of  9  members 
also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  representative  house 
of  assembly  of  36  members. 

Falkland  Islands  are  a  crown  colony,  administered  by  a 
governor  assisted  by  executive  and  legislative  councils. 

West  Indies. — The  six  groups  of  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  vary  somewhat  in  government.  The  Bahamas  and 
Barbados  each  has  a  governor  assisted  by  an  executive  and 
legislative  council  and  a  representative  assembly. 

Jamaica  has  a  governor  assisted  by  a  privy  council  and 
a  legislative  council,  consisting  of  5  ex  officio,  10  nominated, 
and  14  elected  members.  The  elected  members  have  a  lim- 
ited term  of  five  years. 

Leeward  Islands  are  divided  into  five  presidencies. 
There  is  a  governor  and  federal  executive  council  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  one  federal  legislative  council  consist- 
ing of  8  elected  and  8  nominated  members.  The  elected 
members  are  chosen  from  three  of  the  presidencies,  two 
being  excluded  from  the  council  since  1898. 

Trinidad  has  a  governor  and  an  executive  council,  mem- 
bers of  which  are  nominated. 

Windward  Islands:  This  colony  has  a  governor,  who  is 
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also  commander-in-chief.  Each  island  has  its  own  admin- 
istrative institutions.  There  is  no  common  legislation, 
laws  or  tariff.  There  is  a  common  court  of  appeal  and  the 
colonies  unite  for  certain  other  common  purposes. 

British  Guiana. — The  executive  is  vested  in  a  governor 
assisted  by  a  court  of  policy  of  7  official  and  8  elected 
members,  and  a  combined  court  containing,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  6  financial  representatives,  elected.  The  Roman- 
Dutch  law  is  in  force  in  civil  cases,  modified  by  Orders  in 
Council  and  local  ordinances.  The  criminal  law  is  based 
on  that  of  Great  Britain. 

British  Honduras. — This  colony  is  administered  by  a 
governor  and  an  executive  and  legislative  council. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MINOR  COLONIZATION. 


GENERAL.— While  the  five  nations,  Portugal,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, France,  and  England,  may  be  ranked  as  the  great  colo- 
nizing powers,  still  other  nations,  have  not  been  wholly  in- 
active in  colonial  matters.  During  the  first  period  of 
modern  colonial  history  Denmark  and  Sweden  took  some 
little  part  in  such  ventures,  and  in  the  present  period, 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  are  becoming  factors  which  must  be  reckoned  with. 
DENMARK :  General. — This  country  had  none  of  the  require- 
ments that  a  successful  colonizing  power  should  have  except 
in  the  character  of  its  people.  The  Danes  have  qualifica- 
tions which  made  them  and  still  make  them  good  colonists. 
The  seafaring  instincts  of  the  Danish  people  and  the  neces- 
sity of  exchanging  their  products  for  other  varieties  of 
commodities,  led  them  to  explore  new  waters  and  to  become 
traders.  This  led  to  Denmark's  first  efforts  in  colonizing, 
i  Later,  another  impelling  motive  was  the  hope  that  the  nation 
/might  add  to  her  wealth  as  she  saw  Holland  apparently 
doing.  As  the  country  was  at  peace  with  other  nations  she 
was  not  afraid  of  being  molested  in  her  colonial  ventures. 

The  Danes  failed  as  colonizers  because  they  had  limited 
markets  at  home  and  little  demand  for  raw  materials. 
They  lacked  capital  and  had  no  naval  and  military  power 
for  the  defense  of  their  colonies. 

Colonies. — Settlers  from  Denmark,  as  well  as  from  the 
Scandanavian  peninsula,  were  in  Iceland  five  centuries  or 
more  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  Since  1380 
this  island,  with  its  wonderfully  interesting  history  and 
people,  has  been  under  Danish  rule.  After  a  long  and 
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bitter  struggle,  the  present  constitution,  making  Iceland 
practically  a  responsible  government,  was  adopted  in  1893. 

The  permanent  results  of  the  colonizing  efforts  of  the 
Danish  West  India  Company  are  the  island  colonies  of 
St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  their  dependencies  in 
the  West  Indies.  These  islands  are  to-day  prosperous  and 
very  well  governed. 

The  East  India  Company  of  Denmark  did  not  have  the 
success  of  the  similar  company  in  Holland.  It  secured  no 
permanent  settlements,  except  Tranqubar,  in  Ceylon,  which 
was  held  until  1843,  when  it  was  sold  to  England. 

The  trade  laws  of  these  chartered  companies  were  liberal 
and  because  of  this,  considerable  prosperity  was  theirs, 
better,  in  proportion  to  capital,  than  that  of  some  of  their 
contemporaries.  But  the  country  was  too  poor  to  support 
them,  hence  they  dissolved,  and  the  emigrating  population 
of  Denmark  has  gone  to  build  up  the  colonies  of  other 
nations. 

SWEDEN. — The  motives  for  Sweden's  attempt  to  colonize 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Denmark,  and  the  causes  of  her 
failure  were  also  the  same.  This  failure  was  more  complete 
as  no  foreign  possession  is  to-day  under  the  flag  of  Sweden. 

Colonies. — The  •  Company  of  the  South  Seas  made  settle- 
ments in  what  is  now  parts  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey  in  the  United  States.  These  settlements  were 
conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  1655.  Attempts  on  the  African 
coast  likewise  resulted  in  failure. 

A  Swedish  East  India  Company  was  formed  and  estab- 
lished factories  on  the  Coromandel  Coast  of  India,  and  on 
the  Ganges.  Its  prosperity  was  so  great  that  England  and 
Holland  became  alarmed  and  required,  as  the  condition  of 
their  agreeing  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI 
of  Austria,  that  the  company  must  be  dissolved.  Later, 
the  company  reorganized  with  headquarters  in  Stockholm, 
instead  of  Ostend,  where  its  predecessor  had  been.  This 
company  had  a  prosperous  trade  in  the  East,  especially 
with  China,  until  1815  when  it  went  out  of  existence.  The 
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geographical  location  of  Sweden  in  Europe  is  not  advanta- 
geous for  the  country  to  engage  in  commercial  enterprises. 

ITALY:  Colonies. — The  colonizing  municipalities  of  the 
Italian  Peninsula  in  the  middle  ages  were  active  in  Africa. 
After  Italy  became  a  nation,  its  first  interest  in  acquiring 
power  in  foreign  territory  was  also  in  Africa.  By  influence 
acquired  in  Tunis,  as  has  already  been  told,  Italy  was  one 
of  the  three  nations  once  in  control  of  this  country.  Pushed 
out  of  Tunis  by  France,  the  young  ambitious  power  tried 
to  secure  influence  in  Tripoli,  but  the  Sultan  had  become 
alarmed  after  the  fate  of  Tunis,  and  Italy  was  forced  to 
retire.1 

Italy  had  acquired  considerable  influence  in  Egypt  before 
English  control  became  paramount  in  that  country.  Eng- 
land has  always  been  the  friend  and  a  sort  of  protector  of 
Italy  in  Africa,  in  return  for  which  Italy's  voice  in  European 
councils  is  always  in  defense  of  England.  Under  English 
protection  and  by  her  own  efforts,  Italy  has  obtained  control 
of  two  regions  in  northeastern  Africa.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  fit  for  settlement,  and  Italy  may  be  able  to  induce 

1  In  October  (1911)  the  world  was  surprised  by  Italy's  declaring;  war 
against  Turkey  with  the  control  of  Tripoli  as  the  object  to  be  gained. 
So  far  as  is  known  the  direct  ground  on  which  Italy  claims  the  right  to 
seize  Tripoli,  is  that  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  constant  disorder  and 
that  the  government  is  not  strong  enough  to  protect  foreigners.  Tur- 
key declares  the  charges  of  inefficiency  to  be  without  foundation.  It 
seems  to  be  current  opinion,  however,  that  even  though  Italy  has  con- 
siderable commercial  interest  in  Tripoli  and  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  Italians  live  in  the  country,  and  that  the  control  of  the 
Porte  is  weak — yet,  the  real  cause  of  the  war  is  Italy's  desire  for  Afri- 
can possessions  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  This  old  ambition  has 
never  died.  Just  why  the  powers  consented  to  Italy's  act  is  not  quite 
apparent.  Obviously  England  and  France  might,  because  Italy  would 
be  a  neighbor  to  be  preferred  to  Turkey.  As  to  why  Germany  and 
Austria  raised  no  objection  no  satisfactory  conjecture  is  offered. 

The  suddenness  of  the  move  forcibly  suggests  that  northern  Africa 
is  now  playing  the  part  in  history  that  Italy  played  a  century  or  more 
ago,  when  the  Italian  never  knew  when  he  retired  at  night  whether  he 
might  not  waken  the  subject  of  some  other  power  than  the  one  under 
whose  protection  he  went  to  sleep. 
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some  of  the  thousands  of  her  frugal,  industrious  emigrants 
that  are  now  giving  the  results  of  their  labors  to  the  United 
States,  Argentina,  and  to  the  French  colonies  in  northern 
Africa,  to  go  to  her  own  possessions. 

The  protectorate  over  Abyssinia,  gained  in  1889,  was  lost 
in  war  with  that  country  in  1896.  In  1906,  an  agreement 
regarding  Abyssinia  was  signed  between  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  By  its  terms  these  three  nations  agreed  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  Abyssinia,  and  that  they  each  shall 
have  equal  rights  so  far  as  railways  or  industrial  concessions 
are  concerned.  They  also  agreed  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 

Italy's  Future, — There  are  many  weaknesses  in  Italy  as  a 
colonizer,  yet  the  nation  may  be  able  to  retain  what  has  been 
acquired  and  make  it  of  value.  Italy  is  not  wholly  unified 
as  yet.  This  weakens  its  foreign  policy  and  the  control  of 
foreign  possessions.  The  country  lacks  capital,  and  it  is 
not  overpopulated ;  it  is  not  in  great  need  of  markets  for 
manufactured  products;  so  there  is  really  no  need  for  colo- 
nies at  all.  Then  the  nation  has  not  the  practical  knowledge 
of  foreign  lands  and  people  which  other  nations  have  secured 
by  wide  commercial  activities. 

BELGIUM. — Belgium  has  a  unique  colonial  history.  In 
1876,  under  the  patronage  of  King  Leopold,  a  society  for 
more  systematic  research  in  Africa  and  exploration  of  the 
continent  was  organized.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  so- 
ciety, known  as  the  International  African  Association,  Bel- 
gium sent  out  Stanley,  and  France  and  Germany  sent  out 
other  explorers  to  different  parts  of  the  Kongo  territory. 
As  a  result  of  these  activities  by  Belgium,  the  Kongo  Inde- 
pendent State  was  organized  and  the  sovereignty  of  King 
Leopold  accorded  international  recognition  by  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1885.  By  this  same  act,  the  perpetual  neu- 
trality of  the  territory  was  guaranteed.  The  Belgian  Par- 
liament consented  to  King  Leopold's  proclaiming  himself 
ruler  of  this  State.  The  Belgian  King  who  had  already 
spent  five  million  dollars  of  his  private  fortune  on  Africa, 
promised  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  new  state.  In  1908,  the  Kongo  Free  State  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
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Belgium  has  the  requirements  of  a  successful  colonizing 
nation.  She  has  wealth,  a  dense  population,  and  her  in- 
dustry is  so  thriving  that  home  consumption  requires  only  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  and  manufactured  products.  Above 
all  the  Belgians  are  not  averse  to  leaving  the  home  country, 
and  because  of  their  industry  and  frugal  habits  they  make 
first-class  emigrants. 

Having  these  requirements,  and  with  an  extent  of  foreign 
territory  equal  in  size  to  Brazil,  lying  in  one  area,  drained 
by  one  of  the  large  navigable  rivers  of  the  world,  a  region 
with  natural  resources  of  untold  wealth  waiting  to  be 
developed,  there  seems  no  reason  why  Belgium  should  not 
make  of  this  Kongo  empire  one  of  the  strongest  states  in 
Africa. 

GERMANY:  Early  Attempts. — Two  hundred  years  ago, 
German  settlements  were  made  in  Africa  on  the  west  coast. 
German  merchants  have  always  traded,  more  or  less,  up 
and  down  this  coast,  and  trading  companies  have  had  their 
posts  in  different  parts  of  both  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  the  continent.  German  missionaries  had  stations  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  Africa  long  before  there  was  a  German 
Empire.  But  it  is  only  since  1884  that  Germany  has  had 
any  real  colonies. 

Motives  which  Led  to  German  Colonial  Enterprises  of  To-day, — 
From  1871  until  the  early  eighties  all  the  efforts  of  Ger- 
many were  put  forth  toward  settling  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  new  Empire.  As  soon  as  nationality  was  established, 
though  so  late,  came  the  desire  for  foreign  possessions,  so 
that  the  nation  might  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
great  nations  of  Europe.  Manufacturing  and  commerce 
justified  this  desire  as  did  the  population.  For  two  hundred 
years  Germany  had  been  pouring  out  her  people  to  build  up 
the  colonies  of  England.  Now  that  Germany  was  a  nation 
she  naturally  desired  to  send  these  colonists  to  regions  of  her 
own,  so  the  results  of  their  labor  would  directly  benefit  the 
fatherland. 

Methods. — Bismarck  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  coloniza- 
tion. His  policy  was,  not  to  take  possession  of  regions 
where  there  were  no  German  interests  and  establish  colonies 
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by  artificial  means,  but  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
Empire  to  settlements  that  grew  out  of  German  enterprise. 

Unfortunately,  by  the  time  Germany  was  ready  to  "peg 
out  claims  for  posterity,"  there  was  little  that  was  desirable 
left.  She  had  to  take  what  she  could  get,  or  nothing,  so 
some  slices  of  Africa,  and  odds  and  ends  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  have  been  placed  under  the  German  flag.  But 
enough,  has  been  picked  up  in  the  thirty  years  of  German 
activity  in  colonial  enterprise  to  place  the  Empire  next  to 
England  and  France  as  a  colonial  power. 

As  Bismarck's  expressed  policy  indicates,  the  commercial 
company  has  been  used  to  secure  a  foothold  in  territory, 
over  which,  later,  the  Government  assumed  direct  control. 
This  has  not  been  the  method  always,  but  it  has  in  the  main. 
In  1897,  the  German  Emperor  said :  "Our  mission  is  one  of 
protection,  not  aggression,  we  simply  wish  equal  rights  for 
German  commerce  under  the  Imperial  banner."  Germany 
has  neglected  no  opportunity  to  follow  this  voiced  policy  and 
by  so  doing  has  gained  considerable  foreign  territory. 

Neither  has  the  nation  been  slow  in  seizing  its  opportu- 
nities. During  the  time  when  Russia  was  particularly 
occupied  in  Manchuria  and  off  guard,  as  it  were,  Germany 
recognized  the  favorable  opportunity  to  extend  and  to 
strengthen  her  influence  in  Asia  Minor  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  on.e  quick  shrewd  stroke  to  place  the  German 
nation  among  the  interested  powers  in  China. 

Colonies:  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. — In  1879  a  German  com- 
mercial company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  trade  on 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  This  was  no  new  field  for 
German  commerce  as  considerable  trade  through  a  Ham- 
burg firm  had  been  carried  on  for  two  centuries  in  these 
waters.  This  new  company  in  1880  asked  for  aid  from 
the  homeland.  Bismarck  favored  granting  it,  but  he  was 
opposed  by  the  Government.  Through  this  discussion,  how- 
ever, Germany  was  aroused  to  the  importance  of  colonial 
possessions. 

Though  refused  financial  aid,  the  company  received 
much  encouragement  from  the  homeland  and  began  an 
aggressive  campaign  for  privileges  and  territory  in  the 
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Pacific.  Beginning  in  1879,  for  twenty  years,  the  Sa- 
moan  Islands  were  a  bone  of  contention.  England  and 
the  United  States,  by  concessions  with  native  tribes,  had 
secured  certain  privileges  in  these  islands.  Germany  also 
dosired  such  concessions.  This  made  trouble,  which  the 
three  nations  apparently  settled  in  1879  by  a  treaty  under 
which  they  assumed  joint  control.  But  the  arrangement 
brought  constant  friction  and  finally,  in  1899,  the  Anglo- 
German  treaty  was  signed.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  gave 
Tutuila  with  the  harbor  of  Pago  Pago  and  other  islands 
east  of  171°  to  the  United  States.  Germany  took  the 
islands  west  of  this  meridian,  including  Savaii  and  Upolu. 
England,  in  exchange  for  giving  up  all  claims  to  the  Samoa 
group,  received  Tonga,  or  the  Friendly  Islands.  After  the 
Philippines  passed  under  the  control  of  the  United  States, 
Germany  bought  from  Spain  this  nation's  remaining  island 
possessions  in  the  Pacific. 

The  German  New  Guinea  Company  secured  influence 
and  privileges  in  the  part  of  New  Guinea,  now  known  as  the 
colony  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land.  The  whole  island  would 
doubtless  have  been  brought  under  German  control  had  it 
not  been  for  the  effective  activity  of  the  Australians. 

In  China. — In  compensation  for  the  killing  of  two  mis- 
sionaries, Germany  secured  in  1897,  a  ninety-nine  year's 
lease  of  Kiaochow  on  the  Chinese  coast,  together  with  some 
valuable  mining  and  railway  concessions  in  the  province  of 
Shantung. 

In  Africa. — In  1884,  to  protect  some  German  missions 
located  in  the  region  north  of  the  Orange  River  and  to 
protect  the  concessions  which  German  merchants  had  re- 
ceived from  native  chiefs  in  the  same  region,  Germany, 
after  many  preliminary  negotiations  with  the  English 
Government,  declared  what  is  now  known  as  German  South 
West  Africa  to  be  a  German  protectorate. 

The  same  year  Kamerun  and  Togoland  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Germany,  to  the  surprise  of  England,  who  had  not 
taken  seriously  Germany's  colonial  ambitions  in  Africa. 

Two  years   later,   the  territory  that  had  been  claimed 
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through  treaties  with  native  chiefs  by  the  German  East 
African  Company  was  declared,  after  agreements  with 
England,  a  German  protectorate. 

The  Future  of  Germany,  as  a  colonizing  power  seems  to  be 
assured.  True,  the  German  possessions  are  situated  in 
regions  which  will  make  them  of  little  value  as  settlement 
colonies,  but  Teutonic  diligence  and  good  sense  will  un- 
doubtedly make  them  in  time,  valuable  as  exploitation 
colonies.2 

The  Fatherland  has  made  all  kinds  of  efforts  to  induce 
emigrants  to  go  to  these  new  possessions,  but  with  little 
success.  This  failure  according  to  some  writers  is  attrib- 
uted, to  a  great  extent,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  too  much 
officialism  in  German  colonies ;  and  that  the  colonial  officials 
are  arrogant  and  have  no  conception  of  the  value  to  a  colony 
of  commercial  and  industrial  residents.  In  the  Orient, 
German  capitalists  seek  French,  English,  or  American  col- 
onies for  investment,  rather  than  the  ones  under  their  own 
flag,  giving  as  their  reason,  that  there  is  more  freedom  and 
encouragement  in  these  colonies. 

In  the  German  technical  schools,  especially  in  the  en- 
gineering and  commercial  schools,  sp*ecial  attention  is  paid 
to  preparing  students  for  colonial  life,  by  giving  training 
in  the  languages  used  in  the  different  colonies  and  by 
giving  attention  to  the  physiography,  the  industrial  and 
commercial  possibilities  of  colonial  possessions  throughout 
the  world. 

The  German  emigrant  is  one  of  the  best  settlers  that 
leaves  Europe.  Could  all  the  results  of  the  industry  of 
the  thousands  of  the  sons  of  Germany  that  have  for  a 


2  Keller:  "Colonization." — Under  "Modern  German  Colonization," 
Mr.  Keller  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  difficulties  which  Germany 
is  encountering  in  securing  labor  in  her  African  and  island  colonies. 
The  natives  in  most  of  these  possessions  have  had  little  or  no  contact 
with  civilization.  This  author  cites  several  writers  who  advocate  that 
these  colonies  are  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  other  tropical  col- 
onies of  two  centuries  or  more  ago,  and  that  they  must  have  some 
system  of  forced  labor  until  the  natives  acquire  some  idea  of  work. 
After  this  has  been  accomplished,  then  ideas  more  in  accord  with 
twentieth  century  opinions  may  be  used. 
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century  and  a  half,  gone  to  help  make  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Cape  Colony, 
have  been  expended  in  Germany's  own  possessions,  what 
rich  and  powerful  colonies  might  to-day  be  under  the 
Kaiser's  rule! 

RUSSIA:  Alaska,  or  Russian  America. — The  one  attempt  of 
Russia  to  control  noncontiguous  territory  was  in  Alaska. 
Peter  the  Great  first  conceived  the  idea  of  exploring  the 
waters  to  the  east  of  Asia  and  commissioned  Vitus  Bering 
to  carry  out  his  scheme.  Bering  did  this  in  1728  after 
the  death  of  the  great  Czar.  A  desultory  kind  of  fur 
trade  was  carried  on  along  the  Alaskan  coast  by  Russia 
until  the  close  of  the  century,  when  the  Russian-American 
Fur  Trading  Company  was  organized.  This  was  a  pros- 
perous company.  It  established  trading  posts  in  different 
places  on  the  chain  of  islands  extending  from  Asia  to  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula  and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska, 
and  extended  its  trade  as  far  south  as  California.  In  1867, 
Russia  sold  Alaska  to  the  United  States  for  1*14,400,000. 

Siberia. — The  kind  of  colonial  enterprise  to  which  Russia 
has  bent  her  energies  is  "internal  colonization,"  that  is, 
acquiring,  settling,  developing,  and  controlling  territory 
contiguous  to  the  mother  country.  Reinsch  does  not  rec- 
ognize this  form  of  expansion  as  colonization,  claiming 
that  it  is  "but  direct  and  immediate  growth  of  the  nation." 
However,  Channing  and  other  authorities,  call  it  "internal 
colonization." 

By  this  form  of  expansion,  Russia  has  extended  her 
boundary  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
According  to  Bigelow,  "Russia  resembles  the  United  States 
in  the  extent  to  which  she  has  spread  her  people  from  sea 
to  sea  across  a  continent,  but  there  the  resemblance  stops. 
Etery  foot  of  North  American  soil  has  been  conquered  by 
free  men  who  have  marked  every  stage  of  their  progress 
by  free  schools  and  representative  government."  But 
instead  of  the  natural  movement  of  free  men  seeking  to 
better  their  condition,  Russia's  first  movement  of  population 
to  the  East  was  forced  settlement,  for  Siberia  was  a 
penal  colony,  particularly  for  political  exiles.  In  recent 
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years  the  development  of  this  great  colony  has  been  remark- 
able. The  construction  of  internal  improvements  is  being 
pushed  rapidly.  Russia's  object  is  to  make  the  territory 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  east,  Russian  territory  by  actual 
settlement.  "Russia  is  not  an  overpopulated  country.  The 
Czar  has  moved  his  people  eastward  for  political  and  stra- 
tegic reasons,  because  he  required  an  army  of  occupation 
and  the  cheapest  army  was  the  one  which  handled  the  hoe 
as  well  as  the  rifle. ":: 

Millard4  (1909)  makes  the  statement  that,  "within  the 
past  two  years  one  of  the  greatest  migrations  of  modern 
times  has  been  proceeding  so  quietly  that  it  has  hardly 
been  noticed."  The  movement  has  been  influenced  by  the 
glowing  reports  of  the  soldiers  returning  from  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War,  the  depression  in  agriculture  in  Russia, 
and  the  direct  encouragement  of  the  Russian  Government. 
The  official  statistics  show  that  in  1906  the  immigration 
into  Siberia  was  180,000,  in  1908  it  was  over  500,000. 

The  question  arises,  will  there  not  come  to  be  a  great 
diversity  of  interests  in  this  vast  territory  which  stretches 
almost  across  the  Eastern  Continent.  Will  it  be  possible 
to  keep  it  one  unit?  Will  there  not  come  a  time  when  the 
Russians  in  Siberia  will  clash  with  the  Russians  west  of  the 
Ural  Mountains? 

In  addition  to  this  tremendous  colonial  enterprise,  Russia 
has  the  protectorates  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva  in  south  central 
Asia,  and  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Persia  and  in  Afghanistan, 
sufficient  to  keep  England  from  coming  northward. 

JAPAN:  Necessity  for  Colonies. — Japan  was  placed  in  the 
ranks  of  colonial  powers  by  the  territory  ceded  to  her  by 
the  treaties-  closing  the  China-Japan  and  the  Russia-Japan 
Wars. 

The  location  of  Japan's  possessions  is  advantageous,  in 
that  they  are  practically  extensions  of  the  territory  of  the 
homeland. 

The  limited  area  of  Japan  and  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion make  colonies  a  necessity  to  this  nation's  prosperity 
and  growth.  If  Japan  had  no  colonial  possessions  of  her 

"Bigelow:  "Children  of  the  Nations." 

4  Thomas  F.  Millard:  "America  and  the  New  Far  East." 


own,  her  population  would  emigrate  to  the  colonies  of  other 
nations,  unless  excluded,  and  aid  in  developing-  them.  Being 
a  manufacturing  nation  with  but  a  limited  home  supply  of 
raw  materials,  colonies  are  necessary  as  a  source  from 
which  additional  supplies  for  productive  consumption  may 
be  drawn. 

Policy. — Japan's  policy  is  to  encourage  by  every  means 
within  her  power,  emigration  of  her  people  to  her  new 
possessions.  In  the  Japanese  territory  of  Kwantung,  there 
were  in  1910,  about  30,000  Japanese,  exclusive  of  troops. 
In  1907,  the  Japanese  population  of  Formosa  was  about 
78,000,  and  in  1906,  about  18,000  Japanese  emigrants  had 
settled  in  Sakhalin.  The  colonies  in  the  new  unsettled 
regions  are  settlement  colonies. 

Schools  are  being  established  in  these  colonies  and  the 
resources,  as  agriculture,  mining,  and  fishing,  are  being 
developed  and  improved.  Transportation  facilities  are  be- 
ing increased,  internal  improvements,  as  irrigation  schemes 
and  harbor  improvements,  carried  forward  with  great 
rapidity.  All  kinds  of  industries  suitable  to  the  regions 
are  being  introduced. 

In  southern  Manchuria,  by  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  cer- 
tain railroad  privileges  were  given  Japan.  It  may  be  said 
that  Japan  has  in  this  Chinese  province  a  "railway  zone 
of  influence,"  which  aggregates  about  seventy  square  miles.5 
Extensive  mining  privileges  have  been  claimed  and  Japan 
has  much  capital  invested  in  this  region  and  exercises  con- 
siderable indirect  control.  There  are  over  20,000  Japanese 
in  this  Japanese  sphere  of  influence. 


PRESENT  POSSESSIONS  OF  MINOR  POWERS. 

DENMARK  : 
Iceland. 
Greenland. 
In  West  Indies — 

St.  Croix  Island. 

St.  Thomas  Island. 

St.  John  Island. 
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Iceland  has  virtually  a  responsible  government.  The 
executive  authority  is  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
but  his  acts  are  open  to  criticism  by  the  legislative  body. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Althing,  or  national 
legislature,  consisting  of  two  houses,  part  elected  by  the 
people  and  part  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Greenland  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  government  monopoly 
over  the  fur  trade.  Its  public  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  governor,  and  agents,  responsible  to  a  board  sitting  in 
Copenhagen. 

The  West  Indian  possessions  are  crown  colonies. 

ITALY  : 

Eritrea. 

Italian  Somalikind. 

Tientsin  (concession). 

Eritrea. — The  Italian  possessions  on  the  Red  Sea  are 
constituted  as  the  colony  of  Eritrea  with  an  autonomous 
government.  The  executive  official  is  a  governor,  who  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  Italian  Government. 

Italian  Somaliland,  a  protectorate,  is  administered  by  a 
civil  governor. 

The  Concession  of  Tientsin  came  under  control  of  Italy 
by  agreement  with  China  in  1902.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Pei  and  has  an  area  of  about  18  square  miles. 

BELGIUM. 

Kongo  Free  State. — The  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  a  governor-general  assisted  by  several  vice-governors- 
general.  The  territory  is  divided  into  fourteen  adminis- 
trative districts.  At  the  head  of  each  is  a  commissioner. 

In  Belgium  there  is  a  Colonial  Council  of  14  members, 
8  appointed  by  the  King,  3  chosen  by  the  senate,  and  3 
by  the  chamber  of  representatives.  The  Minister  for  the 
Colonies  is  president  of  the  council. 
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GERMANY: 

Africa — 

Togoland. 
Kdmenm, 

German  South  West  Africa. 
Gennan  East  Africa. 
Asia — 

Kwochow. 
In  the  Pacific — 

(icrman  New  Guinea. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. 

Bismarck  Arch ipclago. 

Caroline  Island*. 

Pelew  Islands. 

Marianas  Islands. 

Solomon  Islands. 

Marshall  Islands. 
Samoan  Islands  (Saraii,  Upolu). 

Each  of  the  German  protectorates  in  Africa  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  Imperial  governor  assisted  by  subordinate 
officials  and  small  local  councils.1 

Kiaochow. — This  protectorate  is  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department  and  a  naval  officer  is  governor. 
All  the  possessions  in  the  Pacific,   except  the  Samoan 
Islands,   form  part  of  the  protectorate  of  German   New 
Guinea  which  is  administered  by  an  Imperial  governor. 

The  two  Samoan  Islands  are  administered  by  an  Imperial 
governor.     Subordinate  to  the  governor  is  a  native  high 
chief  and  a  native  council. 
JAPAN  : 

Korea  (Chosen). 
Formosa  (Taiwan). 
Pescadores  (Hokoto) . 
Sakhalin   (part)    (Karafuto) . 
Kivantung. 

'According  to  current  report  (November,  1911),  Germany  ami 
France  have  signed  an  agreement  by  which  Germany  withdraws  from 
Morocco,  in  return  for  which  France  cedes  to  Germany  a  strip  of  the 
coast  of  French  Kongo,  south  of  Spanish  Guinea.  This  strip  is  said 
to  be  3r>0  miles  lontr. 
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By  the  Russian-Japanese  treaty  in  1905,  Russia  acknowl- 
edged Japan's  paramount  interests  in  Korea.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  agreement  of  the  same  year  contains  similar  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  A  treaty  between 
Korea  and  Japan,  signed  also  in  1905,  placed  the  control 
of  the  foreign  affairs  of  Korea  in  the  hands  of  Japan  and 
provided  that  a  Japanese  resident-general  should  be  sta- 
tioned at  Seoul.  By  a  treaty  in  1907,  Korea  agreed  that 
all  administrative  measures  and  all  high  official  appoint- 
ments, should  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  resident-general 
and  Japanese  subjects  were  declared  eligible  for  official 
positions  in  Korea.  An  agreement  in  1909,  delegated  to 
Japan  the  administration  of  justice  and  prisons  in  Korea. 

By  the  treaty  of  August  23,  1910  between  Korea  and 
Japan,  the  Korean  territory  was  annexed  to  the  Empire  of 
Japan.  The  Emperor  of  Korea  was  deprived  of  all  political 
power  and  accorded  the  title  of  Prince  Yi.  The  title  of  the 
country  is  changed  to  "Chosen"  and  the  office  of  Japanese 
Governor-General  is  established.  Henceforth  Korea  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Formosa  or  Taiwan,  was  ceded  to  Japan  by  China  in  1895. 
It  is  governed  by  direct  administration.  The  executive 
official  is  the  governor-general. 

Pescadores,  or  Plokoto,  ceded  in  1895,  are  governed  as  a 
crown  colony. 

Sakhalin  (part)  Karafuto.  The  southern  half  of  the 
island  of  Sakhalin  was  ceded  to  Japan  in  1905.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  through  a  civil  administration 
office.  The  representative  of  the  home  government  is  the 
civil  governor. 

Kwantung. — By  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  1905,  the  southern 
part  of  Liaotung  Peninsula,  including  Port  Arthur,  was 
leased  to  Japan.  It  is  governed  by  direct  administration. 
The  executive  official  is  the  governor-general  who  has  the 
general  direction  of  various  political  affairs  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  also 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  territory. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


EXPANSION. — It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  United  States  was  recognized,  generally, 
as  a  colonial  power.  The  reason  for  this  was,  that  until 
Alaska  was  purchased,  in  1867,  the  territorial  expansion  of 
the  Republic  had  been  in  contiguous  territory  and  the  set- 
tlements had  not  been  called  colonies  but  Territories  and 
States.  But  the  insular  possessions  that  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Republic  by  annexation  and  by  the  treaty  closing 
the  war  with  Spain,  placed  the  United  States,  by  interna- 
tional recognition,  among  the  colonial  powers  of  the  world. 

Before  this  time,  according  to  Channing,  the  United  States 
by  its  "internal  colonization"  was  entitled  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  colonizing  powers 
in  the  world.1  In  a  century  the  nation  had  expanded  from 
a  fringe  of  little  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  to  an  em- 
pire extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  holding  "dominion 
over  palm  and  pine."  The  population  had  increased  twenty- 
fold  and  eighty  millions  of  people  instead  of  four  millions 
looked  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  protection. 

Barbarous  tribes  had  been  subjugated  and  brought  into 
touch  with  the  benefits  of  civilization.  Great  States  had  been 
carved  out  of  the  prairies,  the  plains,  and  the  mountains. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  settlement  colonies  had  been  planted  in  all  the  regions 
it  had  acquired.  Colonists  from  every  country  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  from  the  States  of  the  young  Republic,  had  been 
given  opportunity  to  become  home  owners  and  by  their  own 
toil,  independent.  The  soil,  the  forests,  the  mountains,  had 
been  made  to  yield  wealth  far  beyond  the  most  extravagant 


.  E.  Channing:  "Student's  History  of  United  States." 
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fancies  of  the  early  seekers  for  the  Eldorado.  Where  the 
Indian  tepee  had  been,  cities  were  built.  The  products  of 
civilized  man  rolled  in  endless  trains  over  railways  laid  along 
the  trails  where  once  the  hunter  carried  home  the  trophies 
of  the  chase  or  of  savage  warfare.  In  the  area  actually 
settled,  peopled,  and  made  productive,  no  other  nation  in 
history  can  show  a  record  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

POLICY. — The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  in  reality  a  plan 
for  colonial  government,  a  constitution  for  the  colonies 
which  the  United  States  should  establish  in  the  public  do- 
main. For  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  colonists  were 
regarded  as  the  equals  of  the  dwellers  in  the  mother  country, 
for  this  Ordinance,  which  provided  for  the  control  of  these 
colonies,  guaranteed  equal  rights  to  settlers  and  provided  for 
their  admission  to  full  political  rights  as  soon  as  their  num- 
bers justified  an  expensive  form  of  government.2  Under 
this  Ordinance,  or  constitution  for  the  colonies  thirty-five 
States  have  been  colonized,  developed,  organized  as  terri- 
tories, and  when  ready,  made  a  part  of  the  Union. 

Since  1898  the  colonial  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  modified.  The  acquisition  of  territory  which  brought 
people  of  different  races  and  different  civilization  under 
its  control  made  this  necessary.  Full  civil  liberty  cannot 
be  granted  to  a  people  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
exercising  such  powers  or  enjoying  such  privileges  and 
who  are  sometimes  in  revolt.  Industries,  commerce,  educa- 
tion, the  entire  standard  of  civilization  of  a  people  must  be 
raised  equal  to  that  of  the  self-governing  people  of  the  world 
before  it  would  be  wise  or  just  to  empower  them  with  civil 
rights.  So  the  United  States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  divided  its  territories  into  "two  classes  having 
a  different  political  status;  the  one  constituting  the  United 
States  proper  and  enjoying  full  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  the  other  dependent  territory  in  subordination 


2  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  first  instrument  of  the  Republic  for 
governing  people  subject  to,  but  having  no  part  in  the  central  gov- 
ernment, should  incorporate  the  principal  rights  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  while  colonists,  had  claimed  for  themselves  in  1776. 
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to  the  former,  and  having  its  form  of  government  and  the 
rights  of  its  inhabitants  determined  for  it."  3 

While  this  is  the  underlying  principle  for  the  present 
control  of  the  insular  possessions  of  the  Republic,  special 
policies  for  the  different  possessions  had  to  be  adopted,  as 
each  dependency  presented  its  own  peculiar  conditions.  On 
the  policy  adopted  for  the  Philippines,  Millard  4  writes  as 
follows : 

"In  attempting  to  formulate  a  Philippine  policy,  the 
United  States  had  a  choice  of  several  alternatives ;  to  exploit 
the  islands  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  external  sovereign 
power,  using  force  to  maintain  order  and  compel  submission ; 
to  govern  the  islands  by  force,  but  with  justice  and  an  equity, 
subordinated  only  to  broader  national  interests;  to  admin- 
ister the  islands  with  a  view  to  inculcating  liberal  political 
principles,  affording  practice  in  the  exercise,  and  ultimately 
granting  local  self-government  when  the  people  are  fitted 
for  it. 

"The  first  mentioned  policy  is  substantially  exemplified 
in  the  Dutch  administration  in  Java  and  Celebes,  the  second 
by  British  rule  in  India  and  Egypt.  Of  the  third,  modern 
history  affords  no  parallel,  but  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment elected  to  try  this  experiment  believing  it  to  accord 
better  with  the  principles  of  its  Constitution." 

In  the  expressed  opinions  of  those  experienced  in  Oriental 
colonization  there  was  but  one  sentiment  on  this  policy, 
and  that  was  that  the  United  States  was  trying  an  expen- 
sive, useless,  altruistic  experiment. 

The  world  is  still  watching,  suspending  judgment  until 
definite  results  in  this  experiment  in  Asiatic  colonization 
shall  have  been  reached.  It  is  not  alone  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  that  the  results  will  affect.  Should  these 
results  prove  that  industrially  and  commercially  the  Fili- 
pinos will  rise  to  the  "new  occasions  and  new  duties,"  that 
they  will  grasp  and  put  into  practice,  "certain  great  prin- 
ciples of  government  which  have  been  made  the  basis  of  our 


3W.  F.  Willoughby:   "Territories  and  Dependencies  of  the  United 
States." 

4  Millard :  "America  and  the  New  Far  East." 
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governmental  system  which  we  deem  essential  to  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  individual  freedom  .... 
and  also  certain  practical  rules  of  government  which  we 
have  found  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  these 
great  principles  of  liberty  and  law  ....  which  must  be 
established  and  maintained  in  their  Islands  for  the  sake  of 
their  liberty  and  happiness,"  5  other  colonial  powers  may 
try  similar  experiments  in  other  oriental  countries.  The 
people  of  the  Philippines  are  in  the  crucible:  if  the  tests 
prove  them  to  be  only  pyrites  it  may  mean  less  opportunity ; 
if  gold,  greater  opportunity  to  millions  of  human  beings. 

COLONIES, — The  outlying  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
taken  with  the  western  part  of  the  country,  form  a  girdle 
around  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


FOSSESSIOyS. 

Alaska. 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Guam. 

Samoan  Islands. 

Midway,  Howland,  Baker,  and  Wake  Islands. 

Island  of  Porto  Rico. 

Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Alaska. — This  possession  is  not  organized  into  a  territory. 
It  is  a  district;  it  has  no  representative  assembly,  nor  any 
form  of  constitution.  It  has  no  power  of  self-government, 
but  is  governed  directly  by  Congress.  For  the  past  ten 
years,  this  district  has  had  a  delegate  in  Congress,  elected 
by  popular  vote.  This  delegate  has  no  vote  in  Congress. 

The  Government  of  the  district  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  a  surveyor-general,  and  other  subordinate  officials, 
appointed  for  four  years,  by  the  President.  There  are  four 
Federal  courts.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  lower  courts 
presided  over  by  United  States  Commissioners.  Since  1900, 


*  President  McKinley's  Instructions  to  the  Philippine  Commission, 
1900. 
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towns  with  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  may  incorporate 
and  administer  their  own  affairs. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  a  Republic  for  four  years, 
then  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  July  7, 
1898,  the  Islands  were,  on  August  12,  1898,  formally  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States.  On  June  14,  1900,  they  were 
constituted  the  "Territory  of  Hawaii." 

The  governor  and  the  secretary  are  appointed  for  four 
years  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
legislature  of  two  houses,  a  senate  of  15  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  of  30  mem- 
bers, elected  for  two  years.  The  territory  is  represented  in 
Congress  by  a  delegate  elected  every  two  years.  This 
delegate  has  no  vote. 

Philippine  Islands. — From  the  date  of  American  occupa- 
tion, August  13,  1898,  until  July  4,  1901,  the  Philippines 
were  under  military  government.  On  the  latter  date  the 
civil  government  was  inaugurated. 

The  Philippine  Commission,  consisting  of  9  members,  5 
being  Americans  and  4  Filipinos,  constitute  the  executive 
department  of  the  Insular,  or  Central  Government.  The 
chief  executive  is  the  Governor-General  who  is  ex  officio 
member  and  President  of  the  Commission.  There  are  four 
executive  departments  in  the  Commission :  Interior,  Fi- 
nance and  Justice,  Commerce  and  Police,  and  Public  In- 
struction. The  heads  of  these  departments  are  called  Sec- 
retaries. Three  of  the  Secretaries  are  Americans  and  one 
is  a  Filipino.  The  Commission  also  constitutes  the  upper 
house,  or  Senate  of  the  Insular  Legislature.  The  Philip- 
pine Assembly,  composed  of  members  elected  by  popular 
vote,  constitutes  the  lower  house.  This  Assembly  first 
convened  October  16,  1907. 

Each  of  the  thirty-eight  provinces  has  a  governor,  sec- 
cretary,  treasurer,  and  prosecuting  attorney.  The  provin- 
cial governor  is  elected  by  popular  vote,  except  in  the  six 
provinces  inhabited  largely  by  non-Christian  tribes,  in  which 
the  governor  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  The 
government  of  the  towns  is  practically  autonomous. 
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Parts  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  islands,  which  are  in- 
habited by  the  Moros,  are  under  semi-military  government, 
most  of  the  offices  being  filled  by  military  officers. 

There  are  two  Resident  Delegates  to  the  United  States, 
elected  by  the  Philippine  Legislature.  They  have  no  vote 
in  Congress.  The  Insular  Government  is  directly  under 
the  War  Department  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Guam. — This  island  is  a  naval  station  and  the  naval  com- 
mandant is  also,  by  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  governor  of  the  island. 

Samoan  Islands. — The  Island  of  Tutuila  and  certain  other 
islands  of  the  Samoan  group,  east  of  longitude  171°,  by 
agreement  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  January, 
1900,  came  under  the  control  of  the  United  States.  The 
Island  of  Tutuila  is  a  naval  station  and  the  commandant, 
by  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  United*  States,  is 
governor. 

Midway,  Wake,  Rowland,  and  Baker  Islands  are  prac- 
tically uninhabited,  and  no  provisions  for  government  are 
necessary. 

Porto  Rico. — This  dependency  acquired  by  cession  from 
Spain  in  1898,  was  at  first  under  military  rule.  The  Or- 
ganic Act  establishing  civil  government  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  April  1900.  It  has  been  modified  by  several  amend- 
ments. At  the  present  time,  the  governor  and  executive 
council,,  consisting  of  11  members,  5  of  whom  must  be  Porto 
Ricans,  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  This  council  is  the  upper  house 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  lower  house,  or  House 
of  Delegates,  consists  of  35  members  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  island.  Six  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  form  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments.  A 
Resident  Commissioner  is  sent  from  Porto  Rico  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  same  privileges  as  delegates  from  the  Ter- 
ritories. Local  government  has  been  created  by  the  insular 
authorities.  In  the  courts  of  justice,  the  higher  judges 
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are  appointed  by  the  President,  the  lower  by  the  Insular 
Governor.0 

Panama  Canal  Zone. — As  the  Republic  of  Colombia  would 
not  grant  favorable  terms  to  the  United  States  to  build 
the  Panama  Canal,  a  part  of  the  Republic  most  concerned 
in  the  Canal,  rebelled  and  organized  the  independent  Re- 
public of  Panama,  and  offered  an  acceptable  treaty  to  the 
United  States,  which  was  ratified  in  1904. 

By  this  treaty,  the  United  States  was  given  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  This  is  a  strip  of  territory  five 
miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  Canal.  For  this  cession, 
the  United  States  paid  the  Panama  Republic  ^20,000,000 
and  agreed  to  pay  annually  t*500,000,  beginning  nine  years 
after  the  Canal  is  finished. 

The  Zone  is  governed  temporarily  under  the  direction  of 
the  War  Department,  by  a  Commission  of  7  men  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Commission  has  been  granted  au- 
thority to  establish  a  civil  service  and  to  legislate,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Secretary  of  War,  on  all  subjects  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 


6  In  December,  1910,  a  revised  "Organic  Act,"  Olmstead  Bill,  passed 
the  lower  house  of  the  United  States  Congress  but  has  not  yet  been 
passed  on  by  the  Senate.  This  bill,  in  its  projected  form,  grants  col- 
lective American  citizenship  to  Porto  Ricans,  makes  the  upper  house 
partially  elective,  makes  changes  in  the  appointment  of  judiciary,  and 
in  the  insular  government  separates  the  executive  and  the  legislative. 
(November,  1911). 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CHINA. 


For  centuries,  China  was  only  a  geographic  name  to  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world.  This  is  no  longer  true.  It  is 
to-day  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest  in  every  country. 
For  the  remarkable  transformation  that  this  most  populous, 
most  conservative  of  nations  is  undergoing  will  affect,  in 
its  results,  every  country  on  the  globe. 

China  is  a  colonizing  power  and  as  such  has  a  place  in 
colonial  history.  As  her  colonial  expansion  antedates  by 
centuries  that  of  any  other  existing  nation,  she  is  the  oldest 
of  the  colonizing  powers  controlling  dependencies  to-day. 
Then  the  fact  that  the  leading  colonial  powers  of  Europe 
have  now,  and  have  had  for  over  three  centuries,  relations 
with  China  through  their  commercial  colonies,  is  another 
reason  why  the  nation  should  be  studied  as  part  of  the 
history  of  colonization.  The  commercial  relations  and 
spheres  of  influence  which  were  forced  upon  China  by  the 
European  nations,  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  arous- 
ing the  nation  and  in  stirring  up  the  stagnant  pools  of  her 
civilization. 

FOREIGN  POWERS  IN  CHINA.— Portugal  was  the  first 
European  power  to  open  up  trade  relations  with  China. 
The  ships  of  this  nation  first  came  to  Chinese  shores  in 
1511,  and  had  succeeded,  by  1518,  in  establishing  a  trading 
post  at  Macao  and  factories  at  Ningpo,  Foochow,  and  Amoy. 
Spain's  commercial  relations  with  China  were  carried  on 
through  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Dutch  came  in  1622 
and  after  being  defeated  at  Macao  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
driven  off  the  Pescadores  Islands  by  the  Chinese,  finally 
214 
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established  two  posts  on  the  island  of  Formosa.  England 
made  several  attempts  to  open  trade  relations  with  China. 
Ihe  first  was  in  1635.  But  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese 
at  Macao  prevented  the  English  from  obtaining  a  foothold  in 
China  until  1684.  The  United  States  first  began  trading 
with  China  in  1784,  though  no  American  trading  posts  or 
factories  were  ever  established  in  the  country. 

According  to  one  writer,  the  following  record  of  the 
first  arrival  of  Europeans,  taken  from  a  Chinese  work, 
was  good  authority  not  many  years  ago,  in  the  general 
opinion  of  the  natives:  "During  the  reign  of  Chingtili 
foreigners  from  the  West  called  Fah-lanki  (Franks)  who 
said  that  they  had  tribute,  abruptly  entered  the  Bogue 
and  by  their  tremendously  loud  guns  shook  the  place  far 
and  near.  This  was  reported  at  court  and  an  order  returned 
to  drive  them  away  immediately  and  stop  their  trade.  At 
about  this  time  also  the  Hollanders,  who  in  ancient  times 
inhabited  a  wild  territory  and  had  no  intercourse  with 
China,  came  to  Macao  in  two  or  three  large  ships.  Their 
clothes  and  their  hair  were  red;  their  bodies  tall;  they  had 
blue  eyes  sunk  deep  in  their  heads.  Their  feet  were  one 
cubit  and  two-tenths  long  and  they  frightened  the  people 
by  their  strange  appearance."1 

In  1736,  four  English  ships,  two  French,  two  Dutch,  one 
Danish,  and  one  Swedish  ship  loaded  cargoes  at  Canton. 
This  gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  nearly 
two  centuries  ago.  At  this  date,  the  Portuguese  were  re- 
stricted to  Macao. 

As  the  Chinese  Government  proceeded  on  the  rule  that 
"the  barbarians  (foreigners)  are  like  beasts,  and  are  not 
to  be  ruled  on  the  same  principle  as  citizens,  therefore  to 
rule  barbarians  by  misrule  is  the  true  and  best  way  to 
rule  them,"  there  was  more  or  less  friction  between  the 
trading  nations  and  the  Chinese.  This  came  to  a  crisis 
between  England  and  China  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  1834.  During  this  company's 
power,  trade  was  carried  on  through  a  committee  of  the 


1  Samuel  Wells  Williams:  "The  Middle  Kingdom." 
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native  merchants,  called  Co-hong  and  a  representative  of 
the  government  from  Peking,  the  Hoppo. 

When  Lord  Napier  arrived  at  Canton  in  1835,  as  the  com- 
mercial representative  of  England,  the  Chinese  merchants 
objected  because  he  desired  to  make  the  trade  regulations 
through  the  viceroy  of  the  province  instead  of  through  the 
Hoppo.  A  trade  deadlock  followed.  Captain  Elliot,  who 
succeeded  Lord  Napier,  had  no  better  success.  A  new 
factor  was  introduced  in  the  trouble  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's beginning  at  this  time,  a  campaign  against  the  im- 
porting of  opium.  They  desired,  either  to  abolish  the  im- 
porting of  the  drug  or  to  subject  it  to  governmental  regu- 
lation. Some  trouble  over  a  cargo  of  opium  in  Canton 
brought  things  to  a  crisis,  and  what  is  known  as  the  "Opium 
War"  followed.  But  opium  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the 
war.  The  cause  was,  that  England  insisted  on  treating  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  Chinese  Government.  Stated 
broadly,  "the  first  war  with  China  was  but  the  beginning 
of  a  struggle  between  the  extreme  East  and  the  West;  the 
East  refusing  to  treat  on  terms  of  equality,  diplomatically 
or  commercially,  with  Western  nations,  and  the  West  in- 
sisting on  its  right  to  be  so  treated."  2 

After  three  years  the  war  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of 
Nanking.  Among  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  was  con- 
cluded in  August,  1842,  were  the  following :  Canton,  Amoy, 
Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  were  to  be  opened  as  treaty 
ports  where  foreigners  could  reside  and  carry  on  trade,  The 
Island  of  Hongkong  was  to  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  fair 
tariff  rates  were  to  be  imposed  at  the  treaty  ports.  Official 
correspondence  was  to  be  carried  on  upon  equal  terms  by 
the  two  nations.  By  this  treaty  the  first  cession  of  Chinese 
territory  was  ceded  to  a  European  nation.  Shortly  after 
the  treaty  had  been  ratified  at  Peking  similar  treaties  were 
made  with  China,  first  by  the  United  States  and  then  by 
France. 

But  things  did  not  go  well  with  the  merchants  at  Canton 
and  the  differences  culminated  in  a  second  war  in  1856. 
France  made  an  alliance  with  England  in  this  war,  to 


2  Dr.  Hawks  Potts:  "Sketch  of  Chinese  History.' 
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avenge  a  French  missionary  who  had  been  murdered  in 
Kwangsi.  The  principal  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin 
which  closed  the  war  were :  Five  more  treaty  ports,  among 
them  Tientsin,  were  to  be  opened ;  the  British  were  to  have 
the  privilege  of  appointing  a  minister  to  reside  at  Peking; 
they  were  to  have  a  trading  sphere  of  influence  on  the 
Yangtze,  and  Kowloon  was  added  to  the  English  territorial 
concessions. 

Korea  was  a  vassal  kingdom  of  China,  but  since  the 
sixteenth  century  Japan  had  had  a  settlement  at  Kusan. 
After  some  trouble  in  1876,  Japan  insisted  on  the  right  of 
Japanese  to  reside  in  other  parts  of  Korea  on  the  same 
terms  as  Europeans  lived  in  Japan.  This  led  to  the  opening 
up  of  Korea  to  other  foreign  powers  by  China. 

This  opening  up  of  Korea  indirectly  led  to  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  War  (1895-96)  in  which  new  Japan  gained  its 
first  victory  over  a  foreign  power. 

After  Japan  had  defeated  the  country  for  which  she  had 
always  had  a  certain  filial  devotion,  France,  Russia,  and 
Germany  combined  and  forced  this  rising  power  in  the  East 
to  give  up  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory, 
the  Liaotung  peninsula.  However,  Japan  did  secure  as  a 
result  of  the  war  her  first  acquisitions  of  foreign  territory, 
the  Pescadores  Islands  and  Formosa.  The  independence  of 
Korea  was  recognized  by  the  treaty  closing  the  war  and 
four  more  treaty  ports  were  opened. 

It  was  after  this  war  that  the  European  powers  recogniz- 
ing how  helpless  the  nation  was,  began  to  slice  off  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  China's  coast.  England  secured 
Wei-hai-Wei,  Germany  seized  Kiaochow,  Russia  secured 
Port  Arthur,  one  of  the  strongest  naval  bases  in  the  world, 
France  took  Kwangchow,  "so  as  to  restore  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Far  East,"  and  Italy  tried  to  get  a  piece  but 
failed.  True,  all  these  concessions  were  leased,  but  the 
Government  of  China  knew  that  not  one  of  the  leases  would 
expire  so  long  as  the  nation  could  hold  the  territory.  .  • 

As  England  was  the  first  nation  to  really  bring  China 
into  national  intercourse  with  other  nations,  so  this  country 
has  been  most  influential  in  China's  affairs.  Through  the 
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efforts  of  England  and  the  United  States  the  "open  door" 
has  been  maintained  in  treaty  cessions.  France  and  Rus- 
sia have  always  opposed  this  policy  in  China,  and  Germany 
has  supported  it  only  in  theory. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  CHINA.— After  the  China-Japan  War- 
and  the  cessions  of  territory  to  the  European  powers,  it 
came  to  be  an  accepted  idea  outside  of  China  that  in  time, 
the  whole  Empire  would  be  divided  or  as  the  Chinese  ex- 
press it,  the  "melon  would  be  sliced."  The  question  seemed 
to  be  not,  "Will  the  Empire  cease  to  exist  as  a  whole?"  but 
"What  part  will  each  nation  get?"  It  was  felt  that  the 
nation  was  so  weak,  so  corrupt,  so  hopelessly  out  of  touch 
with  modern  ideas  in  government  and  industries,  in  fact  with 
everything  that  makes  the  national  life  of  a  people,  that 
she  could  not  maintain  her  integrity.  Even  many  Chinese 
saw  no  help.  Prince  Kung,  "with  one  of  the  keenest  minds 
in  modern  times,  with  a  successful  public  career  of  nearly 
forty  years,  had  no  hope  for  his  country,  for  the  possibility 
of  reform  or  for  the  security  of  the  government.  He  said 
to  Li-Hung-Chang  in  1896,  'nothing  can  be  done/  ' 

But  the  talk  of  partition,  the  many  cessions,  and  the 
appreciation  of  what  Japan  had  accomplished  in  a  few 
years  stirred  China.  A  very  bitter  anti-foreign  spirit 
sprang  up  and  culminated  in  the  Boxer  trouble  in  1900 
when  the  combined  forces  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  United 
States,  and  Japan,  marched  to  Peking  to  relieve  the  be- 
sieged legations. 

If  China  was  to  be  dismembered  and  distributed  among 
the  nations,  1900  was  the  time.  Instead,  principally  through 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Inspector-General  of  Mari- 
time Customs,  and  Mr.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  integrity  of  China  was  guaranteed  by  the 
powers  of  Europe,  United  States,  and  Japan.  The  argu- 
ments of  these  two  men  were  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
viceroys  of  the  leading  southern  and  central  provinces  had 
matle  arrangements  with  the  consuls-general  at  Shanghai 
that  no  foreign  troops  should  be  sent  into  their  provinces 
so  long  as  they  kept  free  from  the  Boxer  movement.  The 
arguments  of  these  diplomats  were  further  emphasized  by 
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a  keener  realization  in  Europe  of  how  vast  in  extent  the 
Empire  of  China  is  and  how  enormous  its  population.  No 
one  nation  could  afford  to  hold  even  a  part  of  one  province ; 
it  would  be  equal  to  an  empire,  and  would  be  a  heavier 
burden  than  one  power  could  stand.  No  nation  is  strong 
enough  or  rich  enough  to  undertake  the  expense  of  main- 
taining a  force  sufficient  to  control  it.  It  was  appreciated 
that  there  was  truth  in  the  answer  of  the  Grand  Secretary 
who,  when  asked,  "How  can  you  resist  ?"  replied, -"We  will 
call  forth  our  millions  to  fight."  The  extent  of  the  Empire 
and  the  four  and  one-half  hundred  millions  of  population, 
if  nothing  else,  will  keep  China  from  being  partitioned. 
So  the  question  of  "slicing  the  melon"  can  be  pigeonholed, 
for  nations  no  longer  will  discuss  it. 

SIR  EGBERT  HART. — Any  account,  however  brief,  of  the 
relations  of  the  foreign  powers  with  China  and  the  changes 
they  have  wrought  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
special  mention  of  the  work  of  Sir  Robert  Hart.  In  1861, 
it  was  realized  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  well  as  by 
the  foreign  trade  representatives,  that  the  foreign  customs 
service  must  be  improved  or  rather  organized.  The  native 
service  had  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  Taiping 
Rebellion,  so  the  office  of  "Inspector-General  of  Maritime 
Customs"  was  created  and  Mr.  Robert  Hart,  an  Englishman, 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  office. 

The  two  aims  in  establishing  the  inspectorate  were,  to 
secure  from  the  foreign  traders  a  revenue,  and  to  secure 
to  the  Government  the  advantages  of  the  western  system 
and  organization  in  the  revenue  service. 

The  Inspector-General  organized  and  directed  four  de- 
partments; the  Revenue  Department,  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment, the  Educational  Department  (now  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity), and  the  Postal  Department  (now  a  separate 
department  under  the  general  government).  When  Mr. 
Hart  began  his  work  there  were  seven  treaty  ports;  there 
are  now  forty-three.  To  simplify  a  complex  system  and  to 
fit  together  the  Chinese  and  the  foreign  sides  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  the  task  of  the  first  years ;  but  it  was 
done  on  what  promises  to  be  lasting  lines. 
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No  one  man  has  been  so  powerful  in  the  awakening  and 
transforming  of  old  China  into  the  coming  -new  China  as 
this  first  Inspector-General. 

H.  B.  Morse,  a  commissioner  of  customs  in  China,  thus 
writes  of  him  (1906)  :3  "Probably  of  no  other  man  in  the 
world,  with  so  much  personal  power  and  such  extended 
patronage  at  his  disposal,  can  it  be  said,  as  it  can  of  him, 
that  his  appointments  of  men  connected  with,  himself  by 
ties  of  friendship  or  of  relationship  have  been  so  few. 
In  general,  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Hart 
(he  was  knighted  in  1882)  there  was  developed  a  strong 
loyal,  honest,  well-organized,  cosmopolitan  service."1 

The  Chinese  Government  trusted  him  fully  and  it  is  said 
that  during  his  almost  half  a  century  of  service  not  even 
a  breath  of  suspicion  was  thrown  on  his  entire  loyalty  to 
the  people  whose  salt  he  ate.  Mr.  Morse  pays  this  further 
tribute:  "For  native  ability  and  power  of  organization  he 
may  be  compared  in  one  aspect  or  another,  with  John 
Lawrence  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  His  monument  is  in 
the  service  he  created  and  his  life  record  is  in  the  history 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  China  during  a  period  of  forty 
years  of  transition.  Another  will  sit  in  his  chair,  another 
will  sign  as  Inspector-General,  but  in  the  history  of  China 
there  will  be  but  one  'I.  G.'  " 

HOW  CHINA  IS  BEING  TRANSFORMED.— The  following 
remarks  by  Chinese  statesmen  show  that  there  is  among 
the  thinkers  of  China  a  realization  of  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing the  Empire.  The  first  one  was  made  several  years  ago. 
"There  are  two  possible  futures  for  our  nation;  a  reorgan- 
ization of  its  administration  on  modern  lines,  or  disintegra- 
tion and  a  final  lapse  into  complete  foreign  domination. 
China  is  rapidly  n earing  a  parting  of  the  ways,  and  she 
must  choose  her  course  while  she  may  be  permitted  to 
choose."  The  following  was  recently  said:  "The  internal 
stability  of  China  has  been  due  to  official  jealousies.  Her 

*H.  B.  Morse:  "Trade  and  Administration  of  the  Chinese  Empire." 
4  In   1906   there   were  nineteen   different  nationalities   represented 
among  the  employees  in  the  Chinese  maritime  customs  service.     This 
illustrates  to  what  extent  the  service  was  cosmopolitan. 
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national  existence  is  due  to  international  jealousies.  The 
Chinese  Government  is  indestructible  from  within  but  is 
unable  to  resist  external  pressure.  As  we  cannot  tell  when 
the  international  balance  of  power,  which  depends  largely 
upon  its  balance  of  interest  will  shift,  it  will  not  do  in- 
definitely to  depend  upon  it  to  preserve  our  sovereignty. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  developing  a  new  national  life, 
by  reforming  our  Government." 

China  has  chosen  the  policy  of  transformation  and  re- 
organization. Some  of  the  principal  lines  only  of  this  policy 
are  here  mentioned. 

Before  the  China-Japan  war,  each  province  in  China  con- 
sidered itself  as  unconnected  with  the  other  provinces  and 
as  having  no  concern  as  to  what  happened  outside  of  its 
own  boundary.  In  wars,  it  was  only  the  provinces  directly 
concerned  that  took  any  special  interest.  This  was  true 
even  in  the  China-Japan  war.  The  southern  provinces  felt 
no  particular  interest,  looking  upon  the  war  as  concerning 
only  the  northern  provinces.  There  was  no  such  sentiment 
as  patriotism  among  the  Chinese;  there  was  only  a  pro- 
vincial pride,  a  local  patriotism,  a  feeling  that  would  make 
a  man  want  to  be  buried  in  his  native  village,  but  not  a 
feeling  that  would  make  him  willing  to  die  for  his  country. 
All  this  is  changing.  A  feeling  of  united  interest  is  grow- 
ing. The  different  provinces  are  beginning  to  recognize  a 
common  bond ;  are  standing  together  on  questions  of  com- 
mon concern :  This  will  make  a  nation  of  China  instead 
of  loosely  bound  provinces. 

The  changes  in  the  educational  system  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  have  been  most  radical.  The  Chinese  have  awakened 
to  the  realization  of  the  value  of  education  on  modern  lines. 
The  old  literary  examinations  for  degrees  have  been  abol- 
ished and  the  whole  educational  system  is  being  reorganized, 
following  European  systems.  Modern  schools  in  China  are 
not  new,  as  missionary  schools  and  colleges  have  been  estab- 
lished there  for  years,  but  this  new  system  is  for  the  nation. 
There  is  a  National  Board  of  Education  with  delegates  in 
each  province  and  a  complete  system  from  primary  school 
to  university  is  being  established.  Some  idea  may  be  gained 
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of  the  rapid  development  of  the  new  system  by  the  fact 
that  in  1909  there  were  1,284,965  students  studying  under 
the  European  system  of  education.  This  does  not  include 
those  studying  in  the  missionary  educational  institutions. 
Statistics  of  this  same  year  show  that  in  the  provinces  there 
were  42,444  private  and  official  colleges  on  the  new  lines. 
For  years,  numbers  of  Chinese  students  have  gone  abroad 
to  study.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  fifty 
thousand  students  from  China  at  the  present  time  studying 
in  foreign  countries. 

To  this  educational  reform  add  the  power  of  the  press, 
which  is  a  new  factor  in  popular  education  in  China,  but 
which  is  rapidly  making  the  country  a  newspaper  reading 
people,  and  there  can  be  but  one  result,  old  China  will  pass 
away  and  a  new  changed  China  thinking  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  thinks,  will  take  its  place. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  power  so  strong  in  civiliz- 
jng  the  uncivilized  and  in  bringing  the  old  civilizations 
abreast  with  the  new,  as  the  railroad.  In  1888  there  was 
not  a  railroad  in  China,  now  (1911)  there  are  five  thousand 
miles  with  two  thousand  miles  more  planned  and  financed. 
These  figures  tell  their  own  tale.  In  addition  to  this  means 
of  communication,  telegraph  lines  now  connect  all  parts  of 
the  Empire. 

These  railroads  have  been  built  principally  by  foreigners 
under  concessions  given  for  that  purpose  by  the  Chinese 
Government.  China  has  protected  her  own  interests  very 
well  in  these  railway  grants.  The  construction  company, 
in  return  for  the  risk  of  loan  and  labor  of  management, 
gets  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  total  cost  of  construction 
and  twenty  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  operation.  The 
Chinese  exploitation  company,  whose  only  service  is  to 
purchase  the  land  for  the  right  of  way,  takes  forty  per  cent 
of  the  net  profits,  and  the  Government,  in  addition  to  the 
reservation  of  the  right  to  use  the  lines  at  half  rates  for 
transporting  troops  and  ammunition,  takes  forty  per  cent 
of  the  net  profits  and  has  the  final  reversion  of  the  lines. 
In  order  to  protect  the  sovereign  rights  of  China,  the 
control  of  all  railway  companies,  irrespective  of  the  foreign 
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capital  concerned,  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.4 
(Reinsch's  "World  Politics"  is  the  authority  for  this  par- 
agraph.) 

The  mines  of  China  have  been  worked  by  the  Chinese 
farther  back  than  is  recorded,  but  only  in  recent  years  have 
the  methods  been  improved  or  changed  from  these  early 
times.  Mining  concessions  to  foreign  companies  have 
wrought  great  changes  and  superstition  which  did,  and 
does  yet  to  a  considerable  extent,  interfere  with  the  industry, 
is  being  overcome.  The  Government  has  always  retained 
the  right  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  profits  in  the  mining 
concessions  to  foreigners. 

The  Chinese  are  keenly  alive  to  any  improvement  in  a 
mechanical  line  and  in  any  practical  everyday  utility.  Noth- 
ing better  illustrates  the  eagerness  with  which  new  utilities 
are  taken  up  than  the  rapid  adoption  of  the  use  of  kerosene 
oil.  It  is  said  that  the  two  most  powerful  factors  in  the 
transforming  of  China  are  the  railways  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  Interest  in  modern  machinery  is  intense  and 
the  Chinese  show  themselves  adept  in  the  using  of  machines 
and  are  fairly  quick  in  mastering  them.  The  introduction 
of  machinery  is  being  pushed  rapidly  and  even  now  Chinq, 
is  grinding  the  flour  which  only  yesterday  she  imported,  and 
the  same  is  true  in  many  other  lines  of  manufacturing. 

Greater  than  all  these  changes  is  the  demand  for  a 
parliamentary  form  of  government.  This  was  promised  by 
the  late  Emperor  and  Empress  Dowager  in  a  decree  of 
1908  announcing  a  convocation  of  a  parliament  and  proc- 
lamation of  constitution  in  the  ninth  year  from  that  date. 
Already  there  has  been  a  beginning.  On  October  14,  1910, 
the  first  session  of  provincial  assemblies  in  China  met.  The 
bodies  were  deliberative  only,  but  their  recommendations 
were  heeded  by  many  governors  and  viceroys  and  some 
serious  abuses  were  remedied.  A  national  senate  composed 

4  In  1910  the  Chinese  Government  tried  to  borrow  the  money  neces- 
sary to  nationalize  the  railroads  in  China,  and  thus  secure  entire 
control  of  them.  There  was  popular  opposition  to  this  plan  in  China. 
Whether  this  matter  in  any  way  hastened  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1911  is  not  certain.  That  it  had  some  influence  is  generally 
believed. 
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of  two  hundred  picked  men  from  the  nobility,  from  the 
metropolitan  officials,  and  from  the  provinces  met  in  Peking 
in  the  same  month.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  demand 
for  another  house,  thus  making  a  national  parliament,  may 
not  be  delayed  until  the  date  set  by  their  late  Majesties. 
A  National  Parliament  means  old  China  will  indeed  have 
passed  away  and  new  China  will  have  taken  her  place  among 
the  powerful  nations  of  the  world/' 

A  NEW  CHINA:  EFFECT  ON  THE  WORLD.— The  principal 
effect  will  be  in  the  field  of  industry.  In  natural  resources 
no  country  can  compare  with  China.  Every  variety  of  soil 
and  climate  makes  her  agricultural  possibilities  unlimited;  in 
mineral  resources,  gold,  silver,  copper,  above  all,  iron  and 
coal,  the  most  conservative  estimates  seem  fabulous,  and 
these  estimates  are  made  with  little  concern  for  the  vast 
unknown  parts  of  the  Empire.  China  has  been  using  the 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  for  centuries  but  the  supply  has 
hardly  been  touched.  As  to  her  coal,  Baron  von  Richtofen, 
a  geologic  authority,  states  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,  the  coal  fields  of  China  could  supply  the  world 
for  twenty  centuries. 

.  Besides  the  supply  of  raw  materials  which  China  has  in 
more  than  abundance  and  the  transportation  facilities  with 
which  the  country  is  being  webbed,  the  Empire  has  unlimited 
labor,  an  important  economic  factor.  This  labor  is  hardy, 
energetic,  healthy,  frugal,  able  to  live  on  little,  willing  to 

*  No  longer  need  we  say  "China  is  awakening,"  for  China  is  awake. 
Less  than  a  month  after  this  chapter  on  China  was  written,  there  was 
an  uprising  in  the  province  of  Szechwan  which  spread  rapidly  to 
other  provinces,  showing  that  the  movement  was  an  organized  one. 
It  was  a  matter  of  days  only,  before  the  surprised  world  recognized 
that  there  was  a  revolution  in  progress  in  China,  not  an  insurrection, 
not  a  rebellion. 

On  the  Manchu  dynasty  the  revolutionists,  with  justice,  place  the 
blame,  the  responsibility  of  China's  long  centuries  of  stagnation  and 
political  corruption.  The  revolutionists  demand  the  abdication  of  the 
present  ruler,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty.  They  further  de- 
mand the  establishment  of  a  republic. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  present  crisis,  one  thing  is  sure,  China 
is  no  longer  marking  time  in  the  march  of  civilization.  (November, 
1911.) 
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work  fourteen  hours  a  day  without  complaint ;  and  can  work 
under  the  tropical  sun  or  in  the  arctic  cold  with  the  same 
cheerfulness.  There  is  not  a  peasant  class  in  the  world  that 
can  as  workers  compare  with  the^  Chinese  peasants.  Neither 
in  another  place  in  the  world  is  there  such  an  army  of 
workers  that  call  one  man  ruler  as  in  China.  "The  Province 
of  Szechwan  alone  can  muster  more  able-bodied  men  than 
the  German  Empire;  the  Province  of  Shantung  can  boast 
of  as  many  native-born  sons  as  France." 

With  the  natural  resources  and  this  capable  population, 
combine  capital,  and  China  may  be,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  industrial  center  of  the  world.  The  best  author- 
ities on  China,  believe  the  country  has  the  capital  as  well 
as  the  resources  and  labor.  The  lack  is  the  experience  and 
the  ability  to  organize  it. 

All  these  facts  showing  the  potential  productive  power  of 
China  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  on  the  world 
of  the  new  China  will  be  industrial  and  economic,  but  how 
great  that  effect  will  be,  to  what  degree  its  influence  will 
be  felt,  is  beyond  conjecture  even.  But  that  four  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people,  industrious  and  with  all  the 
resources  they  can  use,  means  a  formidable  factor  or  com- 
petitor in  the  industrial  field  is  a  conclusion  that  must  be 
given  credence. 

CHINA  AS  A  COLONIAL  POWER.— China,  originally  a  Mon- 
golian colony,  is  unique  in  that  it  developed,  almost  unin- 
fluenced by  alien  races,  its  own  civilization. 

The  colonial  expansion  of  China  has  never  had  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  material  need.  Religion,  love  of  con- 
quest, or  desire  for  acquisition  of  territory  never  entered 
into  the  motives  which  impelled  the  Chinese  to  settle  newT 
lands. 

Theirs  was  a  simple,  natural,  primitive  colonization. 
Whenever  a  community  became  too  thickly  populated  for 
its  productive  resources  the  Chinese  spread  out  over  con- 
tiguous territory.  It  was  an  economic  expansion.  Then 
the  Chinaman  is  by  nature  a  trader.  His  commercial  ven- 
tures took  him  as  far  east  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  south 
into  India;  the  shores  of  western  and  southern  Asia,  for 
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centuries,  have  been  dotted  with  his  trading  posts;  while 
no  inhabited  island  in  all  the  southern  seas  was  too  in- 
significant for  his  trading  junk  to  visit.  This  commerce 
led  the  Chinese  to  settle  in  large  numbers  in  all  these 
regions.  One  writer  6  designates  these  settlers  and  settle- 
ments as  China's  "potential  colonial  empire."  To  quote 
from  this  same  writer;  "Had  the  capacities 'and  disposition 
of  the  home  government  admitted  of  an  extension  of  control 
analogous  to  that  exercised  by  much  weaker  European 
nations  over  more  ephemeral  European  settlements,  in  lands 
far  less  accessible,  we  might  here  be  studying  the  Chinese 
settlements  as  full  fledged  Chinese  colonies.  However, 
governmental  activity  of  this  kind  is  an  evolved  product, 
and  China  had  not  developed  it." 

The  territory  under  Chinese  rule,  to-day,  is  contiguous, 
but  enormous  areas  of  this  territory  are  controlled  as 
dependencies.  Of  the  line  of  dependencies  which  formed 
the  land  frontier  of  China,  four,  Anam,  Burma,  Siam,  and 
Korea  have  been  lost,  two  others,  Manchuria,  and  Chinese 
Turkestan,  or  the  New  Dominion  (Sinkiang),  have  been 
incorporated  as  provinces  of  the  Empire;  the  two  depend- 
encies left  are  Tibet  and  Mongolia. 

Tibet  is  a  good-sized  empire  in  itself,  its  greatest  length 
being  over  twelve  hundred  miles  and  its  breadth  over  seven 
hundred  miles.  It  is  sparsely  settled.  Little  is  known  of 
its  natural  resources,  but  one  recognized  authority  says 
that  it  is  enormously  rich,  "possibly  the  richest  country  in 
the  world." 

Mongolia. — This  dependency  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  old  China  proper,  and  one  hundred 
times  as  large  as  Holland.  Its  population  does  not  average 
two  to  the  square  mile.  Here,  China  is  now  pushing 
internal  colonization,  by  giving  encouragement  to  the  agri- 
cultural emigrants.  Land  is  sold  at  merely  nominal  prices. 
The  country  is  being  settled,  not  just  explored;  villages 
are  being  built  and  schools  established.  The  frontier  is 
slowly  but  surely  pushing  northward. 

•Keller:  "Colonization." 
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THE  CHINESE  AS  COLONISTS.— In  the  past  the  Chinaman 
has  been  colonizing  the  world  as  the  German  has.  Every- 
where but  in  new  territory  belonging  to  his  own  country 
he  can  be  found.  He  is  the  best  colonist  in  the  world  in 
that  he  can  "endure  both  heat  and  cold  and  is  the  only  man 
who  appears  to  love  work  for  its  own  sake."7  He  is  found 
everywhere  doing  all  kinds  of  work  and  always  making 
money  whether  it  be  in  Africa,  Alaska  or  Argentina. 

But  the  Chinaman,  though  he  readily  adapts  himself  to 
any  conditions,  is  little  influenced  by  his  environment.  He 
never  loses  his  own  individual  characteristics.  His  religion, 
customs,  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  commercial  abil- 
ity and  instincts,  remain  almost  wholly  uninfluenced.  No 
matter  where  he  may  go  or  what  he  may  do  he  is  always 
a  Chinaman,  fundamentally  the  same  as  his  brother  who 
has  never  left  the  home  village. 

In  the  future,  instead  of  leaving  the  shores  of  China  or, 
as  one  writer  puts  it,  "spilling  over  the  sea  wall,"  the  Chi- 
nese may  spread  inland,  settling  the  country  and  developing 
the  riches  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Turkestan. 
When  this  is  done  neither  the  regions  of  Africa  or  South 
America  can  compete  in  value  with  the  colonies  of  China. 


7Bigelow:  "Children  of  the  Nations." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 


The  question  of  how  to  secure  an  adequate  labor  supply 
in  colonies  is  an  important  one  in  modern  colonization  and 
one  that  has  not  yet  been  answered  satisfactorily.  For  colo- 
nies may  be  rich  in  resources  and  with  capital  supplied  in 
abundance  from  the  home  country  and  other  sources,  yet 
they  cannot  be  developed  and  made  of  value  without  labor. 
To  obtain  a  supply  of  this  necessary  factor  of  production, 
five  methods  have  been  tried:  (1)  forced  labor;  (2)  sale 
of  public  lands  at  high  price  and  appropriation  of  proceeds 
in  payment  of  wages  sufficiently  high  to  induce  immigration ; 
(3)  importation  of  labor  under  contract;  (4)  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  and  communication  facilities  so  as 
to  make  the  industries  of  the  colonies  more  profitable  and 
thus  stimulate  labor;  (5)  increasing  the  varieties  of  indus- 
tries and  thus  encouraging  the  native  to  labor  and  to  engage 
in  individual  enterprises.  Of  these  five  methods,  the  three 
first  named  may  be  termed  artificial  methods,  the  two  last 
named,  natural  methods. 

There  are  several  kinds  and  degrees  of  forced  labor. 
Only  the  three  kinds  that  have  been  most  important  in 
colonization  will  be  considered  here. 

Slavery  blackened  the  record  of  almost  every  colony 
until  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  From  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  settlements  in  this  hemisphere  attempts  were 
made  to  enslave  the  Indians,  but  they  never  made  profitable 
slaves.  *  Then  African  slaves  were  introduced,  and  by  this 
labor  the  tropical  and  subtropical  colonies  in  the  Americas 
228 
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and  the  adjoining  islands  were  developed,  until  public  sen- 
timent in  the  nineteenth  century  compelled  the  freeing  of 
the  slaves  in  all  colonies.  The  consideration  of  this  kind  of 
labor  then  no  longer  entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  labor 
question. 

The  culture  system  in  Java  was  a  kind  of  forced  labor. 
By  this  system  the  Dutch  covered  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
island  with  roads  and  erected  fine  public  buildings,  and  by 
the  government  culture  crops  raised  by  this  forced  labor 
made  the  colony  yield  large  profits  to  the  Netherlands. 
Pressure  of  public  opinion  and  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  system  would  never  give  permanent,  real  development 
and  prosperity  to  the  colony,  caused  the  gradual  abolishment 
of  this  method  of  labor. 

Convict  labor  is  another  kind  of  forced  labor  which  has 
been  used  in  a  few  colonies,  principally  Australia  and  Sibe- 
ria, and  to  some  extent  in  the  Guianas.  It  is  still  in  use  in 
some  of  the  French  island  colonies.  This  method  has  never 
been  successful,  it  is  too  expensive.  The  one  who  employs 
the  labor  may  get  the  work  cheap  but  society  in  some  way 
has  to  make  it  up. 

The  second  artificial  method,  the  selling  of  public  lands 
at  high  price  and  appropriating  proceeds  in  payment  of 
wages  sufficiently  high  to  induce  immigration,  has  been  tried 
seriously  only  in  Australia.  The  method  is  so  radical  that 
it  could  be  experimented  with  only  under  peculiarly  favor- 
able conditions  such  as  obtained  in  Australia  at  the  time  it 
was  used. 

So  of  the  five  methods,  two  have  been  tried  and  practically 
abolished.  Considered  from  the  economic  viewpoint  alone, 
these  methods  were  unsuccessful.  The  other  three  methods 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

In  the  older  settlement  colonies  of  the  temperate  zones 
where  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  colonists  can  do 
all  kinds  of  work,  immigration  and  the  natural  increase  of 
population,  furnish  in  time  a  sufficient  labor  supply.  So 
the  labor  question  in  these  regions  after  the  earlier  stages 
in  their  development  have  passed,  becomes  not  so  much  a 
question  of  supply  of  labor  as  the  adjustment  of  the  relation 
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between  capital  and  labor.  It  is  in  the  tropics  that  the 
problem  becomes  difficult.  Here,  the  climate  makes  it  im- 
possible, so  it  is  believed,  for  the  colonists  from  the  tem- 
perate zones  to  do  bodily  labor.  Even  were  this  not  true,  the 
number  of  colonists  is  not  sufficient  to  greatly  affect  the  sup- 
ply of  labor.  At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  colonization  is 
concerned,  the  problem  of  labor  supply  is  confined  to  the 
colonies  in  the  tropics  and  resolves  itself  into  two  parts : 
(a)  Can  the  native  population  be  made  into  a  permanent, 
sufficient,  and  profitable  labor  supply?  (b)  If  the  native 
population  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  labor,  from  what 
regions  and  by  what  methods  and  under  what  restrictions 
shall  the  supply  be  secured? 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  problem,  the  ability  of  man 
to  work  with  efficiency  is  the.  principal  product  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  being  true  it  is  obvious  that  the  native  in  most 
tropical  colonies  does  not  possess  this  ability.  There  is 
also  in  him  a  natural  disinclination  to  work.  Nature  has 
been  bountiful  in  her  gifts  to  him  so  he  has  never  been 
forced  to  labor  in  order  to  satisfy  his  few  existence  wants 
and  consequently,  has  not  formed  the  habit  of  working. 
Now,  can  this  disinclination  of  so  long  standing  as  to  have 
become  a  racial  characteristic,  be  overcome,  and  can  the 
ability  to  work  with  a  practical  degree  of  efficiency  be 
developed  in  the  native  of  the  tropics  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  colonizer? 
Convincing  answers,  both  negative  and  affirmative,  are  given 
to  the  question  by  equally  good  authorities. 

If  tjie  native  population  can  be  converted  into  an  efficient 
labor  supply,  it  must  be  by  the  two  natural  methods;  that 
is,  the  industries  must  be  made  profitable  to  the  native, 
and  the  variety  of  industries  must  be  increased.  These  two 
methods  are  receiving  more  attention  at  the  present  time 
than  formerly  and  are  used  to  some  extent  in  almost  all 
progressive  colonies.  But  this  is  an  industrial  age  and 
when  capital  is  interested  in  industrial  enterprises  quick 
returns  are  demanded.  Natural  methods  are  always  slower 
than  artificial  ones  in  producing  results,  and  in  tropical 
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colonies  the  industrial  spirit  manifests  more  or  less  impa- 
tience with  these  two  methods  of  solving  the  labor  problem. 
But  the  soundness  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
methods  and  their  practical  common  sense  commend  them 
to  those  who  can  look  into  the  future  and  who  have  the 
real  interests  of  the  colony  in  mind. 

Labor  to  be  efficient  and  permanent  must  be  free.  To 
secure  this  kind  of  labor  from  an  untrained,  nonworking 
people,  there  must  be  inducements  offered  and  motives 
created.  The  rewards  for  labor  must  be  made  sure  and 
proportional  to  effort.  It  must  be  possible  for  the  indivi- 
dual to  follow  his  inclination  for  and  special  adaptation 
to  different  kinds  of  work.  By  education  and  training  the 
standard  of  efficiency  of  workmen  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  must  be  raised.  Desires  and  wishes  which  can  be 
satisfied  only  by  work  must  be  created.  These  methods 
cannot  fail,  with  proper  attention  to  health  conditions,  to 
provide  in  a  colony,  in  time,  unless  the  population  is  too 
sparse,  a  supply  of  labor  sufficient  for  gradual  development. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question:  What  methods 
shall  be  used  in  securing  a  supply  of  labor  when  it  is 
believed  that  the  native  labor  is  not  sufficient  or  cannot  be 
made  efficient  enough  to  be  depended  upon?  The  only 
answer  that  has  thus  far  been  evolved  is  that  of  the  arti- 
ficial method  of  importation  under  contract.  By  this  means 
laborers  are  recruited  in  their  native  countries  and  under 
contract  emigrate  to  the  colonies.  Their  transportation  is 
paid  and  they  are  guaranteed  certain  wages  for  a  term 
of  years.  The  usual  contract  is,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  this  term  the  "indentured,"  or  contract  laborer  may 
remain  in  the  colony  as  a  colonist  or  he  may,  if  he  so 
desires,  return  to  his  native  country.  If  colonists  of  the 
class  brought  in  under  contract  are  not  desired,  however, 
the  laborer  may  be  required  to  return  home  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  contract.  Governments  now  usually  require 
the  employers  of  contract  labor  to  furnish  free  houses  and 
free  medical  attendance  for  the  laborers. 

Contract  labor  in  colonies  is  not  wholly  a  new  thing.     In 
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the  early  days  of  the  colonies  in  North  America  "inden- 
tured" labor  from  England  or  the  Continent  was  brought 
to  the  colonies.  The  object  was  to  add  to  the  labor  supply 
and  also  to  increase  the  permanent  population  by  bringing 
in  a  working  class  of  colonists  who  would  be  desirable,  but 
who  were  not  able  to  pay  their  own  transportation. 

The  method  was  not  used  extensively,  however,  until 
after  the  abolishment  of  slavery  in  the  British  tropical  colo- 
nies. The  newly  freed  slaves  in  these  colonies  would  not 
work  steadily  on  the  plantations ;  many  of  them  interpreted 
freedom  to  mean  idleness  and  would  not  work  at  all ;  others 
moved  to  unoccupied  lands  and  cultivated  only  enough  to 
supply  a  bare  living.  The  plantation  owners  were  ruined 
or  threatened  with  ruin,  so  labor  under  contract  was  im- 
ported from  China  and  from  the  East  Indies.  This  is  the 
system  by  which  a  labor  supply  is  obtained  now  in  Jamaica, 
British  Guiana,  Mauritius,  and  the  colonies  in  South  and 
East  Africa. 

Opinions  of  men  as  to  the  wisdom  and  success  of  this 
system  of  labor  in  these  colonies  are  diametrically  opposed. 
On  the  whole  the  planters  are  in  favor  of  it  and  to  the 
argument  that  there  are  plenty  of  laborers  in  the  colonies, 
offer  the  facts  that  they  cannot  get  a  steady  supply,  that 
the  native  will  work  only  part  of  the  time  and  this  irreg- 
ularity means  great  loss  of  crops  to  the  planters.  The 
planter  admits  that  the  contract  labor  is  more  expensive 
but  insists  that  it  is  the  only  labor  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  To  the  argument  that  the  contract  labor  makes 
paupers  of  the  natives  is  opposed  the  argument  that  the 
imported  workmen  become  customers  of  the  natives  in 
being  consumers  of  products  which  the  natives  produce  and 
so  instead  of  pauperizing  them  really  aid  in  bettering  their 
condition. 

The  laws  governing  the  importation  of  labor  are  strict 
in  the  colonies,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  conditions  that  the  immigrant's  interests 
are  very  well  looked  after.  Judged  by  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction, the  colonies  where  the  system  is  in  use  are  pros- 
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perous.  It  certainly  increases  the  permanent  population. 
In  some  of  the  colonies  of  British  West  Indies  and  South 
America  it  is  estimated  that  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
contract  laborers  continue  to  work  as  free  laborers  on  the 
plantations  after  the  term  of  their  contract  expires. 

The  method  of  contract  labor  is  used  quite  extensively 
in  the  British  colonies  in  the  East  Indies.  The  labor  supply 
problem  is  easily  solved  in  such  colonies  as  Ceylon  where 
the  tea  plantations  are  supplied  from  thickly  populated 
parts  of  India.  Much  of  the  labor  in  this  colony  comes 
in  during  the  rush  season  only,  and  then  returns  to  India. 
In  Burma  also,  most  of  the  coolie  labor  is  easily  secured 
from  India.  The  skilled  labor  in  this  colony  is  almost  wholly 
from  China.  It  is  in  the  colonies  where  the  native  is  un- 
trained in  regular  labor  and  where  the  industries  are  mining 
or  agriculture  on  a  large  scale,  as  on  plantations,  that 
the  labor  problem  is  most  serious.  In  British  East  India 
colonies  where  these  conditions  exist,  there  is  no  restriction 
of  immigration  of  labor  from  any  country,  either  free  or 
under  contract.  This  is  the  condition  in  the  Malay  States. 
The  bringing  of  labor  into  these  dependencies  is  considered 
necessary  as  the  Malayan  objects  to  the  hard  work  on  the 
plantations  and  in  the  tin  mines.  The  supply  of  labor  is 
secured  principally  through  importation  by  contract  from 
China  and  India  and  by  encouraging  immigration  from 
both  these  countries.  The  majority  of  the  laborers  are 
from  China  and  they  are  assured  fair  treatment  and  pro- 
tection by  the  appointment  of  a  protector  of  the  Chinese 
and  in  some  places  a  Chinese  advisory  board  composed 
entirely  of  Chinese  from  different  provinces  in  China. 

It  is  said  by  some  who  have  made  special  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  contract  labor  in  the  Malayan  States, 
that  the  natives  of  these  States  have  no  objection  to  the 
immigration  of  the  Chinese  or  Indians  as  they  do  the  work 
that  the  native  objects  to  doing,  and  give  him  an  increased 
market  for  fish  and  other  products  which  he  has  for  sale 
and  in  many  ways  help  to  improve  his  condition  of  living. 
Besides,  the  imported  labor  increases  the  output  of  the 
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country  and  gives  a  good  revenue  for  internal  improve- 
ments, the  benefits  of  which  the  native  receives. 

In  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  as  in  Sumatra 
where  the  population  is  sparse,  labor  is  secured  by  importa- 
tion under  contract  from  China.  The  method  used  is 
similar  to  that  followed  in  the  Malay  States.  The  labor- 
ers are  encouraged  to  stay  as  settlers  after  the  term  of 
contract  has  expired  by  offering  land  on  very  easy  terms. 
Almost  all  the  artisans  and  craftsmen  in  this  colony  are 
Chinese.  In  Java  where  the  population  is  five  hundred 
and  sixty-one  to  the  square  mile,  while  in  Sumatra  it  is 
only  nine,  the  immigration  of  labor  is  discouraged,  only  the 
most  desirable  class  of  laborers  being  permitted  to  enter. 
Native  labor  is  receiving  more  direct  encouragement  in  Java 
since  the  abolishment  of  the  culture  system.  Private  owner- 
ship of  land  is  now  possible.  Labor  is  made  more  profitable 
to  the  individual  and  is  further  stimulated  by  removing  the 
restrictions  on  crops  and  by  promoting  other  industries. 

In  the  towns  in  Java,  as  in  the  other  Malayan  colonies, 
almost  all  the  skilled  workmen  and  the  merchants  are 
Chinese.  They  are  subjected  in  Java  to  many  restrictions; 
they  may  live  only  in  certain  places,  cannot  travel  without 
a  special  pass,  are  taxed  higher  than  others  and  may  acquire 
land  only  by  special  permission  from  the  government.  In 
the  British  colonies  there  are  no  restrictions  whatever  on  the 
Chinese,  while  in  Sumatra  there  are  restrictions  only  on 
the  places  of  residence. 

The  methods  which  are  being  applied  toward  solving  the 
labor  question  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  the  two  natural 
methods.  Chinese  immigration  is  restricted  by  an  Exclu- 
sion Act  similar  to  the  one  in  force  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  importation  of  labor  under  contract  is  not  permitted. 
This  legislative  exclusion  of  foreign  labor  was  authorized 
after  investigations  by  the  United  States  from  which  con- 
clusions were  drawn  that  the  native  supply  of  labor  was 
sufficient  in  number  and  could  be  made  efficient  enough  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  Islands,  though  the  develop- 
ment would  be  slower  than  if  labor  were  imported  either 
by  contract  or  by  permitting  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese. 
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The  principal  arguments  against  the  immigration  of  the 
Chinese  into  the  Philippines  are  that  they  will  not  remain 
agriculturists  but  engage  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  that 
they  are  too  shrewd  and  too  experienced  in  mercantile  lines 
for  the  Filipinos  to  compete  with  them.' 

Investigation  has  shown  that  by  their  frugality,  industry, 
and  business  sense  the  Chinese  soon  control  finances  and 
commerce  in  any  colony  in  the  Orient  where  they  are  given 
free  access.  This  is  largely  true  even  in  Java  in  spite  of 
the  restrictions.  Because  of  this  it  was  thought  wiser  to 
keep  these  lines  open  to  the  Filipinos  even  with  a  retarded 
development,  than  to  have  them  pass  under  the  control  of 
the  Chinese  and  to  have  the  Filipinos  relegated  in  time  to 
the  position  of  unskilled  laborers,  as  is  true  of  the  natives 
in  the  Malayan  States.  So  the  native  of  the  Philippines  is 
being  given  a  chance  to  become  an  efficient  laborer  in  all 
lines  of  work  necessary  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  Islands. 
His  efficiency  as  a  laborer  is  being  developed  by  training 
and  by  encouragement.  The  policy  is  to  build  up  a  middle 
class,  to  give  the  workman  a  place  of  dignity  and  to  protect 
him  in  his  rights  and  at  the  same  time  secure  protection 
for  the  one  who  employs  the  labor. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PROBLEMS   IN   COLONIAL  ADMINISTRATION- 
HOW  THEY  ARE  BEING  SOLVED. 


The  problems  in  colonial  administration  which  are  of  vital 
interest  have  for  the  most  part  been  solved  for  the  colonies 
in  the  temperate  zones.  These  colonies  have  gradually 
evolved  into  self-governing  colonies  and  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  making  regulations  on  land  tenure,  public 
improvements,  taxes,  education,  and  other  questions  per- 
taining to  their  internal  welfare.  So  now,  the  problems  of 
colonial  administration  chiefly  concern  the  administration 
of  the  colonies  in  the  tropics.  As  the  colonies  in  these 
regions  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  purely  for  exploitation 
purposes  with  no  thought  for  the  native,  except  as  a  pro- 
ducer, the  problems  of  local  legislation,  land  ownership, 
raising  revenue,  defense,  education,  industrial  development, 
and  capital  and  commerce  are  of  grave  import.  For  the 
development,  the  evolution  of  the  colony,  is  controlled  by 
the  solution  of  these  problems  by  the  colonizing  powers. 
The  methods  of  solution  decide,  to  a  great  extent,  what  the 
future  status  of  each  colony  shall  be  industrially  and  politi- 
cally, and  what  opportunity  shall  be  given  the  natives  to 
attain  a  place  among  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Classifying  on  broad  lines,  there  are  three  different  re- 
gions included  in  the  tropical  colonies;  the  lands  of  the  old 
civilization,  as  India  and  Egypt;  the  lands  that  have  been 
under  civilized  influence  for  some  time,  as  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  Java,  these  two  differing  in  that  Spain  gave  more 
attention  to  education  than  Holland  did,  and  the  lands  where 
the  natives  are  in  varying  stages  of  barbarism,  as  in  New 
•Guinea  and  parts  of  Africa.  Colonial  powers,  then,  must 
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adjust  the  methods  of  administration  to  suit  the  existing 
stages  of  civilization  in  each  of  these  regions.  Practically, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  making  a  solution  of  each  problem 
for  each  dependency.1 

THE  SHARE  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  NATIVES.- 
The  transforming  of  the  native  institutions  of  control  into 
institutions  of  government  on  modern  ideas  by  retaining 
the  native  head  men,  chiefs,  and  princes  in  control,  with  a 
European  resident  always  in  real  control,  is  the  policy  fol- 
lowed very  generally  in  all  three  different  regions.  What 
Cromer  said  of  English  control  in  Egypt,  "Egyptian  hand 
but  English  brain/'  applies,  in  some  degree,  in  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  dependencies  of  all  nations.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  native  learns  self-government,  while  at  the 
same  time,  many  customs  and  traditions  are  retained.  By 
this  policy  there  is  a  blending  of  the  Western  ideas  and  the 
Eastern.  The  Netherlands  and  England  have  worked  out 
the  most  efficient  systems  on  this  line.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulties experienced  are,  that  the  natives  are  despotic  when 
given  power;  have  little  sense  of  justice;  and  lack  initiative. 

In  the  councils  or  law-making  bodies  in  the  colonies,  the 
tendency  is  to  give  the  native  a  share,  though  the  ruling 
power  keeps  control.  As  members  of  the  councils,  one 
weakness  of  the  natives  is  that  they  show  a  tendency  to 
talk  a  great  deal  without  offering  practical  plans  or  sugges- 
tions. 

Even  in  the  British  crown  colonies  the  practice  is  to 
give  as  much  of  the  local  law-making  as  is  feasible  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  Tariff  legislation  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  colonies.  France  does  not  permit  its 
colonies  to  legislate  on  tariff  and  in  many  ways  is  not  so 
liberal  in  the  local  government  as  England  is.  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  share  given  to  the  people  in  the 
law-making  body  is  more  liberal  than  it  is  in  any  other 
tropical  colony. 

The  aim  in  general,  in  all  the  colonies,  is  to  train  the 


1  In  this  chapter  only  a  very  brief  summary  of  what  is  being  done 
with  these  problems  by  the  leading  colonial  powers  is  attempted.  To 
note  the  work  in  each  colony  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  text. 
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native  for  some  degree  of  self-government.  Most  widely 
experienced  Europeans  believe  this  training  to  be  possible, 
though  in  many  colonies  it  will  be  a  long  process,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  self-government  of  the 
Europeans  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the 
product  of  centuries. 

LAND  OWNERSHIP. — There  are  four  systems  of  land 
ownership,  or  control,  in  practice  in  the  colonial  territory 
of  the  world:  The  retention  of  the  ownership  of  land  by 
the  governing  country;  control  of  the  land  by  chartered 
companies  to  which  new  territory  is  in  some  cases  tem- 
porarily granted  for  development;  ownership  of  large 
estates  for  cultivation  and  development  of  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  forest  resources;  small  individual  holdings  by 
the  people. 

Eetention  of  the  Ownership  of  Land  by  the  Government. — This 
system  is  in  operation  in  the  countries  of  the  Orient  where 
the  European  nations  found  it  in  existence  when  the  coun- 
tries came  under  their  control.  These  European  powers 
found  the  system  a  satisfactory  and  convenient  way  of 
raising  revenue,  so  did  not  change  it. 

England  found  this  system  of  land  ownership  in  India 
and  has  continued  its  use.  In  some  cases,  the  land  is 
leased  permanently  to  natives  with  the  right  of  subleasing. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  leased  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  or 
less.  Some  of  the  land  is  leased  from  year  to  year.  In 
some  special  cases  actual  title  to  the  land  is  given  to  the 
holder  by  the  government.  Good  authorities  on  the  subject 
maintain  that  this  granting  of  individual  ownership  is  a 
mistake.  For  with  the  title  goes  the  right  to  mortgage; 
the  native  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  raise  money  in 
this  way,  and  the  result  is  that  the  individual  holder  loses 
his  land  to  the  money-lender.  In  this  case  not  only  does  the 
government  lose  the  rental  from  this  land  but  as  the  native 
has  lost  his  land  he  receives  no  benefit.  Another  thing, 
far  from  being  beneficial  to  the  country,  which  results  from 
these  individual  holdings  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
money-lenders  is,  that  a  class  of  rich  landholders  is  being 
created. 
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The  Dutch  found  the  land  in  Java  owned  by  the  sover- 
eigns, so  the  policy  has  been  almost  the  same  here  as  that 
practiced  in  India.  During  the  days  of  the  culture  system 
the  Dutch  were  much  less  liberal  in  policy  than  the  British. 
Of  late  years  there  is  a  decided  movement  toward  encourag- 
ing individual  ownership.  To  encourage  the  clearing  of 
the  uncultivated  regions,  private  ownership  is  granted. 
The  same  criticism  holds  good  in  Java,  as  in  India,  about 
granting  the  right  of  private  ownership  of  land  to  the 
native.  He  too  often  loses  his  land  to  the  money-lender. 
Among  the  restrictions  in  Java  which  protects  the  native 
landowner  somewhat,  is  the  one  which  will  not  permit  the 
natives  to  sell  land  to  the  Chinese  without  permission  from 
the  government. 

Control  of  Land  by  Chartered  Companies. — Large  areas  of 
land  in  Africa,  Borneo,  and  New  Guinea  are  to-day  con- 
trolled by  chartered  companies.  These  companies  have  full 
control  of  the  selling  and  leasing  of  the  lands  included  in 
their  grants,  subject  to  the  resident  supervisor  from  the 
home  country.  The  lands  to  which  title  has  not  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  company  or  which  are  not  granted  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  government,  revert  to  the  government  on  the 
transferring  of  the  company's  power  to  the  direct  control 
of  the  mother  country. 

Ownership  of  Large  Estates. — This  system  is  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  slavery  flourished.  It  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  system  that  is  advantageous 
for  certain  products,  as  sugar,  which  can  be  cultivated  only 
with  profit  in  large  areas,  as  the  expensive  machinery 
necessary  for  the  industry  requires  a  certainty  of  a  large 
amount  of  the  crop  to  warrant  its  purchase.  This  has  led 
to  the  policy  of  leasing  large  areas  of  government  land  for 
such  purposes  to  individuals  or  to  corporations  -for  long 
periods.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  leased  nearly  a  million 
acres  in  1898,  for  a  term  of  seventy-five  years,  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-two  individuals  or  companies. 

Individual  Ownership. — With  the  exception  of  India  and 
Java  and  the  West  Indies,  the  system  most  generally  adopt- 
ed and  believed  to  be  the  best  for  the  colony  as  a  whole 
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and  to  the  native  personally,  is  the  ownership  of  compara- 
tively small  holdings  by  the  individual.  In  the  thickly 
populated  tropics  the  holdings  are  very  small. 

As  the  owner  of  land  has  a  definite  aim  and  works  for 
a  definite  reward,  individual  ownership  leads  to  better  cul- 
tivation, hence  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  colony.  It  makes 
the  owner  a  better  citizen  as  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  country  affect  his  personal  welfare.  It  makes  the 
government  more  stable,  for  each  owner  realizes  that  stab- 
ility of  government  affects  his  property. 

The  objection  made  to  the  individual  small  holdings,  that 
some  profitable  crops  demand  large  areas,  can  be  overcome 
by  the  factory  system.  In  this  system  the  owner  of  the 
machinery  buys,  or  manufactures  on  a  percentage  basis, 
the  products  of  the  small  holdings. 

The  influence  of  the  Dutch  laws  is  in  evidence  in  the 
colonies  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  State  is  still 
a  landholder  of  large  areas  which  are  leased,  but  the  land 
may  be  purchased  by  individuals,  and  a  homestead  law 
similar  to  the  one  existing  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  now  in  effect.  In  most  of  the 
other  colonies  in  Africa,  the  land  policy  is  not  yet  well  de- 
fined. 

REVENUE  OF  COLONIES:  HOW  RAISED.— There  is  a  greater 
variety  of  opinions  on  the  methods  of  raising  revenue  than 
on  any  other  question  pertaining  to  the  administration 
of  colonies.  Great  Britain  requires  its  dependencies  to  be 
self-sustaining  financially,  and  leaves  to  each,  in  large  meas- 
ure, the  methods  by  which  the  revenue  is  raised.  In  India, 
the  principal  revenue  is  from  the  land  tax  or  as  it  is  called 
the  "rent."  This  word  is  used  because  what  would  seem 
a  heavy  tax  is  a  light  rent.  An  average  rental  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  net  revenue  is  charged.  The  custom 
among  the  native  rulers,  before  British  control,  was  to 
charge  fifty  per  cent.  The  principle  of  Britain,  is,  in  this 
matter,  to  secure  revenue,  but  not  to  make  the  taxes  so 
heavy  as  to  cause  the  standard  of  living  to  be  lowered. 
Among  the  several  other  sources  of  revenue  in  India,  are 
opium,  salt,  and  excise  taxes,  stamps  and  customs  duties. 
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In  Burma  the  fisheries,  which  are  under  government  con- 
trol, yield  quite  an  income  to  the  government.  In  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  the  principal  revenue  is  from  the 
export  duty  on  tin.  In  the  Straits  Settlements  the  two 
greatest  sources  of  revenue  are  opium  and  alcoholic  spirits. 
In  general,  the  principal  revenue  in  the  English  colonies  is 
from  customs.  Where  there  is  monopoly  or  large  export 
of  a  product,  as  tin  in  the  Federated  States,  there  is  an 
export  tax. 

France  as  a  usual  thing  controls  in  detail  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  raising  of  revenue  in  its  dependencies  and  con- 
tributes from  the  home  government  any  deficit  that  may 
occur.  The  nation  bases  the  tariff  and  taxes  of  its  colonies 
on  the  system  used  in  France.  The  colonies  may  recom- 
mend tariff  or  revenue  regulations,  but  the  laws  are  passed 
in  France.  In  general,  the  revenue  is  raised  by  tariffs, 
government  monopolies,  post-offices,  telegraphs,  and  rail- 
roads. In  some  colonies  the  local  and  municipal  expenses 
are  paid  by  taxing,  all  commodities  that  come  to  the  colony 
by  water. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  colonies,  especially 
Netherlands-India,  are  self-sustaining,  the  home  country, 
until  recent  years,  has  received  from  them  a  revenue.  Since 
the  change  in  the  industrial  policy  in  the  Dutch  dependen- 
cies in  the  East  there  has  been  a  deficit  in  these  colonies. 
They  derive  their  principal  revenue  from  the  land  tax  or 
rental.  Other  sources  are  sales  of  government  crops,  excise, 
export  and  import  duties,  salt,  opium,  and  income  taxes. 

In  the  colonies  of  the  United  States,  the  principal  revenue 
is  from  customs  and  excise  duties.  This  is  true  in  the 
newer  colonies  of  other  nations.  In  some,  as  the  German 
possessions,  direct  taxes  are  sometimes  levied. 

All  colonies,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  government  is, 
receive  some  part  of  the  revenue  from  customs  duties. 
Internal  taxes  in  colonies  are  very  light  when  compared 
with  the  taxes  in  countries  with  independent  governments ; 
for  example,  the  taxes  of  Japan  are  about  f*16  per  capita; 
Porto  Rico,  ^7.40;  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  f*3.04  (Millard, 
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1909).  This  shows  that  taxation  in  colonies  is  not  oppres- 
sive. No  country  asks  for  revenue  or  tribute  from  its  colo- 
nies. It  is  only  required  of  the  colonies  that  they  pay  their 
own  internal  expenses  and  in  some  cases  contribute  to  the 
expenditure  for  defense. 

DEFENSE  AND  POLICE  OF  COLONIES.— In  the  smaller  colo- 
nies the  ruling  power  supplies  the  military  defense,  while 
in  the  larger,  stronger  colonies  this  defense  is  maintained 
by  the  colonies  themselves.  The  naval  defense  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mother  country,  colonies  contrib- 
uting to  its  support,  though  Australia  is  ambitious  to  build 
up  an  Australian  navy  and  is  now  planning  to  carry  out  this 
policy. 

The  larger  English  colonies,  as  Canada,  maintain  their 
own  military  defense  as  do  Australia  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  for  the  most  part.  In  colonies  of  alien  races, 
a  large  part  of  the  army  is  composed  of  native  troops.  In 
India,  native  troops  constitute  about  half  of  the  army  and 
the  expenses  of  the  army  are  borne  by  the  colony.  In  the 
Straits  Settlements,  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  revenue 
is  contributed  to  the  defense.  The  defenses  at  Singapore 
were  built  entirely  by  the  colony,  the  Imperial  Government 
supplying  only  the  guns  and  ammunition. 

The  Dutch  colonial  army  in  Netherlands-India  is  separate 
from  the  regular  army  of  the  Netherlands  and  is  wholly 
supported  by  the  colonies. 

France  contributes  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  troops 
and  of  the  expenditure  in  the  defense  of  its  dependencies 
than  either  Holland  or  England. 

The  United  States  maintains  in  its  colonies  garrisons 
of  troops  of  the  regular  army.  In  Hawaii,  there  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  garrison,  the  Hawaiian  National  Guard.  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Philippine  Scouts,  composed  of 
natives  officered  by  officers  from  the  Regular  Army  form 
a  part  of  the  military  defense. 

The  policy  in  all  the  colonies  that  have  a  well-established 
government  is  to  maintain  public  order  by  a  native  police 
force  under  training  and  control  of  officers  from  the  govern- 
ing power.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  maintains  public 
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order  in  its  extensive  territory  by  the  Mounted  Police.  In 
the  Philippines  there  are  the  Philippine  ^Constabulary  and 
the  municipal  police. 

EDUCATION.2 — There  are  in  the  colonies,  government 
schools,  mission  schools,  and  private  schools.  Many  of 
the  two  latter  receive  grants  in  aid  from  the  government. 
These  grants  are  given  to  the  Mohammedan  schools  as 
well  as  to  the  Christian  schools.  In  many  of  the  newer 
colonies  the  only  schools,  practically,  are  the  mission  schools. 

English  Colonies, — In  India,  there  are  about  165,473  institu- 
tions and  about  six  million  pupils.  About  twenty-six  per 
cent  of  the  boys  of  school  age  and  four  per  cent  of  the 
girls  are  in  school.  Teaching  is  in  the  vernacular.  No 
effort  is  made  in  the  elementary  schools  to  spread  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  results,  in  general,  are  not  satisfactory. 
Too  many  students  leave  school  unfit  for  useful  life  work  in 
any  productive  line,  and  poorly  qualified  for  really  good 
service  in  any  profession,  and  with  much  too  strong  an 
inclination  for  clerical  positions.  In  Egypt,  Cromer  saw 
this  tendency  years  ago  and  succeeded  in  introducing  prac- 
tical industrial  work,  and  in  consequence,  the  educational 
results  in  Egypt  are  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than 
in  India.  In  Ceylon  the  educational  results  in  general  are 
better  than  in  India.  The  percentage  of  population  in  school 
is  higher  and  a  greater  interest  is  shown.  The  schools 
where  English  is  taught  are  becoming  self-supporting,  so 
eager  are  the  natives  to  learn  the  language.  In  the  Orange 
Free  State,  a  self-governing  province,  out  of  a  population 
of  387,315,  there  are  19,000  pupils  in  the  government-aided 
schools.  The  protectorate,  Basutoland,  has  several  indus- 
trial schools  and  a  good  enrollment  in  the  government-aided 
schools.  These  few  statistics  from  different  kinds  of  colo- 
nies in  different  continents  give  some  idea  of  the  attention 
that  England  is  giving  to  the  education  of  the  natives  in 
her  colonies. 

In  Netherlands-India  or  the  Dutch  Oriental  Possessions  there  was 
little  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  the  natives  until 

2  The  statistics  given  under  this  topic  were  taken,  in  the  main,  from 
the  "Statesman's  Year-Book"  (1911). 
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about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  seventies 
many  schools  were  opened.  Ten  years  later,  a  reaction  set 
in  against  the  education  of  the  natives  and  many  of  the 
schools  were  closed,  especially  the  normal  schools.  During 
the  past  decade  the  pendulum  has  been  swinging  the  other 
way.  An  excellent  system  of  schools  embracing  almost 
every  line  of  training  is  being  established.  Each  year  now 
sees  improvement  in  the  educational  opportunities  offered 
the  Javanese.  One  of  the  best  steps  taken  thus  far  is  the 
opening  of  village  primary  schools.  The  native  schools 
enroll  over  250,000  in  the  whole  of  the  possessions.  This 
does  not  include  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  for  the  sons  of 
chiefs,  or  natives  in  the  European  schools,  or  the  pupils  in 
the  schools  for  foreign  Orientals. 

The  Dutch  language  is  again  introduced  into  the  schools 
after  its  use  was  prohibited  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Special  schools  for  the  Chinese  are  provided  though  many 
Chinese  are  in  the  other  schools.  No  country  makes  such 
adequate  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  its 
colonists  as  the  Dutch  do,  and  in  no  colonies  are  the  teach- 
ers from  the  home  country  so  liberally  compensated  as  in 
Netherlands-India. 

The  French  Colonies. — Education  in  the  French  colonies  in 
the  East  has  not  been  pushed  with  much  vigor.  Reports 
show  five  secondary  schools  and  596  pupils  in  Anam;  in 
Cochin  China,  three  hundred  and  eighty  schools  and  about 
19,000  pupils.  In  the  African  possessions,  Algeria  enrolls 
about  170,000  pupils  out  of  a  population  of  over  5,000,000. 
In  French  Kongo  there  are  about  4,000  pupils  in  the  mission 
schools.  In  Madagascar,  education  is  compulsory  from 
eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  many  of  the  colonies, 
France  requires  that  instruction  be  given  in  the  French 
language. 

In  Belgian  Kongo  the  government  cooperates  with  the  mis- 
sions in  bringing  opportunities  for  education  to  the  natives, 
and  considering  conditions,  fair  progress  is  being  made. 
Four  agricultural  colonies  have  been  established  where  the 
native  children  are  collected  and  taught. 

Japan  gives  much  attention  to  educational  matters  in  its 
dependencies.  In  Formosa,  there  are  over  20,000  pupils 
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in  the  elementary  schools  alone.  In  Korea,  good  facilities 
for  education  in  every  line  are  offered,  with  special  attention 
to  the  technical  and  agricultural  schools. 

The  United  States. — In  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska  public 
schools  are  established  and  controlled  by  an  elected  local 
board.  The  schools  are  maintained  by  an  apportionment 
of  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  licenses  collected  in  the  dis- 
trict. In  smaller  settlements  there  are  government  -schools. 
The  Federal  Government  maintains  a  system  of  separate 
schools  for  the  Indians.  In  very  recent  years  industrial 
work  is  receiving  much  attention  in  these  schools.  In 
Hawaii  public  schools  are  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
islands.  There  are  153  public  schools  and  19,507  pupils, 
also  56  private  schools  and  5,382  pupils.  The  language  in 
general  use  is  English.  In  Porto  Rico,  in  1899  over  eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  population  could  not  read  or  write. 
In  that  year  the  public  schools  were  reorganized  and  educa- 
tion was  made  compulsory.  There  are  now  over  1,417 
schools,  and  60,287  pupils.  Higher  institutions  of  learning 
are  also  provided  and  a  system  of  agricultural  schools  gives 
instruction  to  over  a  thousand  pupils. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands3  in  1910-11,  the  total  number 
of  public  schools  in  operation  was  4,404  and  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  between  seven  and  eight  millions,  the  total  annual 
enrollment  was  610,493  exclusive  of  the  Philippines  Univer- 
sity and  the  Agricultural  College,  and  not  including  the 
5,302  enrolled  in  the  Moro  Province.4  The  total  number  of 
teachers  and  apprentices  employed  during  the  year  was 
9,086.  Of  the  teachers  8,403  were  Filipinos.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  school  work  in  the  Philippines  is  the  em- 
phasis given  to  industrial  training  and  school  farming.  The 
English  language  is  used  as  the  language  of  instruction  in 
the  schools.  Education  is  not  compulsory. 

In  Guam  education  is  compulsory.  Pupils  are  taught  in 
English.  Industrial  instruction  is  given. 

The  policy  in  general  in  colonies,  is  to  charge  a  nominal 


3  Statistics  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education 
(1910-11). 

4  The  schools  of  Moro  Province  are  not  under  the  administration  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 


tuition  in  the  colon  ial  public  schools.  The  colonies  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  are  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  In  the  colonies  of  this  nation  the  government  schools 
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principles  as  those  on  which  the  public  scho  m  of 

United  States  is  founded.  It  win  be  noted  that  no  colonial 
power  wholly  neglects  education  in  any  colony.  The  fact  is 
also  evident  that  the  power  that  emphasizes  education  in 
the  home  country  gives,  to-day,  the  most  attention  to  it  in 
the  colonies.  Furthermore,  the  schools  in  the  colonies  are 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  active  interest  in  industrial  and 
technical  education,  which  is  spreading  over  the  civilized 
world  and  claiming  the  attention  of  the  best  thinkers  among 
educators.  The  past  two  decades  have  seen  great  strides 
in  this  branch  of  school  training  and  in  no  places  are  the 
results  of  the  interest  and  progress  more  in  evidence  than 
in  the  educational  policies  in  the  colonies.  This  removes 
the  cause  for  the  deserved  criticism  that  education  in  the 
colonies  unfits  the  native  for  the  life  work  that  would  be 
of  greatest  benefit  to  him  and  to  his  country. 

The  use  of  a  European  language  in  the  instruction  given 
in  the  schools  is  growing,  as  it  is  being  realized  that 
education  restricted  to  the  vernacular  is  too  limited  to  be 
of  value.  There  is  almost  no  literature  in  these  dialects  and 
no  textbooks  of  merit.  The  pupil  that  is  not  taught  in  a 
European  language  is  not  fitted  for  intercourse  outside  of 
his  own  province.  Education  and  commerce  win  lead  to 
wider  colonial  intercourse  and  there  must  be  a  common 
language,  in  the  colony  at  least  The  force  of  this  truth 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  by  the  more  intelligent  and 
progressive  natives  of  all  the  colonies. 

DTDTTSTKIAI.  DEVULOPXEXT. — The  most  important  thir^r 
in  the  industrial  development  of  a  colony  is  the  construction 
of  means  of  communication  and  transportation.  Industry 
is  thus  stimulated  because  with  easy  means  of  transporting 
his  products  to  market  the  earning  capacity  of  the  native 
is  increased.  With  the  increase  of  earning  capacity  conies 
a  greater  desire  to  work,  so  the  building  of  trails,  roads, 
railroads,  and  bridges,  the  improving  of  the  water  ways 


and  harbors,  the  patting  into  operation  of  steamship  lines, 
the  establishing  of  a  telegraph  and  other  means  of  corn- 
is  the  first  work  to  be  done  in  the 
of  a  colony.  The  English  lead  in  this 
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of  railroad,  1*768  miles  of  good  cart  roads,  1,672 
miles  of  bridle  paths,  and  1,401  miles  of  telegraph  fines. 
The  Philippine  Islands  hare  5,406  miles  of  telegraph  fine 
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are  thus  made  productive,  and  crops  made  sure  in  other 
large  areas.  The  expenses  of  these  projects  are  usually 
borne  by  the  colony.  They  are  seldom  private  enterprises. 
s  Agriculture  receives  much  attention,  as  the  colonies  are 
sources  of  raw  materials  for  the  home  country,  and  in 
most  colonies  of  importance  it  is  the  leading  industry. 
Methods  of  cultivation  are  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Experiment  farms 
are  established  where  valuable  work  in  the  testing  of  crops 
and  seeds  is  done  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  scat- 
tered among  the  agricultural  population.  Through  these 
farms  new  agricultural  products  are  introduced;  farmers 
are  taught  how  to  select  seeds,  to  destroy  pests,  to  better 
care  for  crops  in  many  ways.  In  fact,  every  effort  is  made 
to  teach  the  native  how  to  secure  the  greatest  returns  from 
his  land  and  for  his  efforts. 

By  the  introduction  of  new  products  and  new  industries 
adapted  to  the  colony,  variety  of  production  is  given  and 
industry  is  stimulated.  The  encouragement  of  private 
ownership  of  land,  improvement  of  transportation,  and 
better  methods  of  farming,  bring  permanent  results  in  the 
improvement  of  the  industrial  condition  of  the  colony. 

CAPITAL  AND  COMMERCE. — Little  can  be  done  in  indus- 
trial development  without  capital.  The  greater  part  of  this 
capital  must  come  either  from  the  mother  country  or  from 
other  countries.  This  capital  is  secured  by  guaranteeing 
its  protection  by  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in 
the  colony  and  by  establishing  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  government.  Only  enormous,  quick  returns  will 
tempt  investment  of  capital  where  governments  are  un- 
stable, tottering,  and  liable  to  sudden  changes.  Capital  is 
further  secured  by  encouraging  the  introduction  of  new 
industries,  assuring  a  supply  of  labor,  and  fair  and  just 
treatment  of  investors. 

The  problem  of  commerce  is  solved  to  a  great  extent  when 
means  of  transportation  are  provided  and  the  industries 
of  the  colony  begin  to  grow.  Growth  of  industries  means 
increase  of  production,  which  means  increase  of  consump- 
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tion.  From  this  condition  arises  commerce,  both  domestic 
and  foreign. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  commerce  question  that  has 
claimed  the  special  attention  of  colonial  powers,  and  that 
is,  what  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  is  with  the 
mother  country?  to  what  extent  does  the  "trade  follow  the 
flag?"  The  old  time  policy  of  forcing  the  colony  to  trade 
with  the  mother  country  by  harsh  restriction  laws  is  no 
longer  practiced.  The  opinion  on  the  question  generally 
accepted  to-day  and  the  policy  based  upon  that  opinion  in 
general  practice  is  that  the  natural  intercourse  of  the 
colony  with  the  metropolis  tends  to  throw  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  of  the  colony  to  the  markets  of  the  home  country. 
This  is  further  encouraged  by  free  trade  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother  country.  The  commodities  imported  from 
the  home  country  are  sometimes  further  favored  by  placing 
almost  prohibitive  tariffs  in  the  colonies  on  similar  com- 
modities from  other  countries.  Preferential  tariffs  of  some 
form  are  not  uncommon.  If  raw  materials  sent  from  the 
colony  to  the  home  country  are  produced  in  any  quantity 
in  the  home  country,  limitations  may  be  placed  on  the 
imports  of  such  commodities  by  placing  a  duty  upon  them 
or  by  limiting  them  as  to  quantity. 

Statistics  show  that  about  half  of  the  trade  of  a  colony 
is  with  the  mother  country,  but  the  total  commerce  of  all 
the  colonies  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  world's  com- 
merce. So  it  is  obvious  that  from  the  side  of  the  colonial 
powers,  the  colonial  trade  is  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance compared  with  their  trade  with  other  nations,  and 
that  colonies  are  not  of  great  profit,  commercially,  to  the 
mother  country. 


Colonization  as  it  is  to-day  is  a  conquest,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  machinery,  steam,  and  electricity.  In  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Orient  it  is 
the  process  of  grafting  the  practical  side  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury industry  and  commerce  on  the  old  philosophic  culture 
and  civilization  of  these  regions.  It  is  the  stirring  up 
in  sluggish  hearts  of  the  dormant  love  for  fellow  men,  the 
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teaching  that  this  love  should  make  the  lives  of  all,  not  of 
just  a  favored  few,  worth  living.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the 
law  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  exemplified  in  human- 
itarian institutions.  It  is  the  teaching  that  government  is 
power  and  protection,  not  despotism  and  cruelty. 

In  the  partially  civilized  and  in  the  barbarous  islands  of 
the  oceans,  and  in  the  savage,  unused  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  colonization  is  the  transplanting  of  these  same 
methods  of  useful  industry,  of  these  same  lessons  of  better 
living,  and  of  these  same  ideas  of  man's  humanity  to  man ; 
methods,  lessons,  and  ideas  that  will  lead  countless  human 
beings  to  wider  lives  of  more  reasonable  service. 

But  twentieth  century  colonization  is  made  possible  by 
the  political  authority,  the  political  stability  of  the  coloniz- 
ing nations.  Without  this  stability  of  government,  without 
this  authority,  the  industrial  methods,  the  scientific  achieve- 
ments, the  altruistic  ideas  could  never  accomplish  the  con- 
quest of  new  regions  or  the  reconquest  of  old.  Nations 
could  never  say  to  their  sons: 

"Clear  the  land  of  evil,  drive  the  road,  and  bridge  the  ford, 

Make  ye  sure  to  each  his  own, 

That  he  reap 'where  he  hath  sown." 
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Abyssinia,  196. 

Aden,  22,  36,  175,  183,  185. 

Adrar,   95. 

Afghanistan,  36,  161,  202. 

Agricultural  colony,  defined,  21. 

Agriculture  in  colonies,  248;  in 
China,  224,  226;  English- Afri- 
can, 172;  English- American  col- 
onies, 149,  154;  in  Java,  105; 
Spanish  colonies,  84,  89. 

Alaska,  22,  24,  201,  210,  227,  245. 

Alcabala,  definition,  80;  81,  82. 

Alexandria,  63,  172. 

Algeria,  126-129,  133,  136,  244. 

Alhucema  Isles,  95. 

Almalfi,   63. 

Amazon  valley,  119. 

Amoy,  214,  216. 

Anam,  130,  138-139,  226,  244. 

Andaman  Islands,  183,  186. 

Andorra,  136. 

Anglo-German  treaty,  199. 

Angola,  75-76. 

Annabom,  95. 

Antwerp,   64,   96,   97. 

Archangel,  141. 

Argentina,  196,  227. 

Ascension  Island,   180,   183. 

Assyria,  17;  as  a  colonizer,  47. 

Audiencia,  87. 

Australia,  21  162-166,  179,  199, 
201;  Commonwealth  of,  165, 
187,  188;  immigration,  163,  229. 

Azores.   73,  75. 

Bahamas  and  Barbados  Islands, 
190,  191. 


Bahrein  Islands,  183,  185. 

Balearic  Islands,  52,  95. 

Baluchistan,  183,  185. 

Banka,  112. 

Barutseland,   171. 

Basutoland,  180,  181,  243. 

Batavia,  98,  102. 

Bathurst,  Earl  of   (quoted),  177. 

Bechuanaland,  180,  181. 

Belgium,  129;  as  a  colonizer,  196, 
197;  education  in  Kongo,  244; 
internal  improvements  in  Kon- 
go, 247;  possessions,  204. 

Belize,   156. 

Bengal,  101,  159. 

Benue,   169. 

Bering,   201. 

Berlin  Conference,  34,  129,  160, 
196. 

Berkley,  Gov.,  Virginia  (quoted). 
148. 

Bermuda,  156,  190,  191. 

Bigelow  (quoted),  71,  131,  166, 
201/202,  227. 

Billiton,  112. 

Bismarck,  197,  198. 

Bismarck  Archipelago,  205. 

Boers,  169-171. 

Bokhara,  141,  202. 

Bombay,  159,  185. 

Borneo,  26,  112,  158,  162,  183,  186, 
239. 

Bornu,   169. 

Botany  Bay,  163. 

Boulanger  (quoted),  135. 

Boxer  trouble,  218. 

Brazil,  71,  108,  197. 
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Bristol,  167. 

British     East    Africa     Company,  ! 

172. 

British  Honduras,  156,  190,  192. 
British    North   Borneo    Company, 

26,  162,   187. 
British    South    Africa    Chartered 

Company,  26,  32,  171. 
Brooke,  Rajah,  162,  187. 
Bruges,  64,  96. 
Brunei,  187;  Sultan  of,  162. 
Burma,  30,  101,  226,  241. 

Cabral,  71. 

Cadiz,  50,  89. 

Cairo,  173. 

California,  92,  201.  j 

Cambodia,  130,  138,  139. 

Canada,  24,  119,  120,  144,  151-156, 

165,    179,    201;    defense,    242; 

government,      190;     homestead 

law,  240;  trade  with  West  In-  | 

dies   (note),  155, 
Canary  Islands,  71,  83,  95,  115. 
Canton,  71,  215,  216. 
Cape  Finisterre,  147. 
Cape   of   Good   Hope   Colony,   21, 

49,   70,  98,   101,   105,  109,   112, 

169-171,  180,  201. 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  75. 
Capital   in   colonies,   21,   43,   179, 

200,  248-249. 

Caroline  Islands   (note),  93;  205. 
Carthage;  54,  58;  as  a  colonizer, 

51-53. 

Cartier,  115. 

Casa  de  Contratacion,  87,  89. 
Caspian   Sea,  225. 
Cayenne,  120. 
Celebes,  101,  112,  209. 
Ceuta,  95. 

Ceylon,  71,  98,  105,  122,  183,  187. 
Chaldea,  17;  as  a  colonizer,  48. 
Champlain,  114. 
Chandernagor,  126,  138. 
Channing,   W.    E.    (quoted),   201, 

207. 


Charles  III,  82 

Charles  V,  77,  79,  80,  87. 

Charles  VI   (Austria),  194. 

Chattered  Companies,,  25-29;  de- 
nned, 37;  policy  to-day,  28. 

China,  214  et  sq.;  71,  99,  101;  ces- 
sion of  territory,  216,  217;  Chi- 
na-Japan War,  202,  217,  218, 
221;  colonies,  225,  226;  educa- 
tion, 221;  effect  on  world  of 
new  China,  224,  225;  foreign 
powers  in,  214-218;  how  China 
is  being  transformed,  220-224; 
internal  improvements,  222, 
223;  opening  of  treaty  ports, 
216,  217;  partition  of  China, 
218;  press,  222;  wars  with  Eng- 
land, 216,  217. 

Chosen.      (See  Korea.) 

Christian  Church  as  a  factor  in 
colonization,  29-31. 

Christmas  Island,  183,  186. 

Clarke,  Sir  Andrew,  178. 

Cleveland,   Grover,   156. 

Clive,  Robert,  123,  159. 

Cochin  China,  101,  130,  138,  139, 
158,  244. 

Cocos,  or  Keeling  Islands,  183, 
186. 

Coffee,   99,   100,    120. 

Co-hong,  216. 

Colbert,  114,  121,  123. 

Coligny,  114,  119. 

Colonial  administration,  problems, 
of,  236  et  sq. 

Colonial  commerce,  27,  248,  249; 
in  China,  215-226;  effect  of 
early,  60;  in  English  colonies, 
148,  154,  171,  177;  in  French, 
125,  131;  in  German,  197,  198. 

Colonial  governors,  37,  40,  134; 
officials,  177,  200;  schools,  110, 
134,  200. 

Colonial  government,  forms  of, 
32-41 ;  institution  in  home  coun- 
try, 40;  legislature,  41. 

Colonies,  number,  area,  19. 
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Colonists,  requirements  for,  43- 
44;  Belgians,  196;  Chinese,  227, 
233-235;  Danes,  193;  Dutch, 
109,  112;  English  as  colonists, 
40,  143-144;  French,  115,  116, 
119,  125,  126,  129;  Germans, 
197-200;  Greeks,  55;  Romans, 
58;  Portuguese,  71,  73. 

Colonization   of   to-day,   249,  250. 

Colonization,  requirements  for, 
42-44. 

Colony,  meaning  of,  20;  kinds  20- 
23. 

Columbus,  70,  78,  94,  141,  193. 

Comoro  Islands,  136,  137. 

Company  of  the  South  Seas 
(Sweden),  194. 

Congress,  American,   150,   247. 

Connecticut,    145. 

Constantinople,  63,  64. 

Contingents,  99,  100. 

Cook,  Captain,  141,  163,  166. 

Corisco,  95. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  159. 

Cortes,  The,  80,  81,  89. 

Corvee,  105-107. 

Council  of  the  Indies,  88. 

Cromer,  Earl  of,  173-175,  178, 
237. 

Cromwell   (note),  154. 

Crown  colonies,  defined,  37;  coun-  j 
cils  in,  38. 

Crusades,  The,  63,  64. 

Cuba,  91,  93,  155. 

Culture    system,    105-107,    229. 

Curacao,  108,  113. 

Custom   duties,   27,   53,    125,   132,  \ 
155,  162,  169,  177,  237,  240,  241.  j 

Cyprus,  59,  63,  175,  183,  184. 

Daendels,  105. 
Da  Gama,  Vasco,  71. 
Dahomey,  128,  136;  King  of,  168.    I 
Daman,  75. 

Day,  Clive  (quoted),  98,  109. 
De  Brazza,  129. 

Defense  of  colonies,  160,  162,  170, 
179,  242. 


De  Lanessan  (quoted),  134. 

Delaware,  146,  194. 

Denmark,  24;  as  a  colonizer,  193, 

194;  possessions,  203. 
Dent,  Sir  Alfred,  162. 
Diaz,  70. 

Dindings,  The,  162,  186. 
Din  Island,  75. 
Discovery  of'  New  World  18,  65, 

69. 

Drake,  141. 

Dupleix,  122,  123,  131,  159. 
Durham,  Lord  (quoted),  39,  152. 

Earliest  Colonization,  influence, 
59,60. 

East  Africa,  British,  172,  180,  182. 

East  Africa,  German,  199,  205. 

East  India  Companies:  British, 
25-26,  157-161,  215;  Danish, 
194;  Dutch,  25-26,  97-104,  121, 
169;  French,  25,  121,  124,  127; 
Swedish,  194. 

Education,  in  Algeria,  127,  244; 
in  Belgian-Kongo,  244;  China, 
221,  222;  colonies  of  United 
States,  245 ;  in  Dutch  colonies, 
109,  236,  243,  244;  in  English 
colonies,  144,  161,  177,  243;  in 
French  colonies,  244;  in  Greek 
colonies,  56;  in  general,  246;  in 
Japanese  colonies,  203,  244;  in 
Roman  colonies,  59;  in  Spanish 
colonies,  85. 

Egypt,  17,  236;  under  British  con- 
trol,.36,  172-175;  as  a  colonizer, 
47,  49;  education,  243. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  141,  167. 

Eloby,  Great  and  Little,  95. 

Emigration,  reasons  for,  23,  24. 

Encomienda,  85,  88. 

England,  19;  Afghanistan,  161; 
as  a  colonizing  power,  140, 
175-178;  as  explorers,  140-142; 
Colonial  Office,  27,  32,  41;  colo- 
nies in  Australasia,  162-167; 
colonies  in  Africa,  167;  colonies 
in  North  America,  policy,  144, 
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145,  government,  145,  prosperity 
of,  149,  loss,  150;  communica- 
tion, naval,  and  military  colo- 
nies, 175;  in  Egypt,  172-175; 
Federated  Malay  States,  162; 
Guiana,  156;  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, 178,  179;  islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  154-156;  Parliament, 
19,  147,  150,  153,  159,  160,  164, 
179;  possessions,  179-192;  rea- 
sons for  colonizing,  141;  settle- 
ment colonies,  40,  143,  179; 
Straits  Settlements,  161,  162. 

Eras  in  Colonial  History,  18,  19. 

Eritrea,  204. 

Expenditures  in  colonies,  160, 
242. 

Exploitation    colony,    21,    22,    71. 

Ezekiel,  Prophet   (quoted),  48. 

Faidherbe,  128. 

Falkland  Islands,  190-191. 

Fernando  Po,  95. 

Fiji  Islands,  30,  167,  187,  189. 

Filipinos,  209,  211,  235,  245. 

Florence,  63. 

Florida,  92,  116,  143. 

Foochow,  214,  216. 

Food  products  distributed  by  Por- 
tugal, 73;  by  Spain,  93. 

Forced  deliveries,  100,  104,  107. 

Formosa,  101,  158,  203,  205,  206, 
215,  217,  244. 

France,  Algeria,  126;  chartered 
companies,  117,  121,  123,  132; 
concessions  in  China,  30;  colo- 
nies in  South  America,  119,  in 
West  Indies,  120,  in  the  East, 
121,  126,  130,  in  Africa,  123, 
126,  128,  129;  changes  in  com- 
mercial policy,  125;  French  as 
explorers,  114,  115,  124,  126; 
government  of  colonies,  118, 
131-135;  loss  of  possessions,  in 
North  America,  119,  in  the  East, 
123,  124;  motives  for  colonizing, 
116;  missionaries,  118;  present 
colonial  policy,  130,  131;  posses- 
sions, 135-139;  Tunis,  127. 


Francis  I,  114. 

Franklin,  Benjamin  (quoted),  148, 

150. 

Friendly  Islands,     (see  Tonga.) 
Fur  trade,  115,  117,  151,  201. 

Galvez,  Jose  (note),  79. 
I  Gambia,  180-181. 
i  Gambia  River,  167,  181. 
i  Gambier  Island,  139. 
I  Genoa,  64. 
!  Georgia,  143. 
Germany,    93,   96,  .165,    171,    172, 

177,    193,   217;    as   a   colonizer, 

197-201;   concessions  in  China, 

30,  198,  199;  emigrants,  23,  170, 

197;  possessions,  205. 
German   East   African   Company, 

26,  200. 
|  German    New    Guinea    Company, 

26,  199. 

Gettell   (quoted),  179. 
Gibraltar,  22,  37,  175,  179. 
Gilbert,  142. 
Girault  (quoted),  133. 
Ghent,  96. 
Goa,  71,  73,  75. 
Gold  Coast,  167,  180. 
Goldie,  Sir  George,  168,  178. 
Granville,  Lord,  174. 
Greece,  17;  as  a  colonizing  power, 

54-56. 

Greenland,  204. 

.Greswel,   William    (quoted),    32. 
Grey,  Earl  of  (quoted),  177. 
Guadeloupe,  120,  124,  135,  136. 
Guam,  22,  93,  212,  245. 
Guiana,    229;    British,    119,    156, 

190,  192,  232;  Dutch,  108,  113, 

119;  French,  119,  124,  125,  135, 

136. 

Guinea,  30,  94,  167,  168. 
Guinea,  French,  128;  Portuguese, 

75,  76,  128;  Spanish,  95. 
Guizot  (quoted),  116. 
Hainan  Island,  130. 
Hart,  Sir  Robert,  218,  220. 
Hastings,  Warren,  159. 
Hawaii,  210,  211,  245. 
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Hay,  John,  218. 

Holy  Alliance,  92. 

Hongkong,  21,  23,   178,  183,   187, 

216. 

Hoppo,  216. 
Hudson    Bay    Company,    25,    117, 

151,  153,  154. 
Huguenots,  141,  169. 
Hume,    Martin    (quoted),    (note), 

60;  81,  82. 

Iceland,  193,  194,  203,  204. 

Immigration:  To  Australia,  163, 
164,  229;  to  Canada,  154;  Ex- 
clusion Act  in  Australia,  165, 
166;  Exclusion  Act  in  Philip-  | 
pines,  234,  235 ;  immigration  of 
labor,  231-235. 

Imperial  Federation,  178,  179. 

India,  236;  administration,  160, 
184;  conquest  by  French,  122, 
123;  by  English,  157;  education,  ' 
243 ;  internal  improvements, 
161;  land  tenure,  238,  239;  pro- 
tectorates, 36;  routes  to,  22,  36, 
50,  65,  69,  71,  141;  trade  with 
England,  159,  161. 

Indo-China,  30;  French,  138,  139. 

Internal  colonization,  201,  207, 
226. 

Internal  improvements  in  colonies, 
131,  149,  161-163,  165,  172,  175, 
177,  202,  203,  246-248. 

International  African  Association, 
129,  196. 

International    Kongo    Association,  \ 
26. 

Ireland,  Alleyne    (quoted),  42. 

Italy,  as  a  colonizer,  195,  196;  pos- 
sessions, 204,  217. 

Ivory  Coast,  128,  136. 

Jamaica,  155,  156,  190,  191,  232. 

Japan,  165,  193;  (note),  101;  as 
a  colonizer,  202,  203;  education 
in  colonies,  244,  245;  emigrants, 
203;  possessions,  205,  206; 
taxes,  241. 
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Java,  97,  99,  102,.  105,  106,  109, 
110,  112,  158,  209,  229,  234-236, 
247. 

Johnston,  Sir  Harry  H.  (quoted), 
127,  172,  173. 

Johore,   State  of,  186. 

Kafirs,  169,  170. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  199,  205. 

Kamerun,  199,  205. 

Karikal,  126,  138. 

Keller,    A.    G.     (quoted),    90,    98, 

102,  226;  (note),  200. 
Khedive,  172-,  174. 
Khiva,  202. 

Kiaochow,  30,   199,  205,  217. 
Kongo,  34,  129,  196,  197. 
Kongo  Free  State,  204. 
Kongo,  French,  136,  137. 
Korea,  205,  206,  217,  226,  245. 
Kowloon,  217. 
Kung,  Prince,  218. 
Kwangchow,  130,  138-139,  217. 
Kwangsi,  30,  217. 
Kwangtung,  30,  203,  205-206. 

Labor,  200   (note). 

Labor,  228  sq.,  contract  labor,  229  ; 
Chinese  labor  in  British  East 
Indies,  233;  in  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, 234;  in  Philippines,  234; 
forced  labor  in  Java,  106,  107, 
229;  importation  under  con- 
tract, 228,  231-234;  labor  sup- 
ply in  tropics,  230,  et  sq. 

Labuan  Island,  183,  186. 

Laccadive  Islands,  183,  186. 

Lagos,  167. 

Lake  Chad,  129,  169. 

Land  tax,  in  Java,  104,  241;  in 
India,  160,  240. 

Land,  tenure;  chartered  com- 
panies, 239;  colonies,  English, 
40,  149,  153,  238;  French,  117, 
118,  120,  124;  Spanish,  84,  85; 
in  Java,  111;  individual  owner- 
ship, 239-240;  systems  used, 
238-239;  in  Java, -239;  restric- 
tions of  Chinese  in  Java,  239. 
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Laos,  130,  138. 

La  Salle,  114. 

Las  Casas,  86. 

Lavertujon,  Andre   (quoted),  28. 

Law-making  in  colonies,  41,  237, 

238. 

Leclercq  (quoted),  110,  111. 
Leeward  Islands,  190,  191. 
Leopold,  King,  129,  196. 
Leroy-Beaulieu    (quoted),  131. 
Liaotung,  206,  217. 
Liberia,  168. 
Lienchow,  130. 

Lisbon,  71,  72,  74,  96,  97,  142. 
Livingstone,  141. 
London,  64. 

London  Company,  142,  145. 
Louis,  Philippe,  129. 
Louis  XVI,  132. 
Louisiana,  92. 
Lucas,  C.  P.   (quoted),  88,  89. 

Macao,  71,  75-76. 

Madagascar,  124,  127,  128,  136, 
137,  244. 

Madeira  Island,  71,  75. 

Madras,  122,  158,  159. 

Madura,  112. 

Malabar,  Coast,  101,  186. 

Malakka,  71,  98,  162,  186. 

Malay  States,  183,  186,  233-235; 
revenue,  241. 

Mahdi,  173. 

Mahe,  126,  138. 

Malta,  52,  175,  179. 

•Manchuria,  198,  203,  226-227. 

Manufactures,  of  Belgium,  197; 
of  England,  141,  147,  179;  in 
English  colonies,  147,  148,  153; 
of  Florence,  63;  in  French  colo- 
nies, 117;  of  Holland,  96,  97, 
103;  of  Italy,  196;  of  Japan, 
203;  of  Phoenicia,  50,  51;  of 
Spain,  79,  80,  82,  86,  89;  of  Ven- 
ice, 65. 

Marianas  Islands,  93,  205. 

Marquesas  Islands,  139. 

Marseille,  a  Greek  colony,  54. 


Marshall  Islands,  205. 

Martinique  Island,  120,  124,  135, 
136. 

Maryland,  143. 

Mashonaland,  171. 

Massachusetts,  142,  143,  145. 

Matabeleland,  171. 

Matoppos,  172. 

Mauritius,  101,  123,  128,  180,  183, 
232. 

McKinJey,  William   (quoted),  210. 

Medes,  as  colonizers,  47. 

Medieval  Colonization,  character 
of,  63. 

Melilla,  95. 

Merchant  marine,  of  Carthage,  53 ; 
of  Florence,  63;  of  Genoa,  64;  of 
Netherlands,  97,  103-104;  of 
England,  141,  147,  148;  of  Phoe- 
nicia, 50. 

Mexico,  83,  92,  94,  116. 

Midway  Island,  22,  210,  212. 

Miletus,  a  Greek  colony,  155. 

Millard,  Thomas  F.  (quoted) ,  202, 
209,  241. 

Mines,  21;  gold,  24,  103;  in  Aus- 
tralia, 164;  in  Cape  Colony,  170; 
in  China,  223,  224. 

Minor  Colonization,  193,  sq. 

Miquelon  Island,  124,  125,  135, 
136. 

Missionaries,  29-31,  84,  118,  197, 
217. 

Mississippi  Valley,  115,  119. 

Modern  Colonization,  conditions, 
69. 

Mogul  Empire,  157. 

Molukkas,  97,  112,  113. 

Mongolia,  226-227. 

Monopoly,  Berlin  Conference 
agreement,  34;  of  Carthage,  52; 
chartered  companies,  28-29 ; 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  99, 
102,  103,  105;  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  108;  of  English,  147, 
148,  154,  158,  159,  169;  of  Flo- 
rence, 64;  of  French,  117,  122, 
124;  government  monopolies, 
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241;  of  Phoenicia,  51;  of  Portu- 
guese, 72;  of  Spanish,  89-91, 
97;  of  Venice,  65. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  92,  156. 

Moors,  29,  79,  83. 

Morocco  (note),  95,  205. 

Morris,  Henry  C.  (quoted),  42, 
88,  91,  155. 

Morse,  H.  B.   (quoted),  220. 

Moscow,    141. 

Nanking,  treaty  of,  216. 

Napier,  Lord,  216. 

Napoleon,  18,  92,  104,  105,  114, 
115,  124,  133,  172,  176. 

Natal,  170,  171,   180. 

Navigation  Acts,  English,  147, 
148,  153. 

Netherlands,  The:  Character  of 
people,  96 ;  first  colonies  in  East, 
97;  effect  of  East  India  com- 
pany, 103;  Eastern  colonies 
under  English,  104;  change  in 
colonial  policy,  104;  culture 
system,  105;  colonial  policy, 
108,  109;  government  of  colo- 
nies, 110,  111;  influence  as  col- 
onizer, 111,  112;  organization 
and  powers  of  East  India  Com- 
pany, 97;  possessions,  112,  113. 

New  Amsterdam,  108,  145. 

New  Brunswick,  153. 

New  Caledonia,  139. 

New  Foundland,  142,  154,  190, 
191. 

New  Guinea  (see  also  Papua) ,  26, 
112,  113,  165,  188,  199,  236. 

New  Hebrides,  139,  189. 

New  Jersey,  146,  194. 

New  Laws,  Spanish,  85,  87. 

New  York,   112,   146. 

New  Zealand,  166,  167,  187,  188. 

Nicobar  Islands,  183,  186. 

Nigeria,  180. 

Ningpo,  214,  216. 

North,  Lord,  Proposals  of,  150. 

Nova   Scotia,  153. 

Nyasaland,  172,  180,  182. 


Olympian  Games,  55. 

Open   door  policy,  34,   218. 

Opium  tax,  240,  241. 

Opium  War,  216. 

Orange  Free  State,  170,  171,  180, 

243. 

Orange  River,  199. 
Ordinance  of  1787,  208. 
Oregon,  24. 
Orinoco   Valley,   119. 
Ostend,  194. 

Pago   Pago,   199. 

Palos   Island,   93. 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  213. 

Papua  (see  also  New  Guinea), 
187,  188. 

Paramaribo,  120. 

Paris,  64. 

Parnell  (quoted),  175. 

Peking,  216-218. 

Penal  Colonies:  Australia,  24,  163, 
168,  229;  Siberia,  24,  201,  229; 
French  islands,  229.  f 

Penang,  162,  186. 

Pennsylvania,   143,   194. 

Persia,  17;   as  colonizer,  48,  202. 

Pescadores  (Hokoto),  205,  206, 
214,  217. 

Peter  the  Great,  201. 

Philip  II,  81. 

Philip  V,   88. 

Philippine  Islands,  199,  214;  a 
colony  236;  Spanish  possession, 
83;  ceded  to  United  States,  93; 
Chinese  labor,  234,  235 ;  defense, 
242;  education,  245;  govern- 
ment, 211;  internal  improve- 
ments, 247;  policy  of  United 
States,  209;  protection  and 
communication  of  'islands,  22, 
23;  taxes,  241. 

Phoenicia,  17;  as  a  colonizer,  49-51. 

Pisa,  63. 

Plymouth,  142,  145. 

Pondicherry,  122,  123,  126,  138. 

Port  Arthur,  206,  217. 

Porto  Bello,  89. 

Porto  Rico,  93,  210,  212,  241,  245. 
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Portsmouth  Treaty,  203,  206. 

Portugal,  causes  for  decline,  74; 
explorations  by  Portuguese,  70; 
extent  of  possessions,  71;  gov- 
ernment of  colonies,  72-73; 
kinds  of  colonies,  71,  72;  prov- 
ince of  Spain  74;  possessions, 
75,  76. 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  75,  76. 

Portuguese  Mozambique  Company, 
26,  76. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  194. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  153. 

Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  70. 

Principe,  75,  76. 

Printing,  69. 

Protectorate,  definition,  35;  ad- 
vantages of,  38. 

Raffles,   Stamford,  Sir,   104. 

Rajah  Brooke,  162. 

Rajah  of  Pahang,  162. 

Raleigh,  Walter,  Sir,  142. 

Rapa  Island,  139. 

Reinsch,  Paul  S.  (quoted),  20,  26, 

30,  33,  35,  40,  111,  134,  177. 
Representative  government  in  col-  • 

onies,  38,  39,  146. 
Reunion,  123,  126,  128,  136,  137. 
Revenue  in  colonies,  240,  241. 
Revolution,  American,  92, 146, 148,  ; 

149,  152. 

Revolution,  Chinese  (note),  224. 
Revolution,  French,  92,  121,   132, 

133. 

liiau-Lingga,  112. 
Richelieu,  114,  119. 
Richtofen,  Baron  von,  224. 
Rio  de  Oro,  95. 
Rhode  Island,  145. 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  168,  171,  172. 
Rhodesia,  171,  180,  181. 
Rome,  17;  as  a  colonizing  power, 

56-59. 
Royal    Niger    Company,    26,    168, 

169. 
Russia,   161,   165,   193,   198;   as  a 

colonizing  power,  201,  202,  217. 


Russian-American  Fur  Trading 
Company,  201. 

St.  Christopher  Island,  120. 

St.  Helena,  101,  180,  183. 

St.  Lawrence,  river,  115. 

St.  Pierre  Island,  124,  125,  135, 
136. 

St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix  Islands,  194. 
203. 

S.  Thome,  75,  76. 

Sakhalin,  203,  205,  206. 

Samoa,  199,  205,  210-212. 

Sarawak,  162,  187. 

Savaii,  199,  205. 

Seeley,  J.  R.  (quoted),  124,  157. 

Self-governing  colonies,  defined, 
39;  178. 

Senegal,  123,  128,  136,  138. 

Senegambia,  52,  76. 

Settlement  colonies,  defined,  20; 
by  China.  226;  by  England,  40, 
143,  179;  by  France,  116;  by 
Greece  54;  by  Japan,  203;  by 
Rome,  58;  by  Russia,  201;  by 
United  States,  207. 

Seville,  89. 

Seychelles  Islands,  180,  183. 

Shanghai,  216,  218. 

Shantung,  199,  225. 

Sheep-raising,  24,  79,  80,  142,  163. 

Siam,  122,  130,  226. 

Siberia,  201,  229. 

Sierra  Leone,  30,  128,  168,  180, 
181. 

Sikkim,  183-186. 

Singapore,  162,  186. 

Slavery,  abolishment,  27,  121,  125, 
133,  155,  :,:.,  229,  232;  labor, 
American  Indian,  85,  86;  Afri- 
can, ;"•',  °28,  in  French  West 
Indies,  120,  <^3,  in  English  West 
Indies,  154,  228;  trade,  120,  155, 
.  167,  170;  laws,  85;  Sierra  Leone 
and  Siberia,  168. 

Smith  Adam  (quoted),  27. 

Snow,  Alpheus  (quoted),  110,  132. 

Society  Islands,  139. 
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Sokoto,  169. 

Sokotra,  175,  185. 

Solomon  Islands,  205. 

Somaliland:  British,  172,  180,  183; 
Italian,  204;  French,  136,  137. 

South  African  War,  171,  179. 

South  African  Act,  171. 

South  Africa,  169. 

South  West  Africa,  German,  205. 

Spain,  causes  for  decline,  91 ;  Car- 
thaginian colony,  52;  commer- 
cial policy,  89;  colonial  policy, 
83-84 ;  condition  in  16th  and  , 
17th  centuries,  78;  economic 
policy,  79-83;  extent  of  posses- 
sions, 83;  effect  in  Spain,  86;  '. 
government  of  colonies  87; 
Greek  colony,  54;  interest  of 
colonial  history,  77;  influence  as 
a  colonial  power,  93,  94;  loss  of 
colonies,  92;  missionary  spirit, 
29;  missionaries,  84;  motives  for 
colonization,  83;  possessions,  95; 
Phoenician  colony,  49;  slavery, 
85;  statesmen,  78. 

Spanish  American  race,  84,  95.    . 

Spanish  American  War,  treaty,  93. 

Sphere  of  Influence,  definition,  33 ; 
35,  161,  169,  202. 

Spices,  99,  103,  120. 

Stanley,  129,  141,  196. 

States-General,    Netherlands,    98, 
108,  110,  111. 

Stockholm,  194. 

Straits  Settlements,  161,  162,  183, 
186;  revenue,  241. 

Sudan,  173. 

Suez  Canal,  69,  170,  175. 

Sugar,  91,  99,  120,  125,  154,  155, 
239. 

Sumatra,  71, 101,  105,  112, 158,  234. 

Sunda  Islands,  112. 

Surinam  (see  Dutch  Guiana),  113. 

Surinam  Company,  108. 

Swaziland,  180,  182. 

Sweden,  24;   as   a  colonizer,   194, 
195. 


Syracuse,    Greek    colony,    59. 
Szechwan,  30,  225. 

Taxation:  By  Chartered  Com- 
panies, 27;  by  Carthage,  53; 
in  English  colonies,  149,  150, 
160,  162,  240;  in  Java,  107;  by 
Spain,  81. 

Tibet,  226,  227. 

Tientsin  (Italian  Concession), 
204;  treaty  of,  217. 

Timor,  75-76,  112. 

Tobacco,  148. 

Tobacco  Monopoly,  Philippines 
(note),  107. 

Togoland,  199,  205. 

Tonga,  189,  199. 

Tonkin,  130,  138. 

Torrens,  Robert,  164,  166. 

Trade,  colonial,  43;  of  Carthage, 
52;  of  Chaldea,  48;  Danish,  194; 
in  English  colonies,  145,  147, 
148,  150,  155;  in  French  colo- 
nies, 117,  120,  124,  125,  131;  of 
Greece,  55;  of  Netherlands,  102, 
104;  of  Persia,  48;  of  Phujenicia, 
50 ;  Portuguese,  71,  72 ;  of  Rome, 
59 ;  Spanish,  89-90. 

Tranqubar,  194. 

Transvaal,  The,  180. 

Trenggnau,  162. 

Trinidad  Island,  190,  191. 

Tripoli,  195. 

Tuamotu  Island,  139. 

Tubuai  Island,  139. 

Tunis,  63,  127,  136,  137,  195. 

Turkey,  172,  173,  195. 

Turkestan,  Chinese  (Sinkiang), 
226-227. 

Tutuila,  199,  212. 

Ubangi  River,  129,  136. 
Uganda,  172,  180,  182. 
Ulysses,  69. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  1'80,  181, 
240. 
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United  States,  22,  23,  93,  165,  177,  < 
193-194,  196,  238, *  240-241 ;  : 
policy  in  Philippines,  39;  colo- 
nial department,  41 ;  Dutch  colo- 
nies in,  108;  trade  with  West 
Indies,  154-155;  war  with 
England,  152;  Samoan  treaty, 
199;  purchase  of  Alaska,  201, 
207;  as  a  colonial  power  207, 
sq.;  policy  208-210;  possessions, 
210-213;  United  States  in 
China,  215,  218;  education  in 
colonies,  245-246. 

Upolu,  199,  205. 

Upper  Senegal-Niger,  136,  138. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  18,  120. 

Vancouver,  141. 
Van  den  Bosch,  105. 
Venezuela,  90,  92,  156. 
Venice,  64,  71-72,  96. 


Vera  Cruz,  89. 
Virginia,  142,  143,  145. 

Wake,  22,  23,  210,  212. 
Wakefield,    Edward    Gibbon,    164, 

166. 

Wei-hai-Wei,  183,  187,  217. 
Wellesley,  Governor,  of  India,  159 ; 

Province  of,  162,  186. 
West  Africa,   English,   167,   180; 

French,  136,  138. 
West  India  Companies,  1;  Danish, 

194;  Dutch,  107. 
West  Indies,  83,  93,  120-121,  125, 

154,  190,  191,  203. 
Wilberforce,  Bishop,  168. 
Windward  Islands,  190,  191. 

Yanaon,  126,  138. 
Yangzte,  217. 

Zanzibar,  172,  180,  182. 
Zulu  War,  170. 
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